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Opening a New Era of Progress 


Just as our Home Office city of Baltimore is entering 
a new phase of its history with a far-reaching plan of urban 


renewal, we of the Baltimore Life open a new era of service. 


This month, we move into our new Home Office Building 





in Mt. Royal Plaza, Baltimore’s expanding midtown renewal area. 


Pro 


We pioneered in erecting the first private office building to be authorized in 


the city’s ambitious program. Thus Baltimore Life has contributed to its a 9 
celis— 

founding community’s progress, while adding to its own. most s 
learn v 












nant a1 
We hope to go “from strength to strength”, and will ha 
cats . Alre 
as we enter our 80th year, we express appreciation —— da cordial Boe 
of the many hands and hearts which have invitation to cane 
Rigen Cate : ant a 
brought us to this point in our progress. our friends the ella 
industry to pay 45 > ee 
visit whenever nearby. ica 


THE BALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Mt. Royal Plaza, Baltimore 1, M1. 








Probing the Secrets of Cells...to advance the fight on Cancer 


Discoveries in cytology—the science of 
cells—have revealed some of the inner- 
most secrets of cells. When scientists 
learn why healthy cells become malig- 
nant and how to halt their growth, they 
will have the key to cancer. 

Already, the study of cells has given 
us new weapons against some forms of 
cancer. In fact, one of the most impor- 
tant advances in recent years is the dis- 
covery that one of the leading types of 
cancer in women can be diagnosed in 
its very earliest stages. 


Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


This is done by the simple and pain- 
less removal of cells for study under 
the microscope. If cells which may be- 
come cancer are present, the test can 
spot them as much as five to ten years 
before they become dangerous—or long 
before they begin their destructive in- 
vasion of normal body tissues. 


Thanks to this test—known as “the 
Pap smear” or the Papanicolaou test— 
the type of cancer that it reveals is 
about 100 percent curable if detected 
early enough. Every woman past the 


age of 25 should have this test every 
year as a part of her regular physical 
examination. Most physicians can now 
make the test. 

Though the outlook for the control 
of some types of cancer is steadily im- 
proving, you are still the first line of 
defense against this disease. For exam- 
ple, you should know the seven danger 
signals that warn of cancer. Should one 
of them occur, go to your doctor 
promptly and rely on his advice. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 


sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in two 
colors in publications with a total circulation in ex- 
cess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Red- 

+} book, Reader’s Digest, National Geographic, 
U.S. News and Look. 











SYMBOL 
OF SERVICE 


For more than a quarter century this GPM emblem has stood 


for sound, dependable and extraordinary service. Originally 
founded to serve the military, today GPM serves every walk 


of life with a portfolio of policies for every insurance need. 


GPM is licensed in 27 states and the District of Columbia and 
has expanded its regional offices from 6 to 14 to better serve 


policyholders in every part of the United States. 


GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

P. J. Hennessey, President Stanley W. Cole, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 
HOME OFFICE: 505 E. TRAVIS ST. — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. © SAN FRANCISCO ® SAN ANTONIO ® SAN DIEGO ® HONOLULU 
KEY WEST © NORFOLK, VA. © MEMPHIS © SEATTLE © BILOXI 
GREENVILLE, S.C. © SANTA ANA, CAL. © BRUNSWICK, GA. © ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 














LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


The resurgence of interest in life in- 
surance stocks is the subject of a new report. 
We will be happy to send you a copy on 


request. No obligation. 


LIFE STOCK DEPT. 


WM. H. TEGTMEYER & CO. 


Investment Securities 


105 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE TELETYPE 
FInancial 6-7400 CG 625 




















Life Steck Index 





neeeeeneaenaanrgsHusne 7 BS O 


End of 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
January ........ 147.4 144.0 191.5 187.9 210.2 
February ....... 142.7 142.3 186.3 189.6 224.4 
March 142.5 142.6 184.5 184.1 
WE icy 148.2 142.3 188.7 176.8 
Mey? i.. 2. Ae 146.2 183.4 174.3 
Ser eae ee 154.5 147.8 180.3 176.3 
fe Be ee et 162.3 159.2 198.0 178.7 
Paget: o..c33 1S 160.9 198.4 184.6 
September ..... 149.7 163.0 187.0 171.4 
October ........ 134.7 170.7 184.1 174.8 
November ...... 138.9 187.8 188.7 181.2 
December ...... 134.2 191.0 190.4 193.0 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 


Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1960 Range Bid Price 








LIFE COMPANIES High Low 2/28/61 
I NL i dco Miia end one wn eogdcgtes Chabmdbhe aaekeveeKe 106 94%, 100'/, 
American General Insurance ... 40 30!/, 37 
American Heritage ............. WW, 6 8%, 
PORT OEE a. isin e Bawnnvnds cc ddadede Wades sened 12 7% ih 
I WII occ Venn acdoaviane doenavesvouasee 29/2 22 
MS 3... Cocaeccasedenedeesederes woes 19% 14% 8, 
Business Men's Assurance ................ccececeeeee 58 42 5A!/, 
California Western States ....................eeeeee 50 60!/, 
Commonwealth of autery . 21 25'/5 
Connecticut General ......... 398 449 
Continental Assurance ....... oa 179 222 
I ee ls ae mcd con adsaeheundrmuses 99 76\/2 97'/, 
Pe Pa I AI oon ob gd Neto RE 73%, 63 
Ne aisis Kako dsila ss « rain cosddwo wc heb 2414 18\/, 223), 
I an, o-oo edbeG othe cebkcosediasees 5I', 42 50!/, 
I I 60 doo 5 icc 0:bc seyguannlaweacarrecs 1610 1320 1575 
Liberty National Coes ea baREES Sure bie es ce 73% 58!/, 

OE TS REE Pe ele ae eee ae 21, 16% 18/5 
Life Insurance of Virginia (c) ....................... 68!/, 543% 

De UE MRED Sn co oneindn vee aulcevanbee 10! 90% 993 
Massachusetts Indemnity .....................0..000- 49% 40 45 
NINE MUD Fain a5. o5's ocdxenvewcdes oevewesae ie Ati 73 57', 71 
National Life & Accident ................0ccccuueees 140'/, 115 126!/2 
National Old Line Insurance ....................... 26!/2 15 22!/, 
North American Life Insurance (Chicago) (b) ..... 6 134 15 
POTN 6 son cicc oun ccdvetcde mince vedeeeucwss 57 47 50 
eo RRR ER ey SRE re a 52!/2 44 49'/, 
Republic National 43'/, 33 40 
CI isn a ars baie Guleat ace Cees ee 99 88 93 
Southwestern Life 52 

Travelers Insurance . 107'/2 92 1043 
United Insurance ... 44/2 39/ 





United States Life . Le 
MN MM 5 oovns dadgcaucovanetsencteccnskasys 37 30!/, 


(b) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
{c) Adjusted for 4% stock dividend. 
(d) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% stock dividend. 
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Securities Markets 


to suit every need 
of Institutional 
Investors 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Lifé Insurance 
Company Stocks 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Securities 


External Dollar Securities 


For April, 1961 


The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 Broap St. « NEW YORK 5 « DIcsy 4-1515 
Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


San FRANcISCcO CLEVELAND 


Underwriter Distributor Dealer 


Investment Securities 








THIS SURVEY 


delineates an audience with prime potential 
for insurance sales. It is an audience com- 
posed of readers of Scouting magazine — 
adults affiliated with the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. They represent the men and women who 
are the community leaders of this country. 
What kind of prospects are they for your com- 
pany? The greatest percentage of readers are 
between the ages of 31 to 40. Of the total read- 
ers, 91.8 per cent have life insurance, and the 
great majority carry over $5,000. They are 
homeowners, averaging over 
two children per household. 
41.5 per cent earn over $7,000 
a year. They have a respon- 
sible concern for their secur- 
ity. This is indicated by the 
sizable segment of readers 
who plan to increase their 
present insurance coverage, 
have some type of family pol- 
icy, are covered by medical 
insurance, have travel insurance, and have 
accident insurance for their children. 42.2 per 
cent have private investments now, and 25.6 
per cent plan some future investment. 
Scouting magazine is the medium for reach- 
ing this exceptional audience at a minimum 
cost. A black and white advertising page, 
read by 1,250,000 subscribers has a low cost 
per thousand readers of $1.88. 


For your copy of the Scouting magazine reader study on owner- 
ship of insurance, mutual funds and investments, business and 
vacation travel, and credit card use, write to: Scouting Maga- 


zine, Dept. B-1, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


SCOUTING MAGAZINE 


The Adult Publication of the Boy Scouts of America 


1,250,000 ABCs. 
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Company Developments 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 
American Bankers Life Assurance Co. ............+-:- Miami. Fla. 
American Fidelity Life Ins. Co. ............-000 ees Pensacola, Fla. 
First Colony Life Insurance Co. ..........---00000- Lynchburg, Va. 
North Carolina Mutual Life Ins. Co. .............. Durham, N. C. 
Pioneer American Ins. Co. ........005 eee cece Fort Worth, Texas 
Zurich American Life Ins. Co. .......- 00 ee cece ee eee Chicago, Ill. 
COLORADO Admitted 
St. Lowrencé: Life ins. Co... S. Goce Vegawwes teehee Chicago, Ill. 
West Virginia Life Ins. Co. ...........220005- Huntington, W. Va. 
DELAWARE Admitted 
Security American Life Ins. Co. .............0005- Memphis, Tenn. 
HAWAII Admitted 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. ........... ..-0-- Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILLINOIS Licensed 
Capitol Security tile Wits Gee. otic ce vice anen Springfield, Ill. 
Motorists Beneficial Ins. Co. ..............-....--++.--Chieago, Ill. 
Pungnt Gite WA hs ase odo alec ie eed Chicago, Ill. 
Admitted 


Missouri National Life Ins. Co. .... 


OL iio cae Kansas City, Mo. 
National Accident & Health Ins. Co. ..... 


......Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDIANA Admitted 

Piedmont Southern Life Ins. Co. ..............---05: Atlanta, Ga. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 

Central National Life Ins. Co. ..............2000-- Omaha, Nebr. 

Citizens Life Ins. Co. of New York ..............New York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK Incorporated 

North Atlantic Life Ins. Co. of America ........... Mineola, N. Y. 
Examined 

Eastern Life Insurance Company ...............-- New York, N. Y. 

Columbian Mutual Life Ins. Co. ............... Binghamton, N. Y. 

TEXAS Admitted 

Sentry Life Insurance Company ............. Stevens Point, Wisc. 
Reinsured 

International Bankers Life Ins. Co. ............ Fort Worth, Texas 

Southwest American Life Ins. Co. ...........-.... Houston, Texas 

WYOMING Admitted 

Great Eastern Life Insurance Co. ..............--- Providence, R. |. 

Sentry Life Insurance Company .............- Stevens Point, Wisc. 
Examined 

Paste Peente tite Wis Gas ccc css hobs ec tiecees Cheyenne, Wyo. 

PUERTO RICO Admitted 

Citizens Standard Life Ins. Co. .............. Corpus Christi, Texas 

Des Moines Life and Casualty Co. .............. Des Moines, lowa 

ALBERTA Admitted 

California Western States Life Ins. Co. .......... Sacramento, Cal. 





Conventions Ahead 


APRIL 

13-15 Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

13-15 Life Insurers Conference, Americana, Bal Harbour, Fla. 

16-20 National Assn. of Life Underwriters, Galt Ocean Mile, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

17-18 Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Accident and 
Sickness Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

21-22 Kansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Baker Hotel, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 

23-26 American Assn. of Managing General Agents, Camelback 
Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. 

26-28 Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Combination 
Companies Conf., The Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 

8 


28 Arkansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Marion Hote', 
Little Rock, Ark. 


28 Nebraska General Agents and Managers Conference of 
NALU, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. 


MAY 


5 Illinois State Assn. of Life Underwriters, St. Nicholas, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


5-6 lowa Assn. of Life Underwriters, Hanford, Mason City, lowa. 


7-11 National Office Management Assn., 42nd Int. Conf. and Ex- 
position, Sheraton-Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

7-11 New York State Assn. of Insurance Agents, Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

8-10 American Management Assn., Insurance Section, Roosevelt, 


New York City. 
8-9 Assn. of Life Insurance Counsel, The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


8-10 Health Insurance Association of America, Biltmore, New 


York City. 
10 Southwest Area General Agents and Managers Conference 
of NALU, Huntington-Sheraton, Pasadena, Calif. 
Indiana State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Claypool, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


New England General Agents and Managers Assn. of NALU, 
Schine Inn, Chicopee, Mass. 


11-12 
12-13 


12 New York Assn. of Life Underwriters, Spring Delegate, Astor, 
New York City. 


Northwest International General Agents and Managers Con- 
ference of NALU, Washington Athletic Club, Seattle. 


12-13 


15-17 Insurance Accounting and Statistical Assn., Biltmore, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

17 Life Insurance Institute of Canada, Toronto, Canada. 

18-19 Fraternal Field Managers Assn., Sheraton-Seelbach, Louis- 


ville, Ky. 


24-26 Canadian Life Insurance Officers Assn., Seigniory Club, Mon- 


tebello, Quebec. 


28-June | Special Libraries Assn., Insurance Division, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


31 Fraternal Actuarial Assn., Netherland Hilton, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
JUNE 
4-9 National Assn. of Insurance Commissioners, Bellevue Strat- 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


International Assn. of Health Underwriters, Waldorf-Astor‘a, 
New York City. 


12-14 


19-22 National Assn. of Insurance Women, Sheraton-Jefferson, Si. 
Louis, Mo. 

24-29 a Dollar Round Table, NALU, Americana, Bal Harbour, 
Fla. 

25-28 Consumer Credit Insurance Assn., Sheraton-Towers, Chicago. 


New Directors 


Business Men's Assurance (Mo.}: Richard C. Green, pres - 
dent of the Missouri Public Service Company, replacing 
B. L. Hupp, who has been appointed an honorary directo. 


Guarantee Mutual Life (Nebr.): Floyd E. Reynolds, agency 
vice-president. 


Life and Casualty (Tenn.): Allen M. Steele, general coun- 
sel. 


(Continued on page 124) 
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Life Sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
acquired. 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 





Month 1960 1961 % Change 
laNONI Si a ss 685 $4,867 $5,074 +4%, 
“GEOURIN oie kts oie a 5,396 
ANGERS sos hss 6,284 
MME op bans og Ak oe ees 5,842 
AGE Gadires << Sp sheen 6,069 
UND iste we euaine o's os 6,716 
PY ete a eS Spee 5.923 
Pe 5,900 
September ........... 5,585 
GS RO eae 6,065 
November ........... 6,649 
ecember . 06505. s.. 6,992 
VRS et oe ee $72,288 


* TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 





Jen is ERIE $3,547 $3,505 —I%, 
bt ere 3,891 
Ep repeat ae 4,681 
WE Ree ae ones oy 4,381 
WES x5 rs bie Sin dices Wh we 4,531 
EE Vie ho bde eke aware 4,551 
UN witittees Abbie wolsine 4,098 
Paget... 85 ae he eee 4,346 
September ........... 4,031 
OO eee a eae 4,321 
November ............ 4,526 
December ............ 4,909 
NEP bays owe oss $51,813 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 





nee y ER EERE ES $491 $503 +2% 
POOR ae eoicias ss 567 
| a eee 576 
MS bd occ Sed 597 
VEER Sar eenent 656 
<1 Re eS eee a ¥ 607 
SOME Bee Dod cas La 541 
Asi 2. o266G. 569 
SORVOMDOr. 6... cncess 550 
<a aoe 580 
November ........... 543 
po Sges tare 485 
Vee see te ck 2k $6,762 


TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 





VOR $829 $1,066 +29%, 
hn ee ee 938 
NBII SP oad. Sea bis oe 1,027 
Fa, LEAP yo as 864 
MN tay gh ata koa 882 
ab ised at uc ele wet 1,558 
J Mees ok Sees ek 1,284 
PUM aac oft tidic ns Cees 985 
September ........... 1,004 
ORM iS tc5 tooo ele 1,164 
November ........... 1,580 
December ............ 1,598 
Y ORS tS ie Oise i $13,713 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of 
life Insurance. 

“Includes individual policies written on groups of persons. These polici 

‘ rn pe a races in the first month of 1961 and $38,000,000 in the first 
month o' 1 
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The World's Tallest Marble Office Building 
ONE EAST WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 


Future Home Office 
United Insurance Company of America 
The Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in America 


Life Accident Health Hospital 


. R. Hogan, President Home Office—Chicago 5, Illinois 

















HOME GROWN 





We have 225 District Managers, 
ten Territorial Managers and . 





two Superintendents of Agen- 





cies; and they, as well as many 





of our officers and department 
heads, started in the field as 





Agents and won promotion 


through the ranks. 











oe THE 


more NATIONAL LIFE 


LIFE 


= AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MOME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 






















- - « THIS CASE CONTAINS 
cost competitive contracts 


designed specifically for each of 
the many life insurance markets 











And more, too! Supporting The Union Central 
representative and his superb merchandise is a powerful national adver- 
tising campaign; a sound, smart sales promotion program; and quality, 
direct direct mail. His career is aided further by a proved Training and 


Educational procedure. 


This places The Union Central agent, and his Company, in a preferred 


position in today’s life insurance market place! 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company, Cincinnati 


Security for the American Family since 1867 
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eee On page 12 we are presenting 
a preliminary study of the growth of 
Half a Hundred Giants of the in- 
dustry showing their ranking as to 
admitted assets and insurance in 
force. Our regular study of the lead- 
ing companies of the industry will 
appear in a subsequent issue. 


ee° Due to a combination of devel- 
opments involving company actions, 
taxation policies, an inflationary cli- 
mate and the SEUA decision, the 
insurance industry is becoming in- 
creasingly sensitive to The Impact 
of Replacement. This problem, if 
it is to be solved, requires rededica- 
tion to sound principles on the part 
of companies and thorough policing 
by field forces, underwriting associa- 
tions and state insurance commis- 
sioners. On page 14 our author 
points out that effective action must 
be taken before the damage becomes 
irreparable. 


eee The concept of personal life 
insurance is more than fairly well 
accepted in the United States. The 
idea of Business Life Insurance, 
however, is far newer and relatively 
unknown to many businessmen de- 
spite its increasing importance. This 
form of life insurance can save a 
business from destruction due to the 
untimely death of a partner or major 
shareholder. On page 24 we are 
publishing an article which discusses 
business life insurance and its im- 
portance in today’s economy. 


eee Very few “bosses” realize just 
how important their secretary is 
until she’s out one day. Your Girl 
Friday will never be replaced by 
machines because they haven’t yet 
found out how to make iron and steel 
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feminine. The article on page 37 
points out that, even though ma- 
chines make office life easier every 
day, the “boss’s” man Friday will 
always be a hard-working, energetic 
and charming young woman. 


eee In this day of the efficiency ex- 
pert and time study engineer we have 
begun to value speed above accu- 
racy. The author of the article on 
page 39 suggests that it is time to 
pause for A Little Thinking. Time- 
saving is important but the results 
of considered thought can be even 
more significant for efficient business 
operation. 


eee Emily Post both created and 
shattered many revered social con- 
ventions. The late Mrs. Post was 
quite definite when she said be on 
time, lateness is not “smart” but 
offensive. In the office lateness can 
become a _ troublesome problem. 
Curing Latecomeritis is possible, 
however, if planning and self-disci- 
pline are kept in mind. See page 44. 


eee Life gets easier because many 
people are not satisfied with the 
status quo and seek The Better Way 
of doing things. This quest for prog- 
ress has its effect on the business 
world in many ways. The article on 
page 50 presents a guide to making 
maximum use of the many innova- 
tions in office machinery and proce- 
dure now readily available. 


eee Among the most effective tools 
a good salesman carries with him is 
the ability to get along with people. 
Success with Others is a necessary 
personality trait distinguishing the 
effective salesman from his less 
successful co-workers. On page 58 


our author presents a guide to im- 
proving human relations. 


eee The field of Health Insurance 
has grown beyond the expectations 
of even the most optimistic under- 
writers. According to a director of 
the Health Insurance Association of 
America the expansion of this phase 
of insurance will continue to grow, 
staking out New Frontiers in an- 
swer to the growing demands of the 
American people. On page 65 our 
author asserts that by continuing 
voluntary protection rather than suc- 
cumbing to the temptation of Federal 
control, the U. S. remains ahead of 
many other countries in offering the 
“highest option” medical coverage 
possible. 

eee A life insurance company con- 
templating the installation of an 
electronic computer must consider, 
among other factors, the limit it has 
to spend for equipment, the uses to 
which it wishes to put the equipment 
and the approach it will take to the 
conversion of its accounting to a 
machine operation. On page 76 the 
representative of a company which 
faced these problems explains why 
they took A Functional Approach to 
electronic data processing and what 
the advantages and drawbacks were. 


eee The paramount concern of a 
Democratic system of government is 
the individual as a citizen and as a 
creative being. It is this preoccupa- 
tion with the uniqueness of each man 
that makes it possible for the United 
States to call upon, and receive, the 
ability, energy and dedication: of its 
citizens. On page 83 we are pub- 
lishing an article, The Important 
Individual, which analyzes the role 
of the individual in the insurance 
industry. 


eee Sometime early in the legislative 
year the 87th Congress will again 
be considering the bill known as 
H.R. 10. This bill, first introduced 
in 1951, would encourage Pensions 
for the Self-Employed by providing 
an equitable tax system for retire- 
ment funding. It is the contention of 
our author, a noted Congressman, 
that unless such a bill is passed 
the ranks of the self-employed will 
eventually be seriously depleted. 


See page 87. 
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Aimitted Insurance y A 
Year Assets Rank In Force Increase 
Metropolitan Life (N. Y.)....... 1960 $17,941 244,002 4.7 1 $94,245,883,078 4.7 ie) 
1959 17,140,514,923 5.3 I 90,002,865,337 69 
Piuetied UMicb ccxsaksccuehs 1960 2 16,551,296,122 5.6 2 82,182,997,497 6.9 ta 
1959 2 15,668,962,776 6.4 2 76,874,336, 111 9.0 
Equitable Life (N. Y.) .......... 1960 3 10,039,070,250 3.9 3 38,437,328,870 79 Tea 
1959 3 9,663,974,087 3.9 3 35,621 ,570,493 6.8 
Wl Se Ee Oe Se 1960 4 7,157,885,018 3.4 7 24,043,900,323 74 Equ 
1959 4 6,923,547,193 3.2 7 22,383,356,657 8.3 
John Hancock Mutual .......... 1960 5 6,127,322,505 4.9 5 26,184,481 ,342 8.1 Jef 
1959 5 5,841 ,896,439 5.9 5 24,226,275,521 8.7 
Northwestern Mutual ........... 1960 6 4,197,943,972 3.9 10 10,410,515,107 5.2 Pac 
1959 6 4,041 003,938 3.8 9 9,898,077,523 6.0 
Kit CRE. Se iveksetenn et 1960 7 4,031,107,933 6.1 6 24,311,020,459 5.9 Fre 
1959 7 3,800,569,534 7.0 6 22,952,085,687 6.8 
Li. BR pe eae ppg Ol, eee a 1960 8 3,316,360,298 3.8 4 26,961 412,902 7.1 Gu 
1959 8 3,193,564,291 3.9 4 25,172,367,531 9.2 
Mutual Of New York ........... 1960 9 2,761 884,704 2.4 13 8,140,623,358 10.1 Lif 
1959 9 2,697,053,510 2.1 13 7,394,072,769 8.8 
Massachusetts Mutual .......... 1960 10 2,440,175,385 4.8 12 8,278,463,591 9.7 So 
1959 10 2,327,387,640 5.1 12 7,546,553,789 12.0 
Connecticut General Life ....... 1960 i 2,232,222,939 7.1 8 11,373,009,496 8.1 He 
1959 12 2,083,543,626 8.2 8 10,522,576,305 9.0 
New England Life ............. 1960 12 2,210,622,335 4.2 14 7,042,890,567 7.0 Ac 
1959 a 2, 121,823,698 4.8 14 6,582,896,682 8.5 
Mutual Benefit Life (N. J.) ...... 1960 13 1,870,220,376 2.5 18 5,594,819,863 11.8 
1959 13 1,825,479,929 2.5 18 5,003,220,603 Hh. 
Pen TREE 53.5035 a leas 1960 14 1,815,885,004 2.9 20 5,249,482,643 6.3 
1959 14 1,765,250,494 2.3 20 4,946, 196,378 6.3 
Connecticut Mutual ............ 1960 15 1,594,039,064 5.1 22 4,700,113,732 8.0 
1959 15 1,516,361,944 5.6 22 4,351,298,337 8.8 
Lincoln National Life (Ind.) ..... 1960 16 1,490,554,709 5.1 9 10,570,172,115 7.5 
1959 16 1,418,018,196 4.4 10 9,830,363,210 7.0 
Bankers Life (lowa) ............ 1960 17 1,093,533,892 6.2 24 3,760, 170,334 5.9 
1959 17 1 ,029,702,439 5.7 24 3,549,394, 147 8.5 
Western & Southern (Ohio) ..... 1960 18 1,059, 177,854 5.8 21 5,241,276,317 7.1 
1959 18 | 000,963,478 10.5 21 4,893 650,374 8.0 
Phoenix Mutual (Conn.) ........ 1960 19 894,431,853 3.9 37 2,448,652,947 5.7 
1959 19 861,043,465 4.3 37 2,317,013,765 11.6 
National L. & A. (Tenn.) ........ 1960 20 884,873,126 8.0 16 5,855, 138,232 4.3 
1959 2! 819,089,198 8.8 16 5,616,428,866 6.4 
Provident Mutual (Pa.) ......... 1960 21 871,004,320 1.8 36 2,624,752,792 6.5 
1959 20 855,675,141 2.3 32 2,465,035,156 7.1 
American National (Texas) ..... 1960 22 853,830,934 5.7 19 5,591 603,857 11.4 
1959 22 807,471,765 7.6 17 5,020,795,323 11.3 
National Life (Vt.) ............ 1960 23 829,617,066 4.9 33 2,750,524,331 7.2 
1959 24 791,194,100 6.4 31 2,565,678,421 15.6 
Occidental Life (Cal.) ......... 1960 24 816,536,525 8.8 l 10,206,576,348 12.8 
1959 25 750,725,803 8.8 it 9,049,421 ,566 13.1 
Union Central Life ............. 1960 25 801,820,786 1.1 28 3,043,984,830 6.3 
1959 23 793,367,224 1.5 27 2,864,479,068 6.5 
12 Best’s Life News 
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Continental Assurance (Ill.) 


tate Mutual (WORM PEs n>: das 
Teachers Ins. & Ann. (N. Y.) .... 
Equitable of lowa ............. 
lefferson Standard Life (N. C.).. 
Pacific Mutual (Cal.) .......... 
Franklin: Life (il.) ......0-e0s- 


Guardian Life (N. Y.) .......... 


Life of Virginia ..... 


Southwestern Life (Texas) ...... 
GG ASO ANd vicnccessvas 
Acacia Mutual (D. C.) ......... 
RONMES GOO BHO ae coke eice eee 


Northwestern National (Minn.) .. 


Fidelity Mutual (Pa.) 


United Benefit (Nebr.) ......... 


Liberty National Life (Ala.) ..... 
Life and Casualty (Tenn.) ...... 
Washington National (Ill.) ...... 
Minnesota Mutual ............. 
General American Life (Mo.) ... 
Southland Life (Tenn.) ......... 
Calif.-Western States ........... 
Monumental Life (Md.) ........ 
Pan-American Life ............. 


a Ranking not yet available. 
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28 
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33 
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35 
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43 


43 
42 


44 


45 
45 


46 


47 
47 


48 
49 


49 
48 


50 
50 


Admitted 


Assets 


734,401,665 
659,240,064 


733,618,615 
701,106,727 


704,139,741 
640,270,373 


685,075,199 
657,917,083 


620,540,561 
585,519,128 


614,616,721 
596,600,316 


585,295,957 
526,732,960 


517,051,499 
491,935,979 


516,183,566 
479,910,480 


503,538,083 
480,610,247 


424,274,989 
401,755,928 


407,045,829 
391,521,359 


405,817,499 
390,291,445 


377,340,014 
362,850,890 


375,481,412 
360,48 | 394 


364,581,708 
339,685,225 


319,956, 108 
289,248,945 


311,732,529 
294,93 | 444 


302,713,587 
285,149,180 


293,452,534 
274,522,715 


288,498,599 
271,533,629 


250,667,885 
238,928,895 


246,695,570 
229,532,411 


244,444,750 
231,515,356 


228,211 454 
225,349,585 
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28 
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25 
25 
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26 
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68 
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63 
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SDSIANTS =— A Study in Growth 


Insurance 
In Force 


6,844,389,983 
6,190, 194,657 


3,125,055,786 
2,957,498,392 


496,070,510 
438,438,144 


1 ,773,299,887 
1,719,199,405 


2,010,954,712 
1,918,487,658 


2,785,538,906 
2,689,374,417 


4,047,274,323 
3,956,243, 114 


1 ,952,309,624 
| ,778,296,943 


2,744,458,658 
2,399,83 1,897 


2,116,626,295 
1,973,684,210 


9 
2,240,884,146 
2,1 13,580,691 


| ,876,342,937 
1,783,777,217 


| 428,012,566 
1,373,557,221 


2,382,860,446 
2,200,462,418 


1,316,873,067 
| ,240,652,014 


2,160,924,702 
2,047,371,730 


2,002,047, 188 
1,676,109,717 


1,920,885,605 
1,799,352,181 


1,908,306,523 
|,773,304,734 


2,689,960, 130 
2,450, 157,918 


3,249, 186,688 
3,153,329,623 


1 426,219,404 
1,326,157,430 


3,187,569, 114 
2,683,286, 159 


1,150,223,262 
| ,090,846,518 


1 322,379,236 
1,225,980,626 
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J. HARRY WOOD 
President 
Home Life Insurance Company 


LMOST EVERY home office man 
Avin whom I talk mentions re- 
placements as a big and growing 
problem; so do Agency Managers, 
as well as others in the Home Office, 
especially those in the underwriting 
departments. For a time I wasn’t 
certain how to evaluate this prob- 
lem because, depending upon the 
people talked with, replacement was 
tied in with minimum deposit or 
the family plan—or just old- 
fashioned twisting. In other words, 
there was a great deal of emotion 
evident on the part of those discuss- 
ing the problem because replace- 
ment, per se, violated the principles 
upon which most of us have been 
reared in this business. 

In order to look at the problem 
objectively, we must turn to statis- 
tics to see what has happened to 
Ordinary business in both lapses and 
voluntary surrenders. As everyone 
knows, the lapse figure is a measure- 
ment of policies going out of force 
during the first two years, and volun- 
tary surrenders, those going out of 
force later. The other distinction 
is, of course, that policies are “sur- 
rendered” when they have a cash 
value and are “lapsed” before there 
is any value. 

Lapse ratios were particularly low 
during and immediately following 
the war years. From 1947 through 
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1952 the ratios though somewhat 
higher were rather stable. In 1953, 
however, lapses began to climb. The 
two-year lapse rate increased from 
15.4% in 1952 to 20.3% for the 
first six months of 1960. 


This means, that instead of 154 
policies out of every 1,000 lapsing 
during the first 24 months follow- 
ing sale, that 203 actually did. This 
is an increase of 49 lapsed policies 
during the first two years out of 
every 1,000 sold. For the industry, 
with about 8'4 million policy sales 
per year, this means that more than 
400,000 additional policies are laps- 
ing each year than would have lapsed 





“A big and growing problem” 


during the first two years following 
sale, had the 1947-52 percentages 
still prevailed. 

One can do almost anything with 
figures; this fact must be kept in 
mind because these figures, standing 
alone, might have several explana- 
tions. Looking at them from another 

“perspective we see that some new 
factor or factors seem to have en- 
tered the picture about the year 1953. 

One of the things that the statis- 
ticians at LIAMA worked on was 
to find some correlation between 
lapses and other economic factors. 
The highest correlation with lapses 
was found to be, perhaps not sur- 
prisingly, with the figures on unem- 
ployment and personal savings. 


Unemployment figures and_ per- 
sonal savings for most years since 
1929 were quite closely related to 
LIAMA lapse rates. The multiple 
correlation was .87. In short, this 
meant that, given the figures on 
unemployment and personal savings, 
a statistician with the formula could 
have predicted very closely what the 
current two-year industry lapse rate 
was to be, even if he had never actu- 
ally seen any life insurance statistics 
on it. The significance of this correla- 
tion also is that if unemployment 
and personal savings could be fore- 
cast, the lapse rate could be fore- 
cast as well. 


Beginning, however, with 1953, 


the correlation began to widen, that 
is, the lapse rates which would have 
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REPLACEMENT 


heen predicted by the figures on un- 
employment and personal savings 
became increasingly less than the 
actual rates experienced by the in- 
dustry. 

Specifically, the unemployment 
and personal savings data tell us that 
par for the lapse rate in 1959 would 
have been 1514. Actually, the lapse 
rate was 19.8%, or 3.3% points 
more than it should have been, Ex- 
pressing it in a different way which 
is more meaningful, in 1958 the 
number of policies lapsing during 
the first two years following sale 
was 20% more than should have 
been by this long time proven re- 
lationship. 


Voluntary Terminations 


The over-all industry figures for 
voluntary terminations, that is, those 
policies surrendered after having 
been in force for two years or longer, 
were 2.2% for each of the years 
1950-53. Termination ratios started 
upward in 1954, and in 1959 (our 
latest data) the rate had grown to 
3.7%. This fact can be stated in two 
other ways: 

a. There was a 68% increase in 
voluntary terminations between the 
years 1953-59. 

b. This means that approximately 
$5 billion more Ordinary insurance, 
which had been in force for two 
years or more, went off the books 
during 1960 than would have gone 
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off had the old 2.2% percentage held. 

I cite these figures as statistical 
proof of that which most of us already 
know, namely, that there has been 
an increase in the rate both of lapses 
and of voluntary terminations, but 
also and more importantly, to bring 
out the fact that apparently some 
new factor, other than economic con- 
ditions, came upon the scene in 
1953-54 and has been with us, per- 
haps increasingly, ever since. 


Reasonoebie Correlation 


They are cited for another rea- 
son: while lapse and termination 
rates do not move exactly by the 
same percentage, there should be a 
reasonable correlation between them. 
But while the two-year lapse rate 
was increasing by 29% from 1953— 
59, the voluntary termination rate 
was increasing by 68%. In other 
words, the rate of voluntary termina- 
tions increased 2%4 times more than 
the two year lapse rate. 

I have already given evidence that 
something new—that is, something 
besides economic conditions—en- 
tered the situation about 1953. If 
this something new was replacement, 
it would be natural or logical to ex- 
pect that the termination rate of 
policies with value would be af- 
fected more than the lapse rate of 
policies without value, This is what 
has happened. 

Perhaps the figures just cited give 


f 


some idea of the relative wastage 
which is going on in the life insur- 
ance industry—namely an additional 
400,000 policies lapsed during the 
first two years following purchase, 
and an additional $5 billion of insur- 
ance volume of policies over two 
years in force. 

It would be expected that policy 
loans would have increased from 
the end of 1953 through 1960 if 
for no other reason than that the 
industry was growing in size. The 
real measure is the percentage in- 
crease. The ratio of assets to pol- 
icy loans was 3.7% in the years 
1952-53-54 and 3.6% in 1955. They 
started to increase percentage-wise 
in 1956, continued in 1957-58 and 
1959, reaching 4.1% in the later 
year. Actually, this was only « 14% 
increase and. is relatively unimpor- 
tant except that it may show a trend. 


Effect on Companies 


All this has had an important ef- 
fect upon companies. Companies 
earn a “profit” either for their stock- 
holders or policyholders from _poli- 
cies remaining in force. As a matter 
of fact, it is necessary for a policy to 
remain in force for several years 
before the excess expense incurred 
in putting it on the books has been 
amortized. Obviously one impact is 
a smaller contribution to surplus; 
often even a drain on it. To the ex- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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If you are qualified in Life- 
and-Accident-and-Sickness 
Insurance and are ready 
to step up to the General 
Agent level . . . THINK 
WHAT YOU CAN BUILD 
FOR YOURSELF IN THE 
NEXT 10 YEARS WITH AN 
OLD LINE LIFE GENERAL 
AGENCY. 


Old Line Life offers solid 
advantages to such men 
... modern policy contracts, 
sales aids, liberal commis- 
sions, plus financial assist- 
ance and the know-how 
you need to make your 
step a rewarding one. 


Act now, write for full 
information. The Old Line 
Life Insurance Company of 
America, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Dept. B-4. 


Forrest D. Guynn, Ex. Vice President 
R. J. Kohiruss, Director of Sales 
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Replacement—Continued 


tent that the increase in lapses and 
voluntary terminations results in 
lower “profits,” it necessarily results 
ultimately in higher costs for insur- 
ance to the policyholder. 

Expenses also will rise percent- 
agewise if the proportion of old busi- 
ness to new declines. However, not 
all lapses and terminations are the 
result of replacements. ‘There is 
what might be called a normal or 
irreducible lapse brought about by 
many individual reasons. To the ex- 
tent, however, that replacements 
have brought about the increases in 
lapses and terminations, the compa- 
nies’ expenses will have increased 
even more than would be indicated 
because additional first year com- 
missions are being incurred for busi- 
ness unnecessarily rewritten. 

Replacements result in other in- 
creases in expenses, particularly in 
the area of conservation. Example: 
In my own company the head of the 
underwriting department told me 
of a substantial policy which was 
being surrendered. He took the time 
to write a lengthy letter which re- 
quired some research; the agent 
made several visits to the policy- 
holder. The policy was saved, but, 
as he said, the cost to the company 
in saving this policy was probably 
as much as it would contribute to 
surplus over several years. And this 
was a policy which was saved! Mul- 
tiply this by all the policies not 
saved as well as those saved, and one 
begins to get some idea of the in- 
creased expenses, (Parenthetically, 
at this point, the increased amount of 
time spent by the field underwrit- 
ers in conservation efforts should be 
mentioned. ) 

It is obvious that if the gain of 
inforce slows down, agency expan- 
sion slows down also. Is agency ex- 
pansion either necessary or advis- 
able? Without spending too much 
time on this point, it would seem 
that a fair assumption is that the life 
insurance industry must continue to 
expand jts sales outlets, at least to 
some extent, as population expands. 

To the extent that replacements 
result in minimum deposit sales, 
whether originally bank financed or 
company financed, there seems to 
be considerable chance of the com- 
pany being whipsawed on some of 
its investments and interest rates. 


For example, if interest rates are 
low at the time the sale is made, with 
the policy bank financed, the com- 
pany continues to build up its in- 
vestments by the amount of reserves 
in the policy. But then bank interest 
rates go above the 5% charged by 
companies on policy loans; there is 
thus the incentive for the borrower 
to transfer his loan from the bank 
to the life insurance company. Thus, 
at the very time when a life insur- 
ance company might be able to make 
loans at 6% or 7% because of mar- 
ket conditions, it is making these 
policy loans at 5%. 


Interest Rates 


Later on interest rates drop. The 
bank loan again becomes the cheap- 
est. The company policy loan is re- 
paid so that the company then must 
invest the money, let us say at 4% 
or 44%2%, because of the lower going 
rate of interest on investments, This 
prevents the companies from making 
some long-term investments when 
interest rates are high, and compels 
them to make some when interest 
rates at low. Such whipsawing is 
bound to have some impact, depend- 
ing, of course, upon how much of 
it goes on. 

Companies, as well as individuals, 
must make adjustments to survive. 
At some point, the replacement prob- 
lem should force the companies to 
take a close look at the incidence of 
expenses. For an example one 
could point to commissions, Under 
normal conditions, the companies 
know that they can pay, and are 
legally permitted to pay, a certain 
rate of commissions, first year and 
renewals for nine years. Actuarially 
it is possible to make equivalent pay- 
ments during the first three years of 
the life of the policy rather than to 
spread them over ten years. This 
is known as heaped renewals. 
Change in the rate of terminations, 
whether brought on by economic 
conditions or replacements, or both, 
would compel an examination of the 
soundness of heaped renewals, ot 
at least of current formulae. 

To the extent that the replacement 
problem becomes increasingly seri- 
ous, or is recognized for the serious 
problem it is, one additional impact 
on the companies could be a change 
in the concept of selection, training 
and supervision of agents. It cer- 
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tainly could result in a change in 
the cost of supervision. 


What Caused It? 


Before we turn to the impact of 
replacements on the Field force, let’s 
isk how this situation came about. 
What caused it? Who caused it? 
The public—the companies—the 
ield forces ? 

It seems to me that the companies, 
by their actions, even though unwit- 
iingly, made it possible for the prob- 
lem to start. Certainly the tax situa- 
ion has played a part and the in- 
‘lationary-equity investment climate 
has not been without effect. In addi- 
tion, new and better products in 
many lines have led the public to 
more readily accept the idea that im- 
provements can or do occur in every- 
thing, including life insurance poli- 
cies. This attitude, reinforced by 
another one, namely, that one gets 
a better automobile or home by giv- 
ing up or trading in the old one has 
created a more favorable attitude 
for proposed replacements. 

Prior to the early 1920s, life in- 
surance was generally a policy sale, 
that is, sold like any commodity. If 
you take a look at the advertising, 
the sales talks and other company 
literature of that era, you will find 
that knocking was the order of the 
day as between companies and be- 
tween agents of different companies. 
The theory was that a person bought 
one or two policies only ; do anything 
to make sure it was yours which he 
bought, because he was thereafter 
out of the market. 


Need Selling 


Need selling made its debut about 
this time, starting with single needs, 
then to programming, then to estate 
planning. (Business insurance and 
pensions are an extension of need 
selling.) Salesmen began to realize 
that the best prospect was the per- 
son who had already been sold the 
idea of insurance and who owned 
one or more policies. 


Now there have been special poli- 
cies, particularly the so-called Pre- 
‘erred Risk policies for many years, 
But in the early 1950s the companies 
began a series of steps which has 
‘aken us down the road to policy 
elling and sales thinking somewhat 
ikin to the earlier period referred to. 
The promotion of a special gimmick 
or new policy with the advertising 
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today, Al. 
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turned out to be sound from both 
the financial and public relations 
angles.” 


“| agree, Vic. North American Re- 
assurance has joined in building 
our assets and ‘in force’ in so many 


ways.” ‘‘More than that—they deserve a 


“Right—and in some ways you'd _lot of credit for the efficiency of our 
never think of.”’ data processing, and the economy 
of our company car expense and 


rental procedure.” 


“Like the way their advice helped 
stabilize the persistency level of 
our ordinary life business... and 
how their advice on policy loans has 


‘And what | like most is their at- | 
titude. They're always willing to | 
help, whether from headquarters or 
their regional offices. They really 
rate our thanks.” , 


“You bet... they help 
keep this life company 
lively!” 


Two excellent descriptions of services available from life reinsurers are 
yours for the asking. One is an article on life reinsurance services in 
general, by Assistant Vice President Burtt D. Dutcher of North American 
Re, and the other our own booklet outlining the services of North Ameri- 
can Rein particular, called “Reinsurance Exclusively.’’ Simply address: 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 
161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Regional Offices j 
230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 
1509 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
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claims was to the reader a message 
that there was something new and 
different in other companies which 
he should own. 

Many companies reduced their 
gross rates: mutual companies for 
one of several reasons, stock com- 
panies to reflect competition, lower 
mortality and/or higher investment 
earnings. Numerous companies 
came out with higher early cash 
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Dividend Increase 
to Policyholders! 


For the twelfth consecutive 
year, Sun Life of Canada 
announces new dividend 
scales which will result in an 
increase in the total amount 
to be paid in dividends to its 
participating policyholders. 
In 1961, over $41 million will 
be paid out in the form of 
dividends, an increase of 
nearly $3 million over the 
corresponding amount 
in 1960. 


Highlights of the Year. 


@ New life insurance sold during 
1960: $1,034,745,577. 


® Life insurance in force at 
December 31st, 1960: 
$9,572,801,199. 


@ Payments to Sun Life 
policyholders and 
beneficiaries during 1960: 
$185,195,670. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


One of the Great 
Life Insurance Companies 
of the World 


Rae 


values; sometimes this move was 
thought of as policyholder equity ; 
sometimes for purposes of meeting 
competition, and sometimes for en- 
try into a new market, often that of 
business insurance. Then many com- 
panies began to come out with pre- 
miums graduated by size, the 
so-called “cheaper by the dozen” 
philosophy. 

Let’s grant that each of these 
changes could be justified from the 
point of view of a particular com- 
pany. The companies were adver- 
tising through national magazines, 
by brokerage and field bulletins, by 
house organs and by agency meet- 
ings. This was nothing but a normal 
action because we all like to say 
that, “We have something new and 
different. It is better.” 

Any one of these changes on the 
part of most companies, or all of the 
changes by a handful of companies 
would not have caused any great im- 
pact. Furthermore, without the 
SEUA decision that insurance is in- 
terstate commerce, the impact might 
never have been great even if all 
companies had done all of these 
things. 


Committee. Disbanded 


The SEUA decision in the middle 
40s caused the disbandment of the 
Committee on Replacements, re- 
sulted in taking the statement of in- 
tention to replace off the front page 
of the application and stopped most 
companies from notifying other com- 
panies to give them a chance to save 
their business. 

The companies became so fearful 
of violating one of the federal laws 
that they leaned so far over back- 
wards that it was possible for the 
whole replacement situation to get 
under way and gain momentum 
without having any brakes applied 
at all, other than the feelings and 
attitude of the particular salesman 
and company. 

The split dollar idea for business 
uses, especially following revenue let- 
ter ruling #55-713 in 1955 caused 
more companies to bring out low 
premium, high cash value policies. It 
soon became evident to some that 
if these policies could be used for 
one purpose, they could also be used 
for others. One of the several other 
purposes was that of minimum de- 
posit sales. 


The family plan was brought out 
as a partial answer to the life insur- 
ance needs of low income families. 
I have heard few people who would 
criticize the family plan, per se. It 
looked so good, the idea was so new, 
and enthusiasm ran so high, how- 
ever, that it led to replacements of 
both Industrial and Ordinary insur- 
ance. Some agents and companies 
who lost old business because they 
did not have a family plan remem- 
bered these cases later when they 
too had a family plan and so they 
went back and made another replace- 
ment. 


Made Comparisons 


Now is it any wonder that many 
members of the Field force began 
to make more and more comparisons 
between the old policies and the 
bright new shiny ones being con- 
stantly advertised. Yet full, com- 
plete, valid comparisons between 
policies are very difficult to make and 
perhaps even more difficult for the 
policyholder to understand; and 
many honest mistakes can be made. 

Of course, in the light of hind- 
sight, we can see that some of this 
type of replacement might have been 
forestalled by making riders avail- 
able on old policies instead of making 
it necessary to buy a new policy. 
This is analogous to the equally 
sound statement that if a minimum 
deposit plan is either wanted or 
needed by a client, he can do better 
by borrowing against his old policies 
rather than by surrendering them 
and buying new. Meantime, the 
companies drifted into, or started, 
something else: The switching of 
Group insurance almost as a matter 
of course, 

As a result of all these things, 
some of the Field force took advan- 
tage of it and also began to spend 
some of their time, not on discover- 
ing prospects with needs and work- 
ing out the amount of insurance he 
should have to serve his needs, but 
prospecting for people with old poli- 
cies to find out if there was any pos- 
sibility of switching to save the pros- 
pect a few dollars per year—and of 
course to free his cash values for 
equity investments, or at least a new 
car or a trip to Europe! 

Each of us believes his own com- 
pany is the best one, so if the mathe- 
matics did not quite work out, it was 
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easy enough for some to rationalize 
the replacement anyway on some ele- 
ment of financial strength, of better 
service, or of the unusual value of 
the new up-to-date policy “with the 
fringe on top.” 

By analogy we turned from being 
strict vegetarians to occasionally eat- 
ing meat. But some of us began to 
like meat so well that we got not 
only to letting up on the vegetables, 
but we became cannibals. So here 
we are today in our jungle, some- 
times lying in wait because we want 
you or what you have, namely, to 
make use of your policyholder’s in- 
surance values for some one of a 
number of reasons. Thus we run the 
risk of being so busy doing this, and 
of fighting each other that our other 
adversaries can gang up on us, or to 
put it more politely, make it easier 
for other investment media to get the 
savings dollar that they would not 
have had otherwise. 


Unwarranted or Justified 


There are many people in the life 
insurance business who sincerely be- 


lieve that a replacement for any . 


cause is both bad and unwarranted. 
There are others who say that some- 
times replacement for some causes is 
justified. 


For example, Gene Ballantyne, 
who was President of the Washing- 
ton State Association of Life Under- 
writers, said in 1959 that, “I was 
also informed early in my career that 
a man owning a policy with any com- 
pany should be praised for his fore- 
sight and vision and then I should 
build my recommended program 
around his present program. Replac- 
ing his old permanent insurance was 
unheard of except in rare cases. 
Knocking another company was not 
tolerated. I was proud to represent 
this great business with ethical 
standards above reproach. In recent 
years, we’ve lost something. It has 
become commonplate for life insur- 
ance salesmen to replace permanent 
insurance in force—not only with 
other companies, but also in their 
own companies. This is just a chisel- 
er’s way of operating. It is so preva- 
lent in our business today that men 
are saying that they have to replace 
insurance or the next guy will do it 
for them.” 


For April, 1961 
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Ever conscious of the opportunity for carefully trained 


General Agents in our expanding economy, Pilot now gives 
responsible, aggressive men a chance to grow in agency 
management through a specialized Management Develop- 


ment Program. 


The management trainee—carefully selected on his sales 
and supervisory experience—is on a guaranteed salary dur- 
ing the entire program. His training schedule includes Home 
Office Seminars on actual management problems . . . prac- 


tical field training . . 


. development of new phases of 


management activity . . . all designed to help the prospect 
grow in knowledge and self-confidence—to help him grow 
to a position of leadership in his profession. 

This unique Management Development Program has 
proven itself successful in aiding Pilot’s ambitious young 
career underwriters and prospective General Agents. Here 
is a remarkable opportunity for a profitable career... 
Sail with the Pilot—and GROW! 
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GREENSBORO, 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


| THE PILOT | 
wees In the top five per cent among the world’s leading life insurers 





What Gene Ballantyne and others 
are saying, by implication at least, 
are several very important things: 
That the replacement virus has led 
to lower ethical standards of belief 
and conduct on the part of many; 
that this has happened as a result of 
the pursuit of the “fast buck” ; that 
the practice of replacement has dis- 
turbed the belief of many in the pre- 
eminent value of permanent life in- 
surance ; one impact upon a portion 


of the Field forces has been to in- 
crease their incomes. One of Parkin- 
son’s laws is that “expenses always 
rise to meet income.” Does not this 
make correction, that is reversal to 
sound practices, by a particular sales- 
man very difficult ? 

Another possible impact on the 
Field forces, which at the moment 
is both problematical and in the fu- 
ture, are changes in the incidence of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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commissions as mentioned earlier. 
What these things add up to in the 
case of some individuals is a change 
in the viewpoint from a quasi-reli- 
gious calling to a racket. If business 
becomes a racket to only a few, it 
is likely to color, to some extent, the 
respect of all. 

[ cannot help wondering what 
would happen to the Field forces 
psychologically if, through the activi- 
ties of some, the public got in the 
habit of dropping old insurance to 
buy new, because this would then 
force all salesmen to follow the same 
practice if they wanted to remain 
in the business. 


Psychic Rewards 


The result would be that many 
would leave the business because it 
no longer offered the psychic re- 
wards it does now. In short, the im- 
pact on the field forces might well 
be to shift both their prospecting and 
sales techniques, making them trad- 
ers rather than creative workers ; it 
might so change the prestige of the 
business to destroy their pride of as- 
sociation. Take away pride, elimi- 
nate psychic income and any business 
takes on undesirable characteristics 
to those in it. 

That replacements are a serious 
growing concern to both Field and 
Home Office is clear to me. But they 
do fall into different categories. 

First, there are some which must 
be made for some particular indi- 
vidual reason. This we have always 
had and will always have. Each case 
in this category is so different that 
the only general principle I know 
of is that agent and company should 
both be sure that the policyholder 
has all the facts before taking action. 

Second, the kind of replacement, 
which if it continues to grow as it 
seems to have been doing will ir- 
reparably damage the industry both 
greatly and permanently, is that done 
with the result of, and for the pur- 
pose of, getting the cash values of 
the old insurance for some purpose. 
This type of replacement usually 
takes one of three avenues: 

1. A minimum deposit sale—the re- 
placing of permanent insurance with 
another so-called “permanent” pol- 
icy. It seems to me that when we 
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talk about minimum deposit plans, 
it is essential to make a clear and 
real distinction between such a plan 
sold as an additional policy for good 
reasons to the right prospect, and 
those sales which result in immediate 
replacement of other policies or later 
replacement as a result of loans. I 
find it difficult to agree either that 
such replacement is often sound, or 
that the one making the suggestion 
to the old policyholder is objective 
and unbiased. I haven’t come across 
many purchases of minimum deposit 
plans which did not result in the 
termination of other insurance. 

2. Buy Term and invest the differ- 
ence—with often the same man or 
organization selling both the insur- 
ance and the investment. 

3. The sale of a new Ordinary life 
policy at attained age (starting the 
buyer all over again), causing the 
termination of other old life or en- 
dowment policies. So often this is 
done on the basis of “ledger costs.” 
Many able people have shown that 
it is almost impossible to make a full, 
fair, complete comparison between 
policies, one old the other new. Net 
cost is one item, other policy provi- 
sions constitute other possible com- 
parisons. But I am convinced that 
few replacements of this kind are 
even justified. 


The Solution 


What can be done to correct a 
situation which many are convinced 
is the paramount problem facing our 
industry today? Is all that we do to 
figuratively “bark at the moon?” 
When the question is asked as to 
what can be done, it is on the as- 
sumption, of course, that the replace- 
ment problem is real and pressing. 
At least I have heard no one deny 
that it is and have had many affirm 
it. 

If there should be any real doubt 
as to the correct identification of the 
problem then the first thing would 
be for the industry to find out. The 
industry could finance a study of 
terminations, both of those who lapse 
and of those who surrender. This 
would be done on a sampling basis, 
rather quickly and at not too great 
an expense. Answers sought could 
be such as: Why did they drop the 
policy? What did they do with the 
cash value? Did they buy another 


policy ? Was it in the same company, 
a different company, from a different 
agent ? 

While I think such an industry 
study might be warranted, it does 
seem to me that the evidence is such 
that we can go on the assumption 
at the present time that there is a 
problem to be solved, and that some- 
thing should be done about it now. 


Method and Procedure 


In 1958 the Home Life made a 
survey of all policyholders who had 
droppgd policies of $10,000 or over 
during the year 1957. Several ques- 
tions were asked. A few of the an- 
swers were: 23% of all lapses and 
terminations combined gave replace- 
ment as the reason. Interestingly, 
22% ofall those dropping a Home 
Life policy dropped policies in other 
companies at the same time. 

One thing we could do is for each 
company and each agent to gird for 
war and go out slugging at each 
other, and at each other’s business. 
If we should do this, it would be 
nothing but a brawl and like any 
street brawl members of the gang 
would maim themselves and nobody 
would care. However, as in a street 
brawl, some innocent bystanders, 
that is policyholders, would also be 
hurt and millions of other people 
would care. There are many other 
more constructive methods and pro- 
cedures to follow which could be 
mentioned but, inasmuch as I am in 
a Home Office I would like to make 
some suggestions along the lines of 
principles for companies. They are 
several in number and might sound 
trite but if they were followed, | 
believe the abnormalities of the prob- 
lem would disappear. 

One principle that should be fol- 
lowed is to treat all policyholders 
fairly; the old as well as the new. 
If any change in a plan or new plan, 
does make a better buy for the old 
policyholder than the plan he now 
has, tell him about it and give him 
the opportunity to make the change. 
Many would not want to make the 
change because in one case it could 
be at a lower premium rate but with 
less liberal provisions, while in an- 
other, there might: be more liberal 
provisions but at a higher premium 
rate, However, we would be on 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Are You Satisfied? 


ou can’t give your clients well-rounded insurance programs 
if you don’t handle accident and sickness insurance. 


If you haven’t entered this important field or if you aren’t 
doing as well as you feel you should through your present connection, 
contact our nearest office. We’ll be glad to have our fieldman 
call and explain the outstanding advantages we have to offer. 


Group * Commercial * Monthly S. 2cemtum x Hospital 


The Continental Insurance Company  Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey + » Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company America Fi Or eC 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York + National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. l ayalty Group 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. » Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. » The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 

Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company + Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited +» Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
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sound grounds to give old policy- 
holders the opportunity to make such 
a change if they wanted to do so, For 
mutual companies, this means the 
equitable treatment of old and new 
policyholders. How easy it would be 
to make new business sales easier 
by giving most of any increase in 
surplus distributions to a new series 
of policies, thus making possible 
glowing net cost illustrations! 


Clarification 


Other companies and their agents 
should be given a fair chance. The 
question as to replacement should 
always be asked on the front page of 
the application so that the statement 
will be signed by the applicant. Im- 
plied in this suggestion is that the 
other company who is losing the 
busincss should always be notified. 
This at least gives the other company 








expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 
postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 
letterheads. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 
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a chance to go back to their own 
policyholder and give to him all the 
facts, which so often will not have 
been done, sometimes as a result of 
honest oversight or ignorance. 

The public also should be entitled 
to consideration. The public in this 
case can be thought of as your pol- 
icyholders, present and prospective, 
and perhaps your stockholders. 

This would mean paying either 
no commissions or adjusted commis- 
sions on replacements in your own 
company. To do otherwise means 
increasing costs to the public and the 
company. This step requires courage 
because there is evidence that it will 
drive some business underground to 
other companies. 


Treat your own Field force fairly 
—this means fighting for his business 
even to the point of raising a row 
with the other company, agent and 
manager, on specific cases. Put a let- 
ter in all premium notices, or at 
least send it to every policyholder 
who is either making a loan, or laps- 
ing or terminating his policy. Many 
different effective messages could be 
drafted. Merely to make the sugges- 
tion specific one possibility follows: 


Dear Mr. Policyholder : 


We recognize the right of an indi- 
vidual to do what he pleases with his 
property and your life insurance pol- 
icy with this company is property. 

It is also a technical document. Ex- 
pert advice is often needed for tech- 
nical insurance questions and is al- 
ways available at no cost to you. 
This is true for all policyholders of 
all companies. We do not know why 
you are borrowing (or surrendering) 
your policy. It may be for reasons 
not connected with the purchase of 
other insurance. 

On the other hand, it may be the 
result of some comparison whereby 
someone interested in making an- 
other sale, and hence commission, 
has convinced you to drop this one 
and buy a new one from him. 

Such changes are seldom to the 
benefit of the policyholder (only to 
the benefit of the salesman and his 
company ). 

It is your money so we make this 
suggestion for your own protection: 
If there is such a thing going on, re- 
quest the agent to write a letter to 
you stating everything he has told 
you verbally and to include the naine 


of the new company in which he pro- 
poses to place your insurance. Have 
him sign it. Then send a copy of 
the letter to the president of the com- 
pany in which he proposes to place 
your new policy and to the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of your state. 
A request for a signed statement will 
often cause the salesman to run for 
cover; the knowledge that you 
would be sending such statements to 
his Insurance Commissioner and to 
the president of his company will 
really cause panic unless he has given 
you a complete, objective, accurate 
comparison. 
We are suggesting that you protect 
yourself; not us, not the new sales- 
man, not the new company, but just 
yourself. 

Sincerely yours, 


The Industry 


If one of our own agents is being 
hurt and if one of our own policy- 
holders is being hurt, why should 
we hesitate to file charges with the 
Insurance Commissioner against the 
culprit, even though he is an agent in 
your agency or in your company? 

A more general principle which 
would be in the area really of treat- 
ing all policyholders fairly would be 
that of issuing riders for old poli- 
cies for new benefits whenever it is 
at all possible, not just making them 
available by the purchase of a new 
policy. 

Management should believe that 
no company has the moral right to 
engage in practices which, if done by 
all, would hurt the industry. Ask 
yourself the question whether or not 
the industry and the public would be 
harmed if all agents and all compan- 
ies specialized in the replacement of 
old policies. One agent or one com- 
pany can do something which may 
appear wise from his point of view. 
However, we all need to remember 
that individual wisdom is often col- 
lective folly. 

In short, our over-all guiding 
principle as companies should be to 
do nothing which would harm either 
the industry or our present policy- 
holders. If we always make our poli- 
cies and actions consistent with this 
guiding principle we can stand four- 
square to all the winds that blow 
including the present one of replace- 
ments. 
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(The first of a three-part program: These ads, and others like them, will appear in these siguificant 
publications: TIME, LIFE, NEWSWEEK, U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, HARPER’S and THE. 
_ ATLANTIC, starting the first week in April — the 126th Anniversary of our nee J 


BORN IN 1961... 


This series of ads might well be called the 
“fleeting years” campaign. Pictures and headlines 
point up the swift passage of time. Body copy de- 
livers specific facts about the financial opportuni- 
ties that life insurance provides. 

Insurance is presented in terms of immediate 
protection for a man’s family and as a financial way 
of life — a way of sending money ahead for the fu- 
ture. Because they are selective, these ads pinpoint 
our prospects. We can talk directly to the reader — 
and talk specifics! We can mention particular poli- 
cies and make definite life insurance proposals. 

In succeeding months we will show you our other 
campaigns and explain the thinking behind them. 


We believe that these campaigns offer agents un- 
usual follow-through opportunities. Also, we expect 
there’ll be the bonus of a few well-qualified leads 
coming in right along. And, most important, we’re 
confident that this advertising will interest our 
prospects on a broad scale in what life insurance 
can provide. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mitial LVF E fe ee 


BORN IN 1835 








WILBUR S. MARSHALL 
Special Agent, Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Colorado Springs 


HE SUBJECT OF Business Life 

Insurance is a very broad one, 
so first we will attempt to. define 
what Business Life Insurance is. It 
is extremely difficult for me person- 
ally to think of a single policy out 
of several hundred that I have writ- 
ten during my twenty-four years in 
the life insurance profession as not 
having a valid business purpose. 


Not Included 


The father who purchases a $10,- 
000 policy on his son who is going 
away to college next September cer- 
tainly has a legitimate business rea- 
son for purchasing that $10,000 pol- 
icy. He will in all probability spend 
$10,000 or more on the boy’s college 
education, so along with the many 
other values inherent in such a plan, 
it certainly makes good business 
sense. Shall we consider this busi- 
ness insurance ?—No. 

When a breadwinner purchases an 
additional $10,000 Ordinary Life 
family income policy on his own life 
to guarantee food, clothes, shelter 
and education for his children we 
consider it good business planning 
on his part. Who am I to say that 
food, clothes, shelter and education 
for my client’s children are not 
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mighty important business to him 
and to his family. I further believe 
that this policy is mighty important 
business to society because this good 
citizen breadwinner is making a per- 
sonal sacrifice today to guarantee 
that his children won’t become wards 
of society tomorrow. Shall we con- 
sider this business insurance? No, 
we won’t, but we will admit that it 
has some very important business 
implications. 

When a man purchases a policy 
on his wife it too has strong business 
implications. The last $5,000 T pur- 
chased for Mrs. Marshall was im- 
portant, in part, because— 

(1) I know that if she were taken 
from us that it would take two 
women to replace her—a nursemaid 
and a housekeeper at about $5,000 
per year. 

(2) My income taxes would be con- 
siderably more in the years subse- 
auent to her death. 

(3) By having her purchase this 
policy on her own life and allowing 
me to pay the premiums on it IT am 
making her a gift each year within 
the gift tax exemptions. This pro- 
cedure reduces my taxable estate for 
both Federal Estate Tax and State 
Inheritance Tax purposes. 

(4) In event my wife predeceases 
me I lose the advantage of the mar- 
ital deduction, and my Federal Es- 
tate Taxes go skyrocketing. 

These are but a few of the reasons 
I insure my wife. There are others. 


Shall we class this as business insur- 
ance? No, not in the strict sense of 
the term. 


What It Is 


For our purposes I will define 
business insurance as that insurance 
which is purchased with corporate, 
partnership or sole proprietorship 
dollars as well as the life insurance 
which is purchased by personal dol- 
lars if that life insurance is _pri- 
marily designed to serve some spe- 
cific business purpose, such as 
funding a buy and sell agreement be- 
tween partners or corporate owners. 
We will exclude from our definition 
of business life insurance merely for 
convenience sake group insurance as 
well as pension and profit sharing 
plans. This definition then confines 
us to the area conventionally thought 
of as corporation, partnership or sole 
proprietor insurance and is suffi- 
ciently broad to include Key Man 
insurance which is applicable and 
useful in the hands of any one of the 
three forms of business mentioned 
above. 

Just how important is this field 
of business insurance in the over-all 
life insurance picture and in our 
economy generally? The Institute of 
Life Insurance says that: The pro- 
tection of businesses has become an 
important part of life insurance. The 
Institute estimates that over $30 

(Continued on page 26) 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR USE... 


The life insurance industry has 
lumbered along for years with the 
myth that “surrendered net cost” 
figures are a sound basis for choos- 
ing-one life insurance company or 
plan of insurance instead of 
another. This has created conflict- 
ing claims that must leave the 
public confused. 


Harold J. Cummings, President 
of Minnesota Mutual Life, de- 
bunked the “‘net cost myth” in an 
address before the 52nd annual 
meeting of the American Life 
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This booklet explains these five reasons 
why anyone who would have a prospect 
choose a life insurance company or policy 
solely or mainly on lowest ‘‘surrendered 
net cost’ must be either uninformed or 
insincere: 


1. surrendered Net Cost figures imply 
that benefits in the policies compared 
are the same. They are not. 


2. Experience proves that the chance 
that a 20 year “Surrendered Net Cost’ 
figure for any one company will work 
out as represented for any one buyer is 
about one in 150,000. Where two com- 
panies are involved the chance is one in 
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Business Life—from page 24 


billion of life insurance is now owned 
by well over 1,000,000 American 
business firms or their owners, with 
probably $4-billion of this “business 
life insurance” being bought an- 
nually now. 

A large part of this business in- 
surance is on the owners, in partner- 
ships, closely held corporations or 
sole proprietorships, to provide satis- 
factory transferral of the owner’s in- 
terest in case of death and insure 
continuity of the business. 

Another large portion of this busi- 
ness life insurance is on the lives of 
key men, to provide the firm with 
funds to tide over replacement dis- 
locations in the event of death. In 
spite of mass business developments, 
the Institute points out, individuals 
are still vital and often represent the 
backbone of operations. 

My own company, The North- 
western Mutual, finds that approxi- 
mately 15% of its total volume 
comes within this area of business 
insurance. The average size of busi- 
ness insurance cases is approxi- 
mately $31,000 per case, while the 
average of all cases sold including 
business insurance cases is approxi- 
mately $11,000. The average pre- 
mium per $1,000 is considerably 
higher, while the persistency of the 
business insurance cases is better 
than the over-all persistency. 

In my own case, during 1959 and 
1960, 37% of my volume and 11% 
of my lives production came from 
business insurance. My average size 
business case was $43,000 while my 
over-all average, including business 
cases, was $20,000 per case. The av- 
erage premium per $1,000 was ma- 
terially higher and the persistency 
just couldn’t be any better. 


Important Area 


How important is this area of 
Business Life Insurance to our so- 
ciety and to the over-all economy of 
our Nation? Mr. H. D. Graven- 
gaard who is a top thinker in this 
field says the following: 

“(1) There are approximately 4 
million individual businesses in the 
U. S. today. 

(2) 87% of these businesses employ 
less than eight people. 

(3) 60% of these businesses have 
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no business life insurance and that 
40% of those who have no business 
life insurance have never even heard 
of life insurance for business pur- 
poses. 

(4) There is a far greater need for 
business life insurance than there is 
for fire insurance. A building may 
never burn but it is a cinch that every 
business man is going to die. Most 
business men have their all in 
their business, and death without 
properly planned business life insur- 
ance means a good possibility of 
business failure which in turn is 
disastrous to their personal estate. 
(5) There is growing realization 
and positive evidence that business 
profits are made by men and not by 
machines. 

(6) Political, economic and social 
considerations compel our Govern- 
ment to be vitally interested in the 
success and prosperity of each in- 
dividual business. Profitably operat- 
ing business enterprises, large and 
small, are the basic source from 
which taxes are raised to meet the 
evergrowing public budget.” 


Everybody Involved 


When a successful business man 
employing a dozen people in my 
community of Colorado Springs 
dies and his business is liquidated 
because the executor or adminis- 
trator can’t afford to gamble his per- 
sonal funds to keep the business 
going, or because there is no one in 
the deceased’s family or business, 
competent or financially able to run 
the business, who gets hurt? The 
answer is everybody gets hurt—some 
more than others. The community 
is poorer because the salaries of 
twelve people cease, and that means 
their buying power is reduced. This 
in turn hurts every business and pro- 
fessional man up and down the 
street. It also means that everyone 
in the community will have to pay 
slightly more taxes because we have 
lost one successful if not satisfied 
taxpayer. Thus, the burden rests 
more heavily on the remaining tax- 
payers. The people all over my State 
get hurt because our successful busi- 
ness man paid a sizeable state tax 
and so did his twelve employees. 
Now they pay considerably less or 
nothing in support of State Govern- 
ment, and the rest of the taxpayers 


must shoulder this additional burden. 
People throughout the country get 
hurt—not much of course, but some, 
because our deceased successful bus'- 
ness man paid relatively heavy Fed- 
eral taxes. Now that he is gone and 
his business is closed this source of 
Federal taxes is nonexistent. 
Chances are that his employees wil! 
be earning less now and also paying 
less taxes. How is this loss to the 
Government going to be made up? 
You—each of you will pay your 
share one way or another eventually. 

The big loser in this all too com- 
monplace tragedy, of course, is the 
family of this deceased business man. 
Its sole source of income no longer 
exists. Thus, they are denied and 
deprived of the many necessities 
such as food, clothes, shelter and ed- 
ucation, which they had previously 
assumed to be their God-given right 
to enjoy. Some of these families will 
weather the storm and make satis- 
factory adjustment, but others will 
eventually become public charges and 
further burden the already heavily 
loaded taxpayer. 

Is there a reasonable solution to 
this problem? Certainly there is, 
and a major portion of the solution 
rests with the Life Underwriter. 
His responsibility as a Life Under- 
writer extends well beyond the mere 
necessity to earn a living for himself 
and his family. He is charged with 
the responsibility of being informed 
in highly diverse areas. Were this 
not true I am sure that the CLU de- 
gree, which is the highest standard 
of professionalism available to peo- 
ple in our profession, would not re- 
quire that he pass very difficult ex- 
aminations covering laws, wills, 
trusts, taxation, business organiza- 
tion, business and personal finance 
as well as the basic fundamentals of 
life insurance and how it can serve 
as a valuable tool for a client in solv- 
ing his particular problem or prob- 
lems. 


Underwriter's Responsibilities 


The underwriter’s responsibility is 
more than merely being informed. 
His responsibility charges him with 
the task of educating and informing 
others. It is his duty as well as his 
privilege to carry this knowledge and 
information to the public who need 
it and who will in turn, if he has 
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properly motivated them, in a pro- 
fessional manner, take action—action 
which will not only amply remuner- 
ate him as an underwriter for his 
services, but will in a larger sense 
create a never-ending chain of events 
which will reflect nothing but eco- 
nomic good to our éntire economy, 
starting in the home and ending with 
the economy at large. 
Underwriters then need to be well 
informed and must constantly stay 
informed through continued reading 
and study. They must also be pos- 
sessed of some of the © iissionaries’ 
zeal. This zeal must 1,0t reflect it- 
self in high pressure tactics and de- 
vious methods to gain personal ends, 
but rather as a realization that they 
have duties and responsibilities to 
the public, which if faithfully per- 
formed, can and will inevitably lead 
to great and lasting social and eco- 
nomic well-being for all society. 


Sole Proprietorship 


A sole proprietorship is an un- 
incorporated, one-man business 
owned, controlled, and directed com- 
pletely by this one man. He as sole 
proprietor gets all the profits, en- 
joys limited tax liabilities, can ex- 
pand or contract his business opera- 
tion as he pleases, and enjoys a 
minimum of government regulations 
and reports. 

Even with these numerous advan- 
tages the sole proprietor’s operation 
is no bed of roses. He as sole pro- 
prietor not only has unlimited per- 
sonal liability for all business debts 
and vice versa but even more signifi- 
cant is the fact that on his death the 
business terminates and becomes an 
asset in his probate estate. The ma- 
jority of sole proprietors have every- 
thing either invested or pledged for 
business reasons. Many of them will 
have encumbered their personal life 
insurance to support and expand 
their business. Understand, we are 
not talking now about the proprietor 
who is broke or nearly so or is in 
business on a shoe'string. We are 
thinking of the successful operator, 
one who has made a good living for 
his family and perhaps drives a 1959 
or 1960 model station wagon while 
his wife drives a 1957 or 1958 com- 
pact, one who has a couple of chil- 
dren who will need college education. 
Does this sole proprietor have any 
need for business life insurance? 

(Continued on the next page) 
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from 


Great-West Life 


Great-West Life Annuities offer your clients — at low 
cost — a life-time tax-sheltered investment . . . offer you a 
very profitable commission rate. In addition to the partici- 
pating Annual Premium Retirement Annuity, Great-West 
has a wide variety of participating and non-participating 
Single Premium Plans and many other contracts tailored 
to suit individual requirements . . . such as Temporary 
Annuity, Term Certain Annuity, Reversionary Annuity ... 
in fact, there’s a profitable Great-West Annuity to meet 
every need. 


Greai-West Life has many other advantages too! Here are 
the most important . . . a wide range of quality contracts; 
rates that win sales; personal, attentive service on every 
contract; liberal commissions; complete co-operation and 
open-minded assistance from Head Office; plus the fact 
that Great-West is firmly established as one of the most 
experienced leaders in brokerage business. 


Increase your earnings . . . by selling Great-West Annuities. 
Call or write your nearest Great-West office today. 


THE 
Great-West Life 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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OR LOSS? 


. . . a professional audio-visual pro- 
gram could make the difference. In 
recruiting, an audio-visual program 
offers a complete and uniform presen- 
tation of an insurance sales career, 
emphasizes the professionalism of such 
a career on a realistic basis. Helps 
— the right man at the right 
time. In training, audio-visual is a 
must... it provides a method for the 
proper and complete training of new 
agents . . . does an equally effective 
job in all agencies. Starts the new 
man selling faster. Find out how an 
audio-visual program used in conjunc- 
tion with DuKane Sound Slidefilm 
Se will help you hire more ef- 
fectively . . . train more efficiently. 





MICROMATIC 
SOUND SLIDEFILM 
PROJECTOR 


Projects 35 mm sound stripfilm onto its 
own built-in screen for desk-top show- 
ings and offers brilliant large screen 
projection for large audiences. Just 
set it up and turn it on... . fully 
automatic operation keeps sound pee 
pictures in perfect synchronization. 
For audio-visual program informa- 
tion and a product demonstration 
write to: 


DuKane 


CORPORATION 
DEPT. BI-41 ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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Business Life-—Continued 


The answer is a very definite yes and 
if Life Underwriters fail to point 
out, in a very vivid manner, his need, 
they are derelict in their duty both 
to the proprietor and to society. 

Unless our sole proprietor has 
made some definite plans for either 
the continuation or sale of his busi- 
ness on his death, it will be liqui- 
dated by his personal representa- 
tives. Liquidation in most cases 
means a loss of 50% to 80%. The 
family might receive as little from 
liquidation as the business had pre- 
viously furnished each year while the 
owner was on the job operating it. 
This is financial tragedy for the fam- 
ily. What can be done for this man 
and his family? First, we can see 
to it that he has a reasonably ade- 
quate personal life insurance estate 
which is not in any way pledged to 
the business. Perhaps his wife 
should own a major portion of the 
personal life insurance. Secondly, 
we must help our sole proprietor to 
locate someone in his business or 
family or possibly even a competitor 
who can profitably operate the busi- 
ness either for himself or for the de- 
ceased’s family and himself on a 
profitable basis. When this individ- 
ual has been located, arrangements 
must be made for him to buy all or 
part of the business on the death of 
the sole proprietor. This means busi- 
ness life insurance and a binding 
written agreement. It also means 
that in all likelihood this Key em- 
ployee will have to have additional 
salary income in order to be in a 
position to purchase insurance on 
our sole proprietor. The proceeds 
from this insurance will furnish the 
cash with which he will purchase the 
business, thus liquidating part or all 
of the surviving families’ interest at 
a fair and reasonable price. The 
lawyer and the accountant along 
with the Life Underwriter may come 
up with many variations of this basic 
idea but when the job is finally com- 
pleted everyone concerned will be 
better off and Mr. Sole Proprietor 
can then spend all of his time and 
efforts improving and expanding his 
business rather than wondering and 
worrying about how things will be 
handled and how his family will fare 
in event of his death. 

Let’s not forget that our sole pro- 


prietor is going to have some rather 
enthusiastic help and support in 
building and expanding his business 
from the key man who is some day 
going to be part or full owner of the 
business. He, the key man, now has 
a vested interest in the future of this 
business and his renewed enthusiasm 
will more than likely reflect itself in 
increased profits sufficient to offset 
the increase in salary he has been 
awarded to purchase the insurance 
on Mr. Sole Proprietor. 

The partnership is much like the 
sole proprietorship from the legal 
and tax point of view. It differs 
mainly in the number of personalities 
involved, and the more people we 
have involved the more complex be- 
comes our problem. The advantages 
of the partnership are exactly the 
same as those previously mentioned 
for the sole proprietorship. Along 
with these advantages come the same 
disadvantages. 


(1) Unlimited personal liability for 
business debts. This is a more seri- 
ous problem in the partnership than 
in the sole proprietorship because 
there are more personalities involved 
and each of these persons is com- 
pletely responsible for the other’s 
business commitments. 

(2) Death of a partner automati- 
cally, legally dissolves the partner- 
ship and the surviving partner or 
partners become the liquidating trus- 
tee. The trustee can continue to op- 
erate the business at his own risk, 
assuming of course that the de- 
ceased’s personal representative is 
also willing to risk his own personal 
funds on possible successful opera- 
tion by the surviving partner. Few 
surviving partners and personal rep- 
resentatives are willing to take this 
gamble because the law is harsh and 
brutal on those who guess wrong. 
The final result is that a vast ma- 
jority of partnerships which have 
done no planning end up in liquida- 
tion on the death of a partner. When 
this happens it spells financial trag- 
edy for the family of the deceased 
partner and also for the surviving 
partners as well as the business 
community. 

A life underwriter with only ele- 
mentary knowledge of business in- 
surance can save the day and spare 
everyone involved the hardship and 
suffering which is inevitable without 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Big mortgage. Could your client’s widow pay it off? A MONY 
Mortgage Protection rider added to the basic policy can help 
assure him that she’d have a home instead of a debt. 
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Big education needs. Tuition costs are high—and will prob- 
ably go higher in the future. ‘ADD-ON’ can help assure 
money for his children’s college education, in case he dies. 


Big family to feed. What would happen if something happens to him? 
His basic MONY Life Insurance policy plus a low-cost ‘ADD-ON’ rider can 





help guarantee his family an income until the children are grown. 


IF HIS LIFE INSURANCE NEEDS ARE BIG (come iswr) 
YOU'VE GOT A RED-HOT PROSPECT FOR MONY’S ‘ADD-ON’ 


Big responsibilities often take so much 
of a man’s current income that he 
finds it difficult to get all the life in- 
surance protection he needs right now. 

MONY’s ‘ADD-ON’ Life Insurance 
appeals to people like that. Here’s 
how it works: You sell your client a 
basic MONY policy, one that builds 
cash value for him., (There’s a dis- 
count if the face value is $5,000 or 
more.) At the same time, you add on 
low-cost ‘ADD-ONs’ that can give him 
the extra protection he needs right 
now at a price he can afford. 





‘ADD-ON’ decreasing term riders can 
give 4 and often’ 5 times as much 
immediate protection as the basic 
policy provides. 

What’s more, ‘in most cases the 
‘ADD-ON’ can be converted into per- 
manent insurance. ‘ADD-ON’ keeps 
the door open for repeat sales that 
build big commissions. 

Find out how ‘ADD-ON’ can give 
big protection at low cost. Send cou- 
pon for free booklet. The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company Of New York, 


New York, New York. 








'----- 


MONY, Dept. BI-461 
Broadway at 55th St. 


New York 19, N.Y. 





Please send me___ PRO 
copies of free book- PLUS 
let showing how ake 
‘ADD-ON’ can give ee 1 
my clients big pro- ae 
tection at low cost. 
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Business Life—from page 28 


his product. The answer, of course, 
is a binding buy and sell agreement 
between the partners funded with 
life insurance, The life insurance to 
be purchased and owned by the part- 
nership or the individual partners on 
each other, depending on whether 
the clients choose to follow the entity 
theory or the cross purchase plan. 
It is mandatory that the client’s at- 
torney be brought into the picture 
to give advice and draft the buy and 
sell agreement. 

From a ‘tax point of view part- 
nership insurance is almost a ne- 
cessity in any successful partner- 
ship. First of all a properly drawn 
buy and sell agreement will establish 
the value of the deceased partner’s 
interest for estate and inheritance tax 
purposes thus eliminating subse- 
quent arguments and disagreements 
with the taxing authorities. Sec- 
ondly, the fact that proceeds of life 
insurance are not taxable as income, 
except in circumstances where there 
is a recognized transfer for value, 
gives life insurance a tremendous ad- 
vantage over any other manner of 
funding the purchase of a paftner’s 
interest. 


Two-man Partnership 


Let’s take a simple example to 
demonstrate. We have a highly suc- 
cessful two-man partnership into 
which each partner has contributed 
an equal amount of capital over a 
period of years. Their gross sales 
amount to $400,000 per year and 
each partner draws $25,000 per year 
in salary and bonus. They agree be- 
tween them that the net worth of the 
business including good will is $200,- 
000 and that in event of the death 
of either of them, the other is to buy 
the deceased share at $100,000. 
They have their attorney draw up a 
binding buy and sell agreement but 
they fail to include any life insur- 
ance in the plan. The survivor is 
given a period of 10 years over which 
he is to pay off the $100,000 plus 
5% interest on the remaining bal- 
ance to the heirs of the deceased 
partner. This arrangement sounds 
reasonable and it certainly is better 
than no plan at all. It protects the 
deceased’s heirs and guarantees them 
a steady income for 10 years, assum- 
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ing of course that the survivor is able 
to successfully operate the business 
and meet his obligations to the sur- 
vivor’s family, as well as pay his 
increased income taxes and his own 
living costs, which by the way, are 
not small because he and his family 
have become accustomed to a rela- 
tively high standard of living on his 
$25,000 a year income. 


The Results 


Prior to the tragedy our survivor 
had an income of $25,000 and with 
his family exemptions he paid $6,- 
000 Federal Income Tax and $1,100 
State income tax, leaving 17,900 
spendable dollars. After the tragedy 
when he becomes sole owner of the 
business his income is $50,000 but 
he must spend $10,000 of this for 
help to replace his deceased partner. 
He now has $40,000 income and his 
Federal income tax is $14,000 while 
his State income tax is $2,500—a 
total of $16,500 in taxes which leaves 
him $23,500. But he has a $10,000 
note due which must be paid out of 
this $23,500, leaving him $13,500 
for living expenses. He has $5,000 
in interest due also but this is de- 
ductible for income tax purposes and 
in his 56% bracket it only actually 
costs him $2,200, thus he has $11,300 
remaining for living expenses which 
have previously taken all of $17,900. 
Can he make it? Yes, he probably 
can but not without a struggle. The 
family is going to take a 27% cut- 
back in their standard of living. This 
is no mean accomplishment. If the 
family can’t cut the mustard he will 
next borrow on his personal life in- 
surance and sink this capital into the 
business. Anyway we look at it he 
is going to have a rough time and he 
may have to end up selling an inter- 
est in the business to someone he 
would rather not be associated with 
or he could hang on by putting all 
of his personal assets in the busi- 
ness and then going broke. 

What a needless tragedy for 
everyone because it could have all 
been avoided if a good life insur- 
ance agent had taken the time to tell 
these two 45-year-old partners that 
a life insurance premium of about 
$5,000 per year would have funded 
their partnership agreement with 
$100,000 of life insurance on each 
of them. This $100,000 of life insur- 


ance would come to either of them 
income tax free in event of the death 
of the other. The deceased's interest 
could be discharged with no strain 
and everybody including society in 
general would be better off. As 
frosting on the cake it would be well 
to point out to our successful part- 
ners that if they live, this life insur- 
ance would have sufficient cash value 
at age 65 to pay each of them about 
$450.00 per month the rest of their 
life if they wished to retire at that 
time. We might also mention that 
these policies materially strengthen 
their company credit as well as fur- 
nish the highest grade collateral 
available should they need to borrow 
money. In fact, it is the only collat- 
eral they can own which possesses 
a guaranteed borrowing value at a 
relatively low guaranteed rate of in- 
interest. 


Corporate Provisions 


The corporation differs materially 
from the proprietorship or partner- 
ship. It is an artificial being, a cre- 
ation of the law. It is superior to 
the partnership and proprietorship 
in three major respects. 

(1) Liability of the corporate own- 
ers (stockholders) is limited to the 
amount they have invested in the 
company stock. 

(2) Death of a corporate owner 
(stockholder) does not cause auto- 
matic liquidation as in the propri- 
etorship and partnership. In other 
words a corporation being a creature 
of the law does not die thus it has 
continuity of life and existence lack- 
ing in the other business forms. 

(3) Ownership of a corporation is 
more flexible because it is a simple 
matter to transfer stock through sale 
or gift. The disadvantages of the 
corporation versus the partnership 
are its vulnerability to heavy taxes 
Federal and State and the necessity 
of observing Government regula- 
tions and filing Government reports. 

Our remarks here refer to the 
closed corporation, one with a small 
number of stockholders each of 
whom is interested in management 
of the corporation rather than the 
large publicly held corporation such 
as General Electric or AT&T. 

Essentially the closed corporation 
is nothing more than an incorporated 
partnership and thus its problems 
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are about the same as those of the 
partnership which we have previ- 
ously discussed. The important dif- 
ference is that death of an owner 
does not dissolve a corporation as it 
does a partnership. On the death of 
a stockholder his stock passes to his 
personal representative (executor 
or administrator) and is then passed 
to his heirs. This is a matter of vital 
importance both to the heirs of the 
deceased as weil as to the surviving 
stock owners because it brings new 
personalities onto the management 
team. 

Even if the deceased were a 
minority stockholder, the situation 
could become serious for the surviv- 
ing stockholders. The executor has 
the right to investigate the books, 
attend all meetings of the directors, 
and in general make himself a nui- 
sance. Thus, life could become un- 
bearable for the surviving stockhold- 
ers, with very disastrous effects on 
earnings. 

If, on the other hand, the deceased 
were a majority stockholder, the 
situation could become tragic for the 
survivors. The executor could then 
elect a new board of directors, kick 
out the surviving stockholder-execu- 
tives, and take over full man: sement 
of the company. 

The heirs of the deceased also 
stand to suffer heavily in such a 
situation especially should our de- 
ceased stockholder be a minority 
owner. His heirs might well have a 
sizeable amount of capital tied up 
in the business on which manage- 
ment would pay no dividends. If the 
heirs needed income, and they usu- 
ally do, there would be no alterna- 
tive except to sell the stock at a price 
the surviving stockholders wished to 
pay which in all probability would be 
well below its actual value. 


Identical Solution 


Is there a solution to this prob- 
lem? Certainly there is and it rests 
for a large part in the hands of life 
underwriters. The solution is identi- 
cal to that described previously in 
the partnership: A written agree- 
ment which calls for stock redemp- 
tion by the corporation or stock pur- 
chase by the surviving stockholders. 
This agreement should be funded by 
life insurance in amounts adequate 
to carry out the agreement. The 
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"Ls show you the most 
terrific sales brochure in 
the business — (with app- 
lication attached) we'll 
give you this Tip-O- 
Matic Sugar Container. 


Lady National 


is a saving and protection 
“Women, Only! 
Fits women to a “T’’. Spe- 
cial option pays benefit for 
policy if husband dies. 
Adaptable for final ex- 
penses and social security. 
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REPRESENTED IN 25 KEY 
STATES 


NOTE: This offer is good only 
in the following states in 
which National Travelers Life 
is licensed to operate. 


Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michi- 





gan, Minnesota, Missouri, 








Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, North Dakota, Okla- 





homa, Oregon, South Da- 





kota, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin and 











Wyoming. 
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values of this corporation life insur- 
ance, assuming the owners live, are 
identical to those previously enumer- 
ated for partnership insurance. 

We should keep in mind that pre- 
miums on business life insurance are 
not deductible for income tax pur- 
poses. Isn’t it fortunate tat this is 
true because if they were deductible 
it would stand to reason that the pro- 
ceeds in event of death would be tax- 
able as income. Deductibility of pre- 


miums would destroy the most 
important of the basic concepts of 
business life insurance. You can’t de- 
duct what you haven’t spent. Premi- 
ums on business life insurance are a 
direct charge against company sur- 
plus, but to counterbalance this 
charge is the fact that the increase in 
cash value reserves is a credit to sur- 
plus. The difference between the 
charge and the credit is the net cost 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Life—Continued 


of the life insurance. A ledger state- 
ment will do a perfect job of explain- 
ing this. We should keep in mind 
that the reserve on a business life in- 
surance policy as in any life insur- 
ance policy is increasing each year at 
a guaranteed rate of interest income 
tax free. For a company in a 52% 
tax bracket this is a very important 
consideration. 

Whether corporation, partnership 
or proprietorship every successful 
business has one or more key men 
upon whoin its success depends— 
the president, treasurer, sales man- 
ager, advertising manager, research 
engineer, production manager, plant 
manager, etc. They constitute the 
most valuable asset of the business. 
Profits are made by men and not by 
machines. Thus is born the idea of 
key man insurance. Management 
has long recognized the importance 
of insuring plants, machinery, stock 
and material assets against fire, wind 
damage, floods, etc. Only in recent 
years has management recognized 
that these material assets are worth- 
less without key men who have the 
know-how to use them sufficiently 
well to make a profit for the com- 
pany. 

Who is a key man and where do 
we find him? Rest assured that there 
is at least one key man in every 
successful business. He may be a 
man with special skill or knowledge 
such as a gifted executive, a research 
chemist, a dynamic sales manager or 
a highly efficient production man- 
ager, 
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He may be the man who has close 
personal connections with substantial 
buyers of the firm’s product or serv- 
ice. He may be an ex-government 
employee who knows his way around 
Washington. He may be any indi- 
vidual in the business who because 
of his connections, wealth, personal- 
ity or political pull is responsible for 
a sizeable portion of the company’s 
business. 

The key man may be the individ- 
ual who is the chief source of the 
company’s credit, he may be wealthy 
in his own right and be able person- 
ally to finance the company when 
funds are required or he may be the 
man who knows the bankers and in 
whom the bankers have confidence. 
Whoever he is and whatever he does 
for the company, he is important and 
we must not forget that there may 
be several key men in any one busi- 
ness whether it be corporation, part- 
nership or sole proprietorship. 


Underwriting Responsibility 


It is the responsibility of under- 
writers to see that these key men are 
insured if we want a healthy busi- 
ness community. How should it be 
done? Educate management on the 
values of key man insurance and 
what it can do for the business. Here 
again some of the missionaries’ zeal 
must be evident. 

The points that can be made for 
key man insurance are as follows: 
(1) Key man insurance indemnifies 
the firm for loss of key man and pro- 
vides the cash to go out and hire the 
best possible replacement, thus the 


@ Persistent pain and stiffness on arising 


@ Pain or tenderness in at least one joint 


@ Swelling in at least one joint 


@ Recurrence of these symptoms 


If these symptoms recur, 


secur” ARTHRITIS 


THE ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM FOUNDATION 
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firm can continue in the profit col- 
umn. 

(2) Key man insurance is a safe, 
simple and convenient method by 
which the firm can accumulate a re- 
serve for business emergencies. 

(3) Key man insurance improves 
the firm’s credit because bankers and 
business men alike respect manage- 
ment which makes intelligent plans 
for the future. Furthermore there 
is no finer collateral than a good life 
insurance policy. 

(4) Proceeds in event of death of 
key man are received income tax 
free. 

(5) Key man insurance provides a 
measure of stability in the eyes of 
creditors, customers and employees. 
(6) Proceeds of key man insurance 
can be used to extend the salary of 
the key man to his family for a pe- 
riod of time after his death at no 
cost to the company because the pro- 
ceeds are received by the firm tax 
free and the final salary paid to the 
family is tax deductible by the firm. 
Furthermore, the first $5,000 re- 
ceived by the key man’s beneficiary 
is received income tax free by her. 
(7) Proceeds of key man insurance 
may be used by the firm to buy up 
any interest he may have had in the 
firm. 

(8) In event the key man lives to 
retirement age the cash reserves on 
key man insurance may be used to 
purchase his interest in the business 
or applied toward his retirement in- 
come through a deferred compensa- 
tion arrangement. 

Key man insurance is probably the 
easiest form of business insurance to 
write because it is basically very sim- 
ple and easy for management to un- 
derstand and appreciate. 

If an insurance man is worthy of 
being called a life underwriter, he 
will accept the tremendous challenge 
of helping American business be 
successful. We hear a lot of talk 
today about communism and other 
isms and how they are a threat to 
our way of life. We also know that 
communism cannot live and thrive in 
a strong and healthy economy. We 
have the greatest of tools in our 
hands, which if properly and intelli- 
gently applied, can do more than any 
other single factor toward building 
and maintaining a strong, vigorous 
and healthy economy. That tool is 
business life insurance. 
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FOR SUCCESSFUL, 
SMOOTH-RUNNING, 
ENJOYABLE CONVENTIONS 
THE CHOICE HOTELS ARE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Convention committees get standing ovations when they 


choose Canadian Pacific hotels for meetings large and small. 


These famous hotels specialize in catering to conventions, 


with complete facilities and trained staffs. Each is a pleasure 


center in itself, and a perfect starting point for a 


before-or-after vacation. Other delightful Canadian Pacific 


hotels include: The Digby Pines, Digby, Nova Scotia; 
Cornwallis Inn, Kentville, Nova Scotia; The Algonquin 


Hotel, St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, N.B; Roya! Alexandra Hotel, 


Winnipeg, Man; Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask; 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary, Alta; Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, 
Alta; Chateau Lake Louise, Lake Louise, Alta; and Hotel 
Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C.* At each, you'll get more done 
and have more fun, because they're Canadian Pacific! 
For information and reservations write: Convention 

Traffic Department, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Windsor Station, Montreal. 


*Jointly operated by Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways Co 
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CHATEAU FRONTENAC, Québec. World- 
famous for its magnificent site high above old Québec and the 
scenic St. Lawrence. Scene of a historic secret summit meeting 
of World War II, and of many another successful conference. 
723 rooms, private dining rooms, exhibition halls. Gourmet 
food, meticulous service, every comfort. After hours, you'll ex- 
plore the quaint streets of old Québec; enjoy the hotel’s vast 
range of winter or summer sports. Open all year. 





ROYAL YORK, Toronto. Largest hotel in the 


British Commonwealth. 1600 modern rooms, each with 
radio and TV. Public rooms that seat up to 7,500. Service 
for 10,000 at the same time. Fully equipped meeting 
rooms of all sizes. Epicurean meals, superb service. Drive 
right into the 400-car garage, register, go straight to your 
room if you wish. The Royal York is in downtown 
Toronto, surrounded by shops, theatres, night life. Only 
hours from key U.S. cities by rail and air. Open year-round. 





EMPRESS HOTEL, Victoria, B.C. The friendly 


English-style inn in its rose garden setting. Victoria’s mild 


climate makes the Empress a favorite winter convention center. 
The Empress has 570 comfortable rooms, and is fully equipped 
for conventions of up to 800 persons. International cuisine, 
gracious service, excellent facilities for work and relaxation. 
Enjoy the Crystal Garden pool, golf, salmon fishing, lawn bowl- 
ing, or touring the exciting Pacific Northwest. Open all year. 





a DATA-PHONE case h 


A midwestern insurance company sets a dramatic 


example for users of data-processing equipment 


The Hardware Mutuals - Sentry 
Life insurance group is using a new 
data-communications system to 
speed data handling by 500 per cent 
and reduce operating costs by over 
a million dollars a year. 


The new system makes use of the 
nationwide Long Distance tele- 
phone network. It combines the 
Bell System’s new Data-Phone serv- 
ice with data processing equipment 
to send business records from 32 
branches to the company’s central- 
ized computer center at Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. 


Machines “talk” to machines 


All kinds of daily operating data, 
from widely scattered points, are 
handled efficiently and accurately at 
speeds up to 200 words per minute. 
The data is keyed into punch cards. 


The one source for all business communications 


A Data-Phone unit is connected to 
business machines at both the send- 
ing and receiving locations. A phone 
call is put through—and the ma- 
chines immediately start “talking” 
data. It’s that simple. 


The system is as flexible as the 
telephone network itself. The insur- 
ance company pays for telephone 
circuits only when using them, as 
for any branch-to-headquarters call. 
And Data-Phone takes up little more 
space than a standard typewriter. 


Learn how high-speed, low-cost 
Data-Phone service can streamline 
your company’s data processing. Just 
call your Bell Telephone Business 
Office and ask for a Communica- 
tions Consultant. He'll bring you 
the complete story. 





James P. Jacobs, President, 
Hardware Mutuals - Sentry Life 
insurance group, says: 


“Our new data-processing tech- 
nique—with the rapid communica- 
tion of data made possible by 
Data-Phone—is benefiting our 
business in many important ways. 


“It lets us collect the mass of 
information wé need for manage- 
ment decisions almost instantly. 
It has cut the time needed for 
certain policy-handling functions 
from three days to three minutes. 
It is reducing our operating costs 
by over $1,000,000 a year and is 
helping us give our policyholders 
better service than ever before. 


“Naturally, we’re enthusiastic 
about it.” 
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MOBILE FILE 


Edward Ochman Systems unuounces the 
release of a new product in the data proces- 
sing accessory field. A new mobile file 
with 30 compartments designed to store the 
various sizes of self-contacting and jack- 
type wires found in all tabulating depart- 
ments. With a specific drawer set aside 
for each type of wire, data processing in- 
stallations are assured of better house- 
keeping, speedier finding and replacing of 
wires, and much more departmental ef- 
ficiency. The mobile feature allows the 
wiring technician to have at his finger-tips 
all types of wires normally needed to wire 
the control panels. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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[CL] Policy Lock Box 

[] Hand Adder 

[] Automatic Collator 
[] Movable Partitions 
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POLICY LOCK BOX 


A new, rugged, fire-resistant combination 
lock box has recently been announced by 
the Durham Manufacturing Company, who 
have designed this box specifically for the 
life, fire, and casualty insurance men and 
the stock broker. The box measurers 5% 
inches wide and 11% inches long, an ideal 
size for policies or securities. The heavy 
gauge steel construction of this box affords 
maximum safety for the documents kept in 
it, while the special three number Sesame 
combination lock assures privacy. One 
special feature of this box is the Sesame 
lock, whose combination may be easily set 
and changed at will by the owner. 





HAND ADDER 


Featured at the National Business Show 
was the latest addition to the Everest line, 
the “Plurima”—10-key Hand Adding Ma- 
chine 

This new machine is outstanding because 
it is the smallest and lightest hand adder 
with credit balance available on the Ameri- 
can market today. It weighs only 12 lbs. 
and is so compact that it can be carried in 
a briefcase. The unusually low price of 
the Plurima, combined with a 10-year parts 
guarantee, gives the owner the assurance 
that this machine is his best buy. 








AUTOMATIC COLLATOR 


Halverson Products Company announces 
its new high-speed all-electric, fully-auto- 
matic collator is now available on a money- 
saving lease plan. The Halverson Collator 
collates at the amazing speed of 8 sheets 
per second, 480 sheets per minute, 28,800 
sheets per hour. It delivers complete criss- 
crossed sets, jogged and counted in the 
delivery tray. This collator is currently 
saving labor, time and dollars for insur- 
ance companies, banks, federal, state and 
county offices, and many others doing loose 
sheet gathering. 





MOVABLE PARTITIONS 


The addition of a movable office partition 
to its line of manufacture, has been an- 
nounced by Stelzer Moldings Inc. De- 
signed to fill the need for a fully flex- 
ible, easily installed and rearrangeable 
divider wall, SM Partitions are styled with 
aluminum components complementing wood 
grained panelling of distinctive appear- 
ance. 

“Marlite” panels with honeycomb core 
and walnut grained plastic finish are 
framed in satin finished aluminum, and 
connect to sturdy aluminum posts by means 
of an ingenious locking device, resulting in 
maximum rigidity with light weight com- 
ponents. 





Best’s Life News 
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YOUR GIRL FRIDAY 


S$ TODAY’s secretary being auto- 

mated right out of her job? Will 
a battery of dictating, transcribing, 
copying, message-taking, filing, bill- 
ing, posting and adding machixes re- 
place her? You bet your life it 
won't! 

The most automated in“1stry in 
America today is probably .he com- 
munications field. That familiar dial 
telephone is actually a small com- 
putor, able to “remember” and use 
“logic.” Yet over 200,000 telephone 
operators are needed to “wo-man” 
the telephone system ... and the 
number’s growing! More than 50,- 
000 new operators are hired and 
trained each year to fill vacated posi- 
tions and create new ones. These 
figures don’t take into account the 
girls behind the thousands of private 
exchanges across the country who 
combine memory, logic, swift, pre- 
cise action and charm in one conven- 
ient package. 

But don’t think it didn’t take that 
big executive in his plush office a 
long while to acknowledge the value 
of “the poor working girl.” 

Around the turn of the century, a 
“typewriter’—yesterday’s title for 
the steno-typist-secretary—got $10 
a week for a grueling 54 hours’ 
work, Many bosses complained that 


after they’d spent months or years 


training a girl for the business she’d 
have the nerve to run off and get 
married ! 

One such frustrated employer ran 
an ad demanding a girl who’d sign 
a contract not to get married... 
ever! In exchange for her promise, 
the girl was offered “life position, 
best salary.” 


More Important 


Yet women slowly made a place 
for themselves in the business world 
. a place that would be impossi- 
ble to fill, even with today’s elec- 
tronic marvels. As a matter of fact, 
automation is making the secretary’s 
role more important than ever be- 
fore. 
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Take the Vivicopy by Smith- 
Corona Marchant, a machine that 
reproduces copies of letters, invoices, 
reports, articles, etc. in a matter of 
seconds. It may eliminate many of 
her tedious copy-typing duties, but 
it also frees her to multiply and per- 
fect her other jobs. Corréspond- 
ence; reminding the busy exec. of 
his wife’s birthday, his anniversary, 
etc.; keeping the office tidy; filing; 
appointment making and breaking 
are now all within the province of 
the gal Friday. 


The busy secretary, who, years 
ago, amounted to nothing more than 
a flustered, exhausted office drudge 
by 5 P.M., now owes much of her 
well-groomed appearance and poised 
charm to the same “monster” that 
seemed to threaten her livelihood— 
automation. 


No more broken fingernails from 
frenetic typing thanks to soft-touch 
typewriters. No more five o’clock 
headaches from a balance sheet that 
didn’t balance thanks to simplified 
billing and posting equipment. No 
need for smudged hands and face 


from contact with messy reproduc- 
tions and developer fluid thanks to 
the “clean-as-a-whistle” polyethylene 
cartridges. And almost no more 
stocking runs from dashing around 
desks. 


No Picnic 


Yet, just because she’s still pleas- 
ing to the eye at day’s end, when 
everyone else is ready to collapse, 
don’t think her life’s a picnic. No 
machine has been built that can 
think up spur-of-the-moment excuses 
for broken appointments . . . or kid 
a disgruntled boss out of his bad 
humor . . . or pacify impatient cli- 
ents. These chores require that spe- 
cial charm and way of thinking pe- 
culiar to women. 

So when that spanking new office 
equipment starts buzzing away at top 
efficiency and you begin to wonder 
about the need for the pretty miss 
sitting at her lonely desk . . . don’t 
sell her short. You'd be in an awful 
fix without that fabulous gal Friday, 
she’s the best investment you ever 
made! 
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The new Royal Electric Typewriter makes words and letters so finely-honed it is 


a pleasure to put a signature to them. We think you will want this typewriter. 
But before you decide, please do yourself, your secretary, and your’ company this 
service: see all the makes of electric typewriters. Check them for printwork, 
for touch, for any other quality you wish. Only in this way can you really know 
the worth of the choice you will make. ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION 
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T APPEARS THAT in this modern 

day and age, everything we do is 
based on time. Regardless of what 
we do or how we do it, the ques- 
tions that management ask are, 
“How long will it take?” “How 
soon can J expect to get the finished 
report ?” 

How you do it, the equipment you 
use to accomplish this task, is not 
their concern. At this time your 
problem as a supervisor is to get the 
job done efficiently, accurately and 


by using a minimum amount of time.. 


Two important questions you must 

ask yourself are: 

1. What equipment do I need? 

2. Am I using the equipment to full 
advantage and capacity? 

The second part is most important 

. “am I using the equipment to 
full advantage and capacity?” Ri- 
diculous? Not really! In the quest 
to save time, we sometimes forget 
to think, because the operation is 
mechanical or routine. When you 
get right down to it, “doesn’t it take 
time just to think?” 

In view of this fact, we move auto- 
matically because our primary con- 
cern is to get the job completed. We 
do not always stop to analyze the 
situation. We tend to do the job the 
same way this time, because we did 
it “this way” the last time, and the 
time before that. This time however, 
we have a later model machine. 
In fact it is the latest model on the 
market. It’s more efficient, and what 
is more, it is twice as fast as the 
older model ... so even though 
we are using the same old proce- 
dure and method, we depend en- 
tirely upon the speed of the new 
machine to increase our output 
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A Little Thinking 


of work. Obviously we are going 
to save time and money. That is 
what we told management when we 
ordered the new machine even 
though the monthly rental was in- 
creased. Has anyone in the installa- 
tion given thought to the machine’s 
potential? Has anyone taken the 
time to think?!! As an example we 
used to send a file of cards through 
a collator two times to accomplish a 
given job. Does this mean that we 
have to do the job the same way on 
our new collator, and depend solely 
upon the increased speed of the ma- 
chine alone to save us time? We 
should stop and think about the pos- 
sibility of combining the two passes 
through the collator into one, and 
using our increased speed besides. 


Dummy File 


Each month at the Pierce Insur- 
ance Company, I.B.M. cards are ac- 
cumulated in the Actuarial Depart- 
ment grouped in various categories, 
such as claims, lapses, etc. At the 
end of the month the cards are sent 
to the I.B.M. department, where 
each group is punched with a desig- 
nated code signifying what group the 
card is from. All groups are then 
sorted together by policy number. 
These cards, approximately 3,000 in 
all, are called our “Dummy File.” 

This dummy file is then matched 
with selection against three full cab- 
inets of I.B.M. cards, representing 
approximately 165,000 cards. This 
file is referred to as the “Detail File.” 

Before we can begin the opera- 
tion there are always cards that must 
be merged into the detail file. These 
cards, approximately 3,000 in num- 
ber, have to be filed into the three 
cabinets of cards. 

These cards we call our “Supple- 
mental File.” They represent the 


cards that have been pulled from the 
file manually during the course of 
the month for various reasons. 


Old Procedure 


With our old procedure, we 
merged the supplemental file back 
into the detail cards in order to make 
the detail file complete. When the 
merging was completed, the detail 
file was again sent through the col- 
lator to match out the dummy file 
against the detail. It is obvious that 
the detail file was sent through the 
collator two times. We had ordered 
and now are in possession of a new 
collator (088). This machine is the 
latest on the market and almost three 
times as fast as the old machine 
(077). The old collator had a speed 
of 240-480 per minute depending on 
the operation. The new collator has 
a speed of 650-1300 per minute, de- 
pending on the operation involved. 
We do not, however, depend upon 
or accept this increased speed as a 
sole time saver. 

We took time to analyze the ca- 
pacity of the machine . . ..in other 
words we wasted a little time “think- 
ing” in order to save time. Our pri- 
mary concern was how the job could 
be accomplished with one pass 
through the collator instead of the 
customary two. Was this possible? 
It was not only possible, but we do 
it every month in less than half the 
time we used to take to do the same 
job. 

After our dummy file is coded and 
sorted to policy number, we match 
separately the dummy file against 
our supplemental file. Any matching 
cards are held aside. Our dummy 
file is then merged by policy number 
into the supplemental file, and the 
result of this operation is what we 

(Continued on the next page) 
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EVER MAKE A SLIP? 





You just can’t tell when she types on 
Eagle-A Easy Type-Erase Paper. Even 
whole sentences can be cleanly erased 
with an ordinary pencil eraser. No thin 
spots, no paper fuzz reveal the correction. 

Eagle-A Easy Type-Erase Papers in 
bond or onion skin come in letter and 
legal sizes in the original Hinge-Top Box. 
Available in 25% Cotton Fiber and new 
Super-Sulphite. 



















SAVE PAPER + SAVETIME with 
EAGLE-A Easy TYPE-ERASE 











For free 
test portfolio 
write Dept. B-1 
American Writing 
Paper Corporation, 
Holyoke, Mass. 





Thinking—Continued 


call our “Secondary File.” Our de- 
tail file or “Primary File” contained 
a common form, the same as our 
supplemental file. The Dummy file 
had none. By wiring our control 
panel accordingly we used the X-63 
as a control. Everytime we have an 
X-63 at the primary station (which 
is constantly) we have the same con- 
dition at the Secondary station and 
we tell the machine to merge. 
When we have an X-63 at the 
primary station, and a_ similar 
dummy card at the secondary sta- 
tion, we tell the machine to match. 
If there is no matching detail card, 
we select the dummy card and run 
it down later. 
What have we accomplished? We 
now merge our supplemental file into 
our detail file (165,000 cards), 
which used to be our first step on 
the old collator (077). At the same 
time we are match separating our 
dummy file against our detail file, 
and pulling our monthly adjust- 
ments. Both files are being se- 
quenced at the same time to verify 
their correct numerical order by 
policy number. 

It has paid for us to sacrifice val- 
uable time for a little thinking. 





Reprinted from The Interpreter. 


COMPUTER LANGUAGES 


DEVELOPMENT OF TWO common 
computer languages—ALGOL (AI- 
gorithmic Language) and COBOL 
(Common Business Oriented Lan- 
guage )—is enabling man to talk to 
these intricate electronic machines in 
algebra and English. ALGOL, for- 
mulated in 1958 by an international 
group of logicians, mathematicians 
and computer experts, allows com- 
puter commands to be expressed in 
nearly pure algebra, the mathema- 
tician’s natural problem-solving lan- 
guage. COBOL, now under devel- 
opment, is designed as a common 
language for business data process- 
ing. 


PUNCHED CARD BILLING 


How A LIFE INSURANCE company 
planned for and converted to 
punched card premium billing and 
accounting is described in a plan- 
ning report issued by the Life Office 
Management Association. The re- 
port, “Planning for and Converting 
to a Punched Card System for Pre- 
mium Billing and Accounting,” was 
prepared by Harry L. Archey, Jr., 
secretary, Fidelity Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. It was issued by 
LOMA as Planning Report No. 50. 
The study is an updated version of 
one originally published five years 
ago, soon after Fidelity Mutual 
completed a change from an Ad- 
dressograph premium billing and 
manual premium accounting system 
to one making extensive use of 
punched cards for the entire opera- 
tion. 


Major Changes 


In the five years since the conver- 
sion was completed, several major 
changes have been made in the sys- 
tem. All premium payments are 
now made directly to the home office, 
notices for monthly premiums are 
mailed only once a year, and the 
company is now using the preauthor- 
ized check service plan of monthly 
premium payments. In addition to 
outlining Fidelity Mutual’s premium 
billing and accounting system, the 
report covers the planning for the 
system, the manner in which the con- 
version was handled, and lists the 
advantages gained from the new sys- 
tem. Copies of “Planning for and 
Converting to a Punched Card Sys- 
tem” have been distributed to 
LOMA member companies. Addi- 
tional copies of the 32-page report 
are available at the Association office 
at a cost of $1.50 to members and 
$3 to nonmembers, plus postage and 
handling. 





mathematical problem: 


d=a(b+c) 


ALGOL statement: 
D:=A x (B+C); 





FICA DEDUCTION = FICA RATE (GROSS PAY +RAISE) 


COMPUTE FICA-DED EQUALS FICA-RATE 
TIMES (GROSS-PAY PLUS RAISE) 


data processing problem: 


COBOL statement: 
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USERS' COMPUTER 


A NEW SOLID-sTATE electronic in- 
formation processing system—a self- 
reyvlating, problem-oriented data 
prc cessing system that makes flexi- 
ble multi-processing and system ex- 
pansion without reprogramming 
practical for the first time has been 
announced by Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, 


Departing from traditional con- 
cepts of electronic computer design, 
the system—called the B5000—is 
said to be the first computer designed 
especially for automatic program- 
ming. It is said to be a computer 
user’s computer, because it abandons 
the piecemeal approaches of conven- 
tional machines to attack the total 
problem-solving process—from prob- 
lem analysis and statement through 
programming, debugging and proc- 
essing to final results. 

In spite of their sometimes spec- 
tacular progress, computers have en- 
countered some special problems of 
their own creation. Chief among 
these have been the difficulties of 
man-machine communication and 
the inefficient use of high-speed elec- 
tronic systems capabilities. For ex- 
ample, it has been difficult, if not 
impossible, to accurately assess the 
time and costs of initial program- 
ming requirements. It has been even 
harder io predict the costs of repro- 
gramming if a system was expanded 
or changed. 


“The computer industry, much 
like the automotive industry a few 
years ago, has been engaged in a 
horsepower race,” Ray R. Eppert, 
Burroughs president, declared. “We 
felt it was time to stop and take 
stock. We wanted to get back to the 
basic objective of a computer: to 
solve problems without creating even 
bigger ones. Computer engineering 
technology in providing high inter- 
nal machine speeds far outstripped 
the ability to use this speed effi- 
ciently. And every time the speed 
was increased it became even more 
difficult to communicate with the 
computer.” 

From the beginning, automatic 
programming experts, top systems 
analysts and electronics engineers 
worked together to design the B5000. 
Basic to this approach was that hard- 
ware and “software’—automatic 
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- computer 








programming and operating systems 
—must not only be developed con- 
currently, but that the software 
should help dictate equipment speci- 
fications. 


Problem-Oriented 


The result was a problem-oriented 
system, operating in common alge- 
braic and business languages, so that 
high speed computations would no 
longer be preceded by painfully slow 
programming, problem 
translation and debugging. A com- 
plete “software” package—including 
ALGOL (Algorithmic Language) 
and COBOL (Common Business 
Oriented Language) compilers, as 
well as powerful extensions of each, 
and a comprehensive master control 
program—will be standard with each 
system. This will enable users to 
communicate efficiently with the ma- 
chine in the language of the problem, 
both for initial programming and 
subsequent symbolic debugging, 
rather than in complex numerical 
codes. Efficient object machine lan- 
guage programs will be compiled 
automatically 20 to 50 times faster 
that the most advanced automatic 
programming techniques employed 
thus far on conventional computers. 

According to Burroughs, the mas- 
ter control program will permit max- 
imum, efficient operation with mini- 
mum human intervention. Virtually 
self-regulating, the system schedules 
and keeps track of its own work- 
load, automatically by-passes certain 
units if they malfunction, and ad- 
vises its operator when he makes a 
mistake. The computer automati- 
cally performs diagnostic mainte- 


nance routines to assure maximum 
up-time—either during processing or 
at the conclusion of all processing. 

For the first time, users should be 
spared the massive and costly job 
of re-programming when a system is 
expanded or changed. Any size pro- 
gram can be run on any B5000 sys- 
tem. The no re-programming fea- 
ture will also make it possible for 
computer users to exchange pro- 
grams as well as ideas—a goal long 
sought by computer organizations. 
Multi-processing—the key to maxi- 
mum use of all elements of the sys- 
tem—will not only be possible, but 
practical, Mr. Eppert added. Any 
two or more completely independent 
programs can be run simultaneously. 


Additional features which con- 
tribute to the B5000’s efficient opera- 
tion are: the ability of the processor 
to operate in integer (fixed point) 
and exponential (floating-point) 
representation interchangeably ; the 
facility of the system to operate in 
either word-length or in individual 
character logic modes; and general- 
ized, flexible subroutine handling 
abilities. These features, in particu- 
lar, permit processing of both scien- 
tific and data processing problems 
with equal facility. 


Furthermore, computer opera- 
tions that previously were practical 
to run only “off-line” (e. g., card-to- 
tape, tape-to-card, tape-to-printer) 
are automatically scheduled to be 
performed “on-line” without inter- 
rupting other processing. The mas- 
ter control program, which directs 
controls and sequences the system, 
assumes the functions of memory al- 
locations, equipment assignment and 
information routing. 
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Consolidated Functions with RAMAC' 


New powerful IBM RAMAC*® 1401 and 
1410 Data Processing Systems extend 
capabilities of random access accounting 


The RAMAC concept of accounting cuts manual 
filing and sorting requirements, and speeds every 
phase of policy and claims handling. With its 
instant access to any information at any time, it 
is the ideal system for consolidated functions. 
With IBM’s new RAMAC systems, you can store 
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ree 


now practical for more life insurance 


from 10,000,000 to 100,000,000 data characters. 
(One system, for example, has the capacity to 
store as many as 500,000 records of 200 char- 
acters each.) These solid state computers give you 
vastly increased processing speeds. And the 
systems are designed to grow economically with 
your needs for increased capacity. 

If you are interested in consolidated functions, 
find out more about these new IBM RAMAC 
systems. Call your IBM representative for details. 











All pertinent information for day- 
to-day operations is filed on the 
RAMAC discs—the heart of Con- 
solidated Functions: 

+ General Ledger Data - Loan Records 
+ Agents’ Records ~- Premium Rates 


« Dividend Rates - Dividend Records 
« Detail Policy Records 
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Curing Latecomeritis 


) Bae HAVE TO talk to Johnson... 
late three times again this week.” 
“Don’t invite Helen ... she’s al- 
ways late!” 

Johnson and Helen suffer from a 
malady called “Latecomeritis!” The 
cause of the disease is either a dis- 
orderly mind (the individual can’t 
get organized and out on time) or 
an inflated ego (the individual thinks 
he’s definitely worth waiting for, no 
matter how long he takes!). 


Chronic Condition 


“Latecomeritis” is a chronic con- 
dition and like many others, the 
longer it’s ignored, the worse it be- 
comes. Symptoms range from slight 
absentmindedness to nervousness, 
tension and fretfulness. Poor time 
planners, whose cases of “Latecom- 
eritis” are most acute, become emo- 
tionally upset, build up physical ten- 
sion. This serves as an engraved 
invitation for stomach ulcers, heart 
strain, high blood pressure and cer- 
tainly is no aid to a sweet disposi- 
tion. Happily, though, there is a 
cure! 


First: realize the impression your 
bad manners make. If you suffer 
from the disease of the late-comer, 
put yourself in your host’s or your 
date’s or your boss’s position. How 
would you feel if you were on the 
other side of the minute hand? 

Twenty-five years ago, Emily Post 
blasted the notion that it’s “smart” 
to be late. In her booklet, “Time 
Etiquette,” written for the Hamilton 
Watch Company, she said, “We all 
know people who are attractive as 
they can be. Yet when we think of 
asking them to lunch or play bridge, 
we hesitate. We know that half an 
hour after every other guest has ar- 
rived, the careless one will blandly 
appear.” 

Only on a few special occasions, 
such as an “Open House from three 
to five,” is a choose-it-yourself ar- 
rival time permissible. Otherwise, 
try to be there first instead of last, 
till the habit is set. Your friends 
may make allowances for occasional 
lateness because they enjoy your 
company . . . but a business associ- 
ate or client can only react with dis- 
pleasure. 




















A list of “must” appointments can 
help keep you on schedule. If you 
have several commitments in one 
day, allow enough time between for 
the unexpected—the late train, the 
traffic jam, the talkative lunch part- 
ner, the important phone call, or the 
urgent emergency. Give yourself 
frequent warnings that you’re due 
at a certain spot at a certain hour. 

Those appointments we dread— 
the trip to the dentist or the “cour- 
tesy call” on someone’s Aunt Mar- 
tha—should be scheduled early in the 
day so you get them out of the way. 

When Emily Post wrote her book- 
let in 1935, “My watch stopped” was 
the most popular excuse of the late- 
comer, Emily advised, “Wind your 
watch at the same hour every morn- 
ing until this becomes as automatic 
as brushing your teeth!” But Emily 
didn’t foresee portable electric time! 

Forgetful watch winders ~ grate- 
fully welcomed the introduction of 
the world’s first electric watch by 
Hamilton early in 1957. Accuracy 
that Miss Post never dreamed possi- 
ble was assured without winding or 
agitation. 


Help Is Needed 


Any expert will tell you “Late- 
comeritis” can’t be licked without the 
help of a reliable timepiece. But oc- 
casionally, when we have the best 
intentions, lateness is unavoidable. 
At these times, no matter how har- 
rassed you are, remember that 
you’ve spent someone else’s time and 
offer a sincere apology. 

To save the time usually spent 
waiting on endless lines, and to keep 
one tick ahead of the clock, have 
transportation schedules on hand to 
check correct departure and arrival 
times. Know what means of travel 
are available to you and when. 
Order entertainment tickets, railroad 
or plane tickets well in advance. 

Punctuality has been called “the 
courtesy of kings.” It not only im- 
plies, but shows regard for others. 
On the other hand, those who try 
to stretch time, usually wind up 
short of it! 
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SOME THINGS ARE BETTER THAN OTHERS Better quality, better value, 
better appearance. Often the difference needs to be demonstrated and explained. For instance, take 
PLOVEP. Bonp. Not just paper, but white, bright, strong insurance policy and letterhead paper made 
with carefully selected raw materials and the purest papermaking water in the world. 


PLOVER Bonn is rigidly controlled to top quality standards during processing to insure long life and 
a uniform finish. For better looking letterheads and policies, specify visibly better PLOVER Bonp. 


Available in white wove, cockle finish; white opaque in cockle and policy finishes; and eight pleasing 
colors. Ask your PLOVER Bonp distributor for a free sample book, or write to... 


al 
WHITING- ‘ 
BON Din 
) better papers are made with cotton fiber 








M. A, BJORNSON, PRES!- 
DENT of Bjornson, Inc. 


WITH THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM all 
billing is handled by one person. 


THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM pays 
for itself every two years. 


“Our Calional Accounting System 
saves us *3,160 a year... 


returns 51% annually on investment!’—sjomson, Inc. 


“The preparing of monthly state- 
ments is the biggest and most time- 
consuming part of our business. The 
speed and accuracy of our National 
Accounting System have been re- 
sponsible for substantial savings of 
both time and money in this area. 
Here are a few other benefits we 
receive from it... 

“With our National System, fewer 
account forms are necessary than 
with our previous method. This 
saves both handling time and post- 
age charges. It was formerly neces- 
sary for all employees to help get 
out statements, delaying current 
work and causing extra expense in 


overtime. All end-month billing is 
now handled by one person. As a re- 
sult, our National Accounting Sys- 
tem is saving us $200 a month in 
time alone. With the expansion of 
business, this saving will increase. 

“‘By providing these and other 
benefits, our National Accounting 
System saves us $3,160 a year. This 
is an annual return of 51% on our 
investment!” 


Dn 


President, Bjornson, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Moorhead, Minn. 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. National’s world-wide service or- 
ganization will protect this profit. Ask 
us about the National Maintenance 


your phone book. 
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F YOU HAVE a penchant for defi- 
cities, you will define the levels 
of authority so that, in most in- 
stances, each person will know how 
far he can go in the areas of his de- 
termination. An associate of mine 
who owns and manages a small 
agency found it necessary to be out 
of town on business for a few days. 
This executive had never designated 
anyone to act in his place. However, 
before leaving, he asked one of the 
older employees (in years as well 
as service) to “sort of watch things 
for me while I’m gone.” Several de~ 
cisions had to be made during the 
boss’s absence but the employee had 
a most difficult time getting the 
other employees to carry out his in- 
structions and decisions. One mis- 
take my friend made in this instance 
was that he failed to “tell the others” 
that he had selected a specific em- 
ployee to act in his absence. 

On a long-range basis, the other 
mistake was his failure to develop 
an assistant who, through custom, 
was accepted as a supervisor. It is 
unfair to any employee to give him 
instructions that require authority 
and not to let others against whom 
this authority will be applied know 
of the delegation. 


Competition 


Another common error made by 
some management is to make the 
same assignment to two persons 
(without each other’s knowledge) 
and watch how they carry out the 
assignent, overcome the obstacles, 
and meet competition from each 
other—the idea being that the better 
employee will overcome the handi- 
caps that attend such an arrange- 
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Who Makes the Decisions? 


ment, The one who makes the best 
decision is presumed to possess bet- 
ter management qualifications. There 
is natural competition in an organiza- 
tion whereby a few compete for rec- 
ognition. The decisions made by 
these employees should be appraised 
as to quality and acceptability. How- 
ever, it is a far different situation to 








GUY FERGASON 


make decisions that are within one’s 
area of responsibility and in general 
competition with others than to try 
to make decisions on matters which 
are also being handled by others in 
direct competition. 

Organizations are developed by 
guidance and direction in which com- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Area 
Purchasing of office sup- 


plies and equipment 


Vouchers for paying bills 


Signing checks 


Employment or sever- 
ance 
Manager 
Salary increases Office 
must 


Policy matters 


General management and Office Manager 


operating decisions 


Title 


Office Manager 


Office Manager 


General Manager or 
Chief Accountant 


Approved by Office 
Manager or General 


approve all 
increases 


General Manager 


Control 


Purchases up to $250; 
above that, approval of 
General Manager 


Office Manager can au- 
thorize payments up to 
and including $25; 
General Manager must 
approve payments 
above $25 


All vouchers must be 
approved by Office 
Manager ($25 or less) 
or General Manager 


(over $25) 


Office Manager can ap- 
prove employment or 
severance _ involving 
salaries up to $350/ 
mo. ; above $350, Gen- 
eral Manager must ap- 
prove 

Manager General Manager ap- 
proves all promotions 
and salary increases 


above $25/mo. 
General Manager 


Subject to review by 
General Manager 
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Decisions—Continued 


petition is used as an incentive to 
excel, When some who have preda- 
tory tendencies turn employees upon 
each other in their competitive bat- 
tle, nothing but destruction can re- 
sult in the long run. We have seen 
examples where a stronger, more 
aggressive employee will gradually 
appropriate authority from his 
weaker, more tranquil associates so 
that, in point of time, the aggressive 
employee is making many of the de- 
cisions. Again our point is not 
against aggressiveness but against 
the failure to guide it into proper 
channels. The end result may be the 
same—i.e., the aggressive employee 
ends up in a management spot—the 
means, however, differ. The uncon- 
trolled dominant person who, pre- 
sumably, has management’s bless- 
ings soon develops an attitude of 
disrespect for the rights of others 
and usually develops into a ruthless 
type of executive who “makes the 
decisions” for everyone. 


Levels of Authority 


We commented on the advantages 
of the defined authority for each 
level of management so that decision- 
making is spelled out. This applies 
more appropriately to large organ- 
izations. We see its application in 
varying degrees to all sizes except 
the very smallest. For example, de- 
cisions can be divided into areas 
(specialized vocational areas), can 
be pinpointed to individuals, and 
controlled by specific limitations. 
Here is an excerpt from one such 
manual : 

Assuming that management is 
willing to delegate certain decision- 
making within the range as defined 
by the levels of authority, the prob- 
lem of providing incentives for de- 
cision-making may block the pro- 
gram. Somewhere between 10% and 
25% of the employees respond to 
proper incentives. Put another way, 
an incentive is necessary to induce 
the response to a proposed program 
of delegation. As the real estate 
salesman says: “A sale requires a 
willing buyer and a willing seller.” 
Management may be willing to as- 
sign responsibilities—the employees 
must be willing to accept the respon- 
sibilities. 
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Incentives may take different 
forms and are not necessarily finan- 
cial in aspect. Incentives may take 
the form of providing the proper at- 
mosphere by which employees en- 
thusiastically accept added responsi- 
bilities, There is a “cold phrase” 
that says in substance, “What is in 
it for me?” The employee has every 
right to anticipate recognition—fi- 
nancial as well as non-financial—in 
point of time if he willingly accepts 
additional responsibilities which 
carry added work and risk, and if 
he carries out those responsibilities 
in a satisfactory manner. 


Fundamental Requirement 


The desire for responsibility is a 
fundamental requirement for deci- 
sion-making. Some employees have 
the desire for the rewards but not 
the desire for the obligations. In 
this respect, we find the situation, 
previously described, in which the 
employee fears the need for making 
decisions so that, in consequence, the 
employee either procrastinates or 
shifts the responsibility by some 
means to another. Sometimes this 
shifting takes the form of “asking 
advice.” We have observed situa- 
tions in which an executive, faced 
with a decision, would consult with 
his associates “to get their opinion.” 
What the executive was really trying 
to obtain was a “ready-made an- 
swer” from someone else. Manage- 
ment should be alert to evidences of 
over-aggression or under-aggression, 
either of which, if left uncorrected, 
can disturb an organization. Man- 
agement may be unaware of what 
goes on in an organization—the em- 
ployees are not. The employees have 
an uncanny ability to recognize 
ability. Conversely they also recog- 
nize the executive who is aggressive 
but stupid. One executive of our 
acquaintance has developed a highly 
respected reputation in his organ- 
ization because the employees know 
that “they will get an answer when 
they ask his advice.” This could be 
a dangerous situation, so we asked 
him if he had any guides to decision- 
making or did he “just shoot from 
the hip” hoping to hit the target 
through practice? He assured us 
that decision-making was a serious 
problem and that he had formulated 
a series of questions which he asked 


himself before making a decision— 
in substance this is what he recom- 
mended : 


1. Is the decision within my area 
of responsibility ? 

2. If I do decide, what effect will 
my decision have on the organiza- 
tion? 

3. Is the employee just trying to 
“pass the buck” to me rather than 
take the personal responsibility of a 
decision ? 

4. Do I have the facts? 

5. Did I ask sufficient questions to 
assure myself that the employee 
brought me all the facts? 

6. Am I doing the work of others 
because I am available and willing? 
7. Are my associates aware of the 
fact that their reluctance to carry re- 
sponsibilities actually increases my 
work ? 

8. Am I being rushed into a decision 
by pressure from my associates or 
should more time be given to in- 
vestigation ? 

9. Who should be informed of my 
decision ? 

10. Has a similar situation been 
handled by a previous decision which 
may or may not be consistent with 
the present case? 

11. Are my decisions commands or 
do I take the time to explain them 
and the reasoning behind the deci- 
sions? 

12. Do I give credit to the employees 
for developing full facts by which 
the decision is made? 

13. Do I remember the ability dis- 
played by the employee when I eval- 
uate the employee’s performance (in 
respect to adequate factual investiga- 
tion) ? 

14. Am I making too many decisions 
because I am flattered that the em- 
ployees come to me? 


Initiative 


Initiative has been defined as the 
quality that permits one to interpret 
an assignment.so that the implied 
instructions are carried out without 
changing or amending the specific in- 
structions. In carrying out an as- 
signment, the employee must make 
decisions in respect to method even 
though the method is spelled out in 
a manual. One is said to have ini- 
tiative when one is capable of ac- 
curately and intelligently determin- 
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ing when such implied instructions 
pertain. 

The Army Air Forces Civilian 
Training Manual contained a humor- 
ous but pointed example of initiative 
and decision-making. The Captain 
said to the Sergeant, “My office 
floor is being waxed tonight. Before 
you leave, please put my chair on 
the desk so that the men will have 
a clear working area.” The facts 
are—(1) the desk had a highly pol- 
ished top; (2) the chair had brass 
cleats on each leg. The problem is 
—(1) put the chair on the desk as 
directed and rely on the absolute and 
strict interpretation of the order as 
a defense for the scratches which will 
be put on the desk top; (2) do not 
put the chair on the desk, thereby 
changing the order but avoiding the 
scratches; or (3) put a paper on the 
desk (which was not requested but 
which was implied) and put the 
chair on the paper thus successfully 
carrying out the order without 
change. Number 3 is the obvious 
course of action. Each course re- 
quired a decision but only one re- 
quired initiative. 

Management has the problem of 
giving the bare essentials of an as: 
signment, depending entirely on the 
initiative of the employee, or of spell- 
ing out each assignment in minute 
detail, leaving nothing to the imagi- 
nation or to chance. 

What happens if the employee is 
incapable of making the proper de- 
cision and management is unwilling 
to go into details? One possibility 
is that erroneous decisions will be 
made. Another possibility is that 
management will take over the deci- 
sion-making function rather than go 
to the trouble of full explanation. 

What happens if the employee is 
capable of intelligent determination 
but management insists on giving 
detailed instructions. The employee 
may resign. The employee may soon 
lose his initiative. The employee 
shifts the burden back. 

When an employee presents a 
problem along with a suggested solu- 
tion, when an employee has all the 
facts which are well organized and 
intelligently presented, when an em- 
ployee has gone as far as his author- 
ity permits, when an employee meets 
his deadlines and does not need 
prodding, that employee has initia- 
tive and can be depended on for good 
decisions. Give him the opportunity 
to use his skill. 








Automation Cornerstone 


The Friden Flexowriter® has three basic capabilities: 1) It can type, 
2) it can record what is typed on purched paper tape, 3) it can read 
tape back to itself, retyping automatically at 100 words per minute. 


These things are remarkable enough, but the important point is this: 
Tapes produced on the Flexowriter can automatically control a great 
variety of other machines—those made by other manufacturers as well 
as by Friden. Thus the Flexowriter performs the key task in automation, 
translating human language into a language that machines understand. 


Applications for the Flexowriter are immensely varied. It allows man 
to converse with computers. It prepares tapes that control automated 
machine tools. It’s also bringing about a major revolution in the han- 
dling of basic business paperwork. And the surface is only scratched. 


It will pay you to learn more about this machine and the jobs it could 
be doing for you. Your local Friden Systems Representative is the man 
to see. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality there can be no other word for it. 


riden 


SALES. SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE VU. S. AND WORLD 


© 1963 Friven, inc, 














T HERE'S A BETTER way,” said Ed- 
ison, “Find it!” 

American business has lived by 
these words. Not content with the 
status quo, businesses are constantly 
seeking ways to improve products 
and processes, organization and out- 
look. 

Take, for example, the case of the 
adding machine: Far advanced be- 
yond the era of counting on fingers, 
toes and pebbles—man finally de- 
vised a machine that would do his 
figuring for him. One 1885 mechan- 
ical model was cheap, imaginative, 
and it worked, too! The machine 
used meat skewers for keys, staples 
for guides, elastic bands for springs, 
and a macaroni box as its base! 

Time clocks spun around—the 
macaroni box machine fell by the 
wayside as new and better ways 
were found for adding and subtract- 
ing mechanically. Today’s calcu- 
lators can figure fractions for archi- 
tects, even mark price tags for stores. 


Case History 


Dictating machines are another 
case history in “finding a better 
way.” Tom Edison’s phonograph 
was invented, as he said himself; for 
“the swift dispatch of office paper 
work.” To complete its function, the 
first practical dictating equipment 
was devised—by Alexander Graham 
Bell. 
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It was a phonograph machine with 
a wax-coated drum. You turned a 
crank, and spoke into a mouthpiece. 
The diaphragm propelled a stylus 
that cut grooves in the wax surface. 
And when you wanted the words 
played back, a stream of air had to 
be blown against the tone grooves. 
These wax cylinders were the pop- 
ular concept of recorded dictation 
back in 1887. Mailable plastic discs 
followed, then plastic belts. Today’s 
magic word traps are erasable mag- 
netic tapes, belts, records. 


One-fifth the Weight 


Pity the poor businessman on an 
out-of-town assignment in the early 
40’s. His portable dictating machine 
weighed 25 pounds. The latest 
model is transistorized, and adds a 
mere 5 pounds to the traveling bag. 

Most people think of change in 
terms of the giant corporation. But 
small businesses—and self contained 
departments of large companies— 
must also meet the future head-on. 

Hospitals, offices, shipping depart- 
ments, and banks have long needed 
to save themselves high priced hours 
of typing where a few lines—such as 
a name and address—must be im- 
printed repeatedly. A Minneapolis 
manufacturer of addressing and du- 
plicating equipment, the Master Ad- 
dresser Company, solved the di- 
lemma with “spirit transfer.” 





Better 
ay 





Instead of retyping data, a secre- 
tary now merely pops a card with 
the original typing into Master Ad- 
dresser’s Model 60 .. . then slips 
her bill or envelope into the ma- 
chine, presses a lever . . . and the 
job’s done! Time saving and guar- 
anteed accuracy are the big improve- 
ments here. 

“Spirit transfer” means a sheet 
of special carbon paper backs the 
material typed . . . so your card or 
paper picks up a carbon deposit on 
its reverse side, The simple “mas- 
ter” replaces messy stencils, ink, 
plates, ribbons . . . and will repro- 
duce up to fifty times over a period 
of years. A clear, colorless fluid 
moistens the envelope you insert in 
the machine. This fluid instantly ab- 
sorbs enough of the carbon from the 
“master” to give you a perfect re- 
print ... dry when it leaves the 
machine. 


Checklist 


A set of ten rules has been drawn 
up by the Master Addresser Com- 
pany that applies to office operations 
large and small. Check your own 
private corner of the business world 
against the following: 

(1) Make friends with the modern 
term “value engineering.” It means 
looking at your whole operation— 
and each part of it—as if you’re see- 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Push-Button Copies 
from Microfilm 


Viewing alone doesn’t fully satisfy the needs of your microfilm 
system. You need paper enlargements, and you want these 
copies to be sharp, contrasty, neatly trimmed black-on-whites, 
obtained without delay or inconvenience of a darkroom. You 
get precisely what you need from a PHOTOSTAT DOCUMAT 
Reader-Printer. In the full-size viewing screen you select the 
record you need, and you get copies by simply pressing a 
button. * This convenient desk-top unit costs little more than 
a viewer. You can get it from PHOTOSTAT, the organization 
you’ve learned to trust. 





PHOTOSTAT.—the most respected name in graphic reproduction 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES — MICROFILM « OFFSET « PHOTOCOPY + COPIER 





Name. 


6-4-BL 
Please send details of: 





Title 


O PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING [] OFFSET DUPLICATING 





Company 


O PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING O OFFICE COPYING 





Street 





City Zone State 





: Coan PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER 3,N.Y.,A SUBSIDIARY OF Itek CORPORATION 
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booklets 


P-407—Survey Form 


A new, easy-to-use evaluation survey form 
is now available to any adding machine or 
calculator user. This quick check list enables 
the user to rate the suitability of a figuring 
machine in the specific job for which it is 
intended. Two rating areas are: |) Practical- 
ity of the design and engineering; and 2) 
Operating ease and efficiency of the ma- 
chine. The helpful forms are applicable to 
any brand of machine. 


P-408—Cost Controls 


A new technique in cost controls designed 
to protect profit margins is explained in a 
booklet entitled "The Controlled Overhead 
Plan." The booklet describes the three main 
areas of cost “erosion” which eat into prof- 
its. They are insufficient use of existing per- 
sonnel, overstaffing and costly space inade- 
quately utilized. 

Most management executives are opti- 
mistic about the current decade's promise 
of prosperity, but a few important lessons 
learned in the "Inflationary 50's" must be 
remembered to realize greater profits. Costs 
of taxes, floor space, raw materials and 
most significantly, labor, continue to mount 
at a steadily increasing rate. 

The booklet explains how the problem 
can be solved by controlling and decreasing 
major operating costs, increasing sales and 
by creating new profit making opportunities. 
First step in the plan is an analysis of all 
departments as to job costs and personnel 
requirements. Many firms are using highly 
paid employees to perform menial tasks, 
thus overlooking the important purposes for 
which they were originally hired. 


P409—A Word of Warning 


The urge to automate has begun to ob- 
sess many an otherwise sensible executive. 
Automation can only be taken so far and 
in many cases it would be best if it were 
not taken at all. A clever, relatively inex- 
pensive machine is perhaps the greatest 
tempter of the y i busines 
man. Forgetting all his conservative prin- 
ciples the executive visualizes, even begins 
counting, the dollars saved. But, a clever 
new booklet points out, the dreams of profit 
may only be visionary while the nightmare 
of loss often becomes a reality. Unless you 
wish to be placed in the position where you 
must either "Sell The Machine Or Marry 
The Girl" consult this booklet before you 
succumb to the automative urge. 
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A Better Way—from page 50 


ing it for the first time. State a rea- 
son for every job that’s handled, 
every piece of equipment bought. Do 
jobs overlap? Are you paying for 
an unnecessary function, or one that 
can be obtained more cheaply? 

(2) Be your own “systems and pro- 
cedures” man. Big firms pay a for- 
tune for services like this, but you 
can do-it-yourself. Review the flow 
of work from the moment mail comes 
into the office through all procedures. 
Discover delay points—remedy 
them. 

(3) Review your office floor plan. Is 
it the most economical way you can 
lay out your departments? Are 
steps wasted each day? 

(4) Check ventilation, lighting, 
chairs, other physical equipment. 
Healthy, comfortable workers can 
give their full attention to the work 
at hand. 

(5) How about suitable office tools? 
Are five people trotting around to 
use one typewriter, pencil sharpener, 
stapler? Are mailings delayed be- 
cause you have only one duplicating 
machine ? 

(6) Expand your research in every 
field. If you advertise, check what 
the other fellow is doing. If you 
package goods, review everything 
new and old in packaging. 

(7) Review the waste products of 
your business. Thousands of dollars 
a year are thrown away by misman- 
agement of supplies. More thou- 
sands because we don’t think crea- 
tively about our waste products. 
(Consider the cornflake manufac- 
turer who developed a profitable 
sideline selling boxed crumbs!) 
(8) Call in business colleagues for 
a brainstorming session. Seated 
comfortably with minds focused in- 
tently on one angle of your business 
at a time, let everyone speak up 
without restraint. Forbid ridicule, 
criticism, or reasonableness at this 
stage. Some of the wildest ideas may 
have a grain of genius in them to be 
harvested in a subsequent “practi- 
cal” session. 

(9) How well motivated are your 
workers? An encouraging smile, a 
compliment, a small reward for a 
job well done—bring you better re- 
sults next time. Remember, work- 
ers can always do more. . . if they 
want to. 


(10) Don’t be afraid of efficiency. It 
isn’t going to make anybody work 
harder, or do anyone out of a job. 
What’s good for the company is good 
for every employee, and where ef- 
fort is saved by new efficiency, new 
work can be undertaken. . . with in- 
creased profits all around! 





AUTOMATIC DIALER 


A NEW PERSONAL-USE automatic 
dialer with a magnetic memory, 
called Rapidial, has been developed 
by the Thomas A. Edison Research 
Laboratory Division of McGraw 
Edison Company. The dialer will 
“remember” and automatically dial, 
by the simple pushing of a single 
dialing bar, up to 290 different tele- 
phone numbers. Numbers may be 
on an internal switchboard, local or 
long distance, even coast-to-coast 
over the direct distance dialing net- 
work, The new automatic dialer is 
now being readied for production for 
the Western Electric Company, sup- 
ply unit of the Bell System. 

Bell System companies plan to 
offer Rapidial to telephone customers 
beginning about mid-1961. The 
290-name unit is intended particu- 
larly for commercial customers who 
have repetitive need to call a wide 
range of numbers. Its simplicity of 
recording telephone numbers on its 
magnetic tape memory and of add- 
ing new numbers and erasing out- 
dated numbers is said to represent 
a distinct advance over prior efforts 
along the same line. It is designed 
to save the user’s time in looking up 
numbers and in dialing. All he has 
to do is twirl the alphabetized roster 
to the proper name, lift the receiver, 
and press the automatic dialing bar. 
Electronics takes care of the rest and 
eliminates the “human error” factor. 
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Start small then... 
build it as big 
as you like! 


For as little as $3,315 a month, the compact RCA 301 is 
the only solid state, full-range Electronic Data Processing 
System in this price range that makes it possible to employ 
the ultra sophisticated techniques of much larger and more 
costly systems. And, like all RCA Electronic Data Processing 
Systems, expansion of capacity and usefulness can be 
achieved by adding peripheral equipment or combining 
the RCA 301 with the compatible RCA 501 or RCA 601. 


The RCA 301 user with modest data processing volume can 
start with only the input/output equipment, storage devices 
and simultaneity control required for the initial application. 


As the workload grows you can add any combination of 
punched card, paper tape or magnetic tape input/output, 
and disc file or magnetic tape storage, as well as magnetic 
character sorter-readers. Optional tape speeds are available 
to increase magnetic tape speed almost 5 times and paper 
tape speed 5 or 10 times. 


For full information, write Electronic Data Processing 
Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden 8, N.J. 


RCA ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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34. Dictating 


98. First Aid Kits 64. Office Planning 


A a A a A a A 
Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 

FILING CABINETS 145. Punched Tape Equipment PAPER 
| 1. Card File 19. Tabulating 119. Card Index 
2. Fibre Board MACHINES, MAILING 120. Duplicator 
3. Insulated 20. Dating Stamps 70. Envelopes 
4. Metal 21. Envelope Sealers 135. Labels 
5. Micro 22. Mail Openers 121. Letterhead 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 23. Postal Meters 122. Policy 
142. Open Shelf Files 24. Postal Scales 123. Ledger 
6. Portable 118. Sorters 137. Photocopying 
a, Stenct a ear 102, Visual Pelity Jacket 
. Stenci . Visual Policy Jackets 
| 133. Tabulating Card MACHINES, REPRODUCING SALES AIDS 
“sp 25. Composing ea 
9. Visible 26. Direct Copying 132. Advertising Blotters 
10. Wooden 97. Duplicating 116. Advertising Specialties 
FILING SUPPLIES 28. Micro-Filming 149. Audio-Visual rojection 
129. Cards 152. Photo-offset Presses 103. Birthday Cards 
11. Fasteners 136. Typewriter, Automatic 117. Display Material 
12. Folders 30. Typewriter, Electric 104. Greeting Cards 
13. Index Tabs 31. Typewriter, Manual 100. Promotional Gifts 
14. Supports 66. Sales Incentives 
MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 
LOSS PREVENTION 32. Addressing 62. A nna Sia 
140. Burglary Alarms : 4 year Ming ee 
: Wafic 33. Checkwriting 151. Computer Centers 
| 97. Fire Extinguishers 150. Collators 127, Fili PS A 
| 63. Fire Protection Service : . Filing Systems 















































; ‘ 35. Intercommunication 115. Photocopying 
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_ vat a, 36. Stapling and Fastening 146. Sound Reproduction 
| 125. Yoock Alacer Schemes OFFICE ACCESSORIES SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
| 141. Watchman's Clocks a = ag & — m4 oe — ) 
105. Bulletin Boards 9. Duplicating Supplies 
Se ere 39. Cash Boxes 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
16. Billin e 40. Chair Cushions 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
17. eae n 41. Currency Trays 73. Marking Devices 
19. Caleulotin S 42. Desk Lamps 75. Paper Perforators 
| ia faa 43. Desk Pads 76. Pens 
oe 44. Desk Trays 77. Pencils 
45. Drawer Trays 81. Staple Removers 
April, 1961 46. Moisteners SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
47. Name Plates 83. Copyholders 
Best's Insurance News 48. Pen & Ink Sets 85. Justifier 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 49. Waste Baskets 86. sion Indicator 
f , 87. Pads 
le fe meng oy nym agua fl 88. Ribbons & Carbons 
51. Bookcases TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
OK ai ~ 143. Bookstands 90. Cord Cover 
Ne. Ne. 52. Cabinets 91. Holder 
No. No. 53. Chairs 92. Index 
No. No. 134. Costumers 94. Silencer 
Other 54. Desks 95. Stands 
55. Fluorescent Lighting MISCELLANEOUS 
‘ 108. Incandescent Lighting 131. Accident Diagramming 
Firm Name 56. Matched Suites 130. Building Evaluation 
Attention of 57. Safes 147. Emblems and Awards 
Position 89. Stands, Typewriter 126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Firm Address 58. Stools 99. Leather Goods 
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BUILD 
POLICYHOLDER 

WARMTH and §f 
FRIENDSHIP 


No business is more highly personalized than Life Insurance 

. . or depends more on “friendly contact” to do business. 
But to maintain contact with policyholders on a person to 
person basis is virtually impossible. 


For this reason, the Alfred M. Best Company has designed a 
colorful series of policyholder relations brochures that per- 
sistently build goodwill—warmth and friendship—for your 
company through your premium insert program. 


The Friendship Series—“TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH’— 
cover their subjects with the dual aim of editorial excellence 
and quality production. And vital information on health 
care topics are interestingly and buoyantly presented. Space 
is provided for imprinting your company’s signature and 
cordial sales message . . . for the perfect personal touch. 


You can raise your premium insert program to a level that 
sincerely demonstrates your interest in your policyholder and 
his family’s health and safety . . . for slightly more than a 
penny per policyholder! 


If you would like full information, and FREE copies of the 
Friendship Series of Premium Inserts, fill and mail the con- 
venient coupon below. 





\CUTY9 | Please send me full information and 
sample copies of the Friendship Series 
1\ \ which you are offering. 


Company Name 









Alfred M. Best 


Company, Inc. Address 
75 Fulton St City Zone 5 SRR meats 
Neen et) ate eae Attention of 
Title 


(please print ) 
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Who's Who In Insurance 


The 1961 edition of this industry- 
wide biographical reference book is 
now ready for distribution. It con- 
tains brief factual sketches of promi- 
nent people in all branches of insur- 
ance, including professors of 
insurance, agents, and brokers, as 
well as home office executives. An 
additional feature of the book is a 
section titled Who’s Who in Retire- 
ment. 


832 pps. $7.50 per copy. Published 
by The Underwriter Printing and 
Publishing Company, 116 John 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Interest and Mortgage Tables (in- 
dexed ) 


Do you know, without making a 
complicated calculation, the monthly 
payment due on a 414%, 12 year, 
$8,300 mortgage ? The answer to this 


publications 


question, and all problems for mort- 
gages of 314% to 6%, and interest 
due on loans of %% to 8% are 
found in this handy, vest pocket 
sized reference book. If you deal 
with mortgage or interest payments, 
either as a lender or a borrower, you 
will find this authoritative, margin- 
ally indexed book helpful. 


192 pps. $.90. Published by Otten- 
heimer Publishers, Inc., 4805 Nelson 
Avenue, Baltimore 15, Maryland. 


9 Uses of Business Health Insurance 
by Robert W. Osler, President, Un- 
derwriters National Assurance Co., 
former vice president and editor, The 
Rough Notes Co. 


Mr. Osler discusses ways by 
which an employer can guarantee his 
employees tax-free income while 
they are disabled. He sets forth nine 
specific benefits of business health 
insurance, each hinging on the 
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THE PAUL REVERE :'. \ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
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unique and favorable tax treatment 
accorded health insurance by the tax 
laws and regulations. Mr. Osler 
takes as his theme the fact that, 
while there is much present discus- 
sion about the role of the government 
in health insurance, actually the gov- 
ernment has been willing for some 
time to help both the employee and 
the employer. 


31 pps. $.65 per copy; less for 


larger quantities. Published by The 
Research and Review Service of 
America, Inc., 123 West North 
Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 


Steps to More Sales and Sixty Sug- 
gested Actions for Salesmen by 
Charles Lapp, Ph.D., Professor of 
Marketing at Washington Univer- 
sity. 


The first of these two new book- 
lets for salesmen, “Steps to More 
Sales” is a thirty page booklet cov- 
ering such areas as the four levels of 
sales effectiveness—Expiring, Pers- 
piring, Aspiring and Inspiring. In 
addition specific trifles salesmen 
must consider plus advice for self- 
evaluation and self-improvement are 
covered. 

The other booklet, “Sixty Sug- 
gested Actions for Salesmen,” covers 
specific actions for a salesman; to 
be a believer, to watch his health, to 
be sincere, to plan and be organized, 
to set goals, to keep learning, to be 
positive and to get others to assist 
him. Special emphasis is given to 
improving sales interviews. 


Each $.50 per copy. Published by 
Business Book Company, 7162 
Pershing Avenue, St. Louis 30, 
Missouri. 


Questions and Answers from the 1960 
Seminar on Recruiting College Grad- 
vates 


These are excerpts from tape re- 
cordings of a seminar in which ques- 
tions were raised by the participants 
and discussed by the experienced re- 
cruiters and placement officers who 
comprised the guest faculty. 


32 pages; $2.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Institute of Occupa- 
tional Research, 104 Webster Ave- 
nue, Manhasset, N. Y. 
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PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 





WIM 


Fifty years of service to our fellow Americans brought to you 
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insurance and service. 








by what we believe to be the most outstanding salesmen in the industry. Be 
your insurance needs individual or business, your friendly Pan-American 
representative can serve you best. Call him with confidence, for the best in 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Florence, Alabama 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Mobile, Alabama 
scaloosa, Alabama 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Blytheville, Arkansas 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Marvell, Arkansas 
Denver, Colorado 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Lakeland, Florida 
Leesburg, Florida 
Miami, Florida 
Miami Shores, Florida 
Orlando, Florida 
Pensacola, Florida 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Tampa, Florida 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Augusta, Georgia 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 2 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


Offices in the Following Cities to Serve You 
UNITED STATES 


Columbus, Georgia 
Waycross, Georgia 
Chicago, Illinois 
Washington, Illinois 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Muncie, Indiana 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Manhattan, Kansas 
Wichita, Kansas 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Alexandria, Louisiana 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
Annapolis, Maryland 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Jackson, Mississippi 
Clayton (St. Louis), Missouri 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Newark, New Jersey 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Athens, Ohio 

Canton, Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 

Lima, Ohio 

Newark, Ohio 

Toledo, Ohio 

Zanesville, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Florence, South Carolina 


Ridgeland, South Carolina 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Abilene, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Beaumont, Texas 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
El Paso, Texas 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Lubbock, Texas 
Odessa, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Shiner, Texas 
Tyler, Texas 

ichita Falls, Texas 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Elkins, West Virginia 
Nitro, West Virginia 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


LATIN AMERICA 


Bogota, Colombia 
Barranquilla, 

Colombia 
Bucaramanga, 

Colombia 
Cali, Colombia 
Ibagué, Colombia 
Manizales, Colombia 
Medellin, Colombia 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Quito, Ecuador 
San Salvador, 

E) Salvador 
Guatemala City, 

Guatemala 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
Managua, Nicaragua 
Panama, 

Rep. de Panama 
Santurce, Puerto Rico 
Ciudad Trujillo, 

Rep. Dominicana 
Caracas, Venezuela 






























































JORDAN J. CROUCH 
Vice President 
First National Bank of Nevada 
Reno 


ONCE WANTED to find out just 
psec what the word “insur- 
ance” meant. How did the diction- 
ary define it? Funk & Wagnall’s 
newest dictionary gives a compre- 
hensive definition which goes like 
this: “An act, business or system 
by which pecuniary indemnity is 
guaranteed by one party to another 
party in certain contingencies as a 
death, accident, fire, risk, etc. . 
upon specified terms.” 

The definition I like best, how- 
ever, is from an old Webster’s Dic- 
tionary which defines “insurance” 
this way: “To make secure.” 

It is needless for me to say how 
important insurance is to my particu- 
lar profession “banking.” Without 
it we would be hard pressed to con- 
duct a large segment of our business. 
In the real estate lending field, for 
example, without protection against 
fire and the elements, how would it 
be possible to take our depositors 
money and lend millions—yes, bil- 
lions—on real estate and improve- 
ments with any degree of safety? 

How could banks lend hundreds 
of millions on automobile install- 
ment loan paper were it not for auto- 
mobile insurance coverage for pro- 
tection ? 


Other Coverages 


We could mention likewise other 
insurance coverages here, such as 
mortgage insurance, life insurance to 
protect a partnership or an invalu- 
able employee, or insurance protec- 
tion to pay inheritance taxes, or 
marine, or casualty. 

If insurance is so important to us, 
then it is readily apparent that our 
interests—yours and mine, insur- 
ance and banking—are mutual. If 
insurance means “to make secure.” 
and your business and mine have 
closely allied mutual interest, then 
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SUCCESS WITH OTHERS 


anything that affects either of us is 
of mutual concern, 

But there is a major phase in your 
field—the insurance business—that 
is extremely important, and that 
deals with your clients, or your pro- 
spective clients. There is a strategy 
in dealing with them that is as im- 
portant as a battle plan. 

In the course of studies of human 
factors in business and in living, Dr. 
Daniel Starch, former professor of 
Harvard and Wisconsin graduate 
schools, asked several hundred per- 
sons five questions, 

1. What are the most serious faults 
of business men in dealing with their 
associates and subordinates? 


His Point of View 


Their answers were phrased in di- 
verse ways, but they all added up to 
one phrase: Failure to see the other 
person’s point of view. Two-thirds 
of all the persons expressed this fault 
in one way or another. 

2. What are the most serious faults 
or shortcomings of salespersons in 
stores or elsewhere? 

The most common answer was: 
Lack of interest in the customer. 
3. What are the most serious 
sources of irritation between hus- 
bands and wives? 

The most frequent answer, 83%, 
was: Failure to consider the point of 
view and interests of the other per- 
son. 

4. What is the most serious source 
of irritation between parents and 
children ? 

The most frequent answer was: 
Failure to realize that the child is 
an individual leading a separate life. 
5. What are the most undesirable 
habits of people? 

The commonest answer phrased in 
one way or another was: Lack of 
consideration of the other fellow. 
(57%) 

The bald fact is that in all types 
of human relations, whether in busi- 
ness or at home, one of the common- 
est faults is failure to see the other 


person’s point of view. It is the 
blind spot that blacks out everyone 
but yourself and myself and causes 
head-on collisions in human rela- 
tions, Ability to get along well with 
people is the prime attribute of a 
good executive and it is a necessity 
for all of us if we are to enjoy peace 
of mind, : 


Approval Needed 


Life cannot be lived in arr imper- 
sonal way. In business fields, as well 
as in social life, we deal with men 
and women who are filled (as we 
ourselves are) with feelings of pride, 
the ambition to achieve, and the de- 
sire for esteem and affection. 

No person can do his best work 
or attain success in business without 
the approval of other men. Facing 
the human equation and solving it 
satisfactorily are urgent needs im- 
posed upon business men in all walks 
of life. The competent leader takes 
many precautions that lesser men 
neglect. 

To understand people demands 
first of all that we admit two things. 
(1) We are all different, and often 
we are not aware in what respect, 
to what degree, and why we are dif- 
ferent. 

(2) We are all acting and reacting 
in different environments and sur- 
roundings. 


Understand People 


When we realize these truths, we 
are inclined to begin understanding 
people by studying them. We will 
go out of our way to encourage them 
to talk about themselves and their 
interests. It is only in this way that 
the business man can learn what 
makes employees unhappy in their 
work, and what mistaken ideas are 
prevalent in his business that should 
be corrected. 

No one in authority can ever do 
too much listening; the best leaders 
know that men prosper not in’pro- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Mr. M. L. Broker's wardrobe by Bill Brady; Chapeaux par Héléne 


As Mr. M.L. Broker himself will confess, he is 
a lady’s man. Ever forthright and unabashed, 
he has just asked the lady on the left some 
rather intimate questions. Hence her scandal- 
ized countenance. (After all, she is married.) 


This bothers M. L. Broker not a whit. Suave 
gallant that he is, he’ll have no difficulty in 
making the conquest. M.L.B. has found her 
insurance program in a deplorable state. And, 
where breathes the lady who could resist the 
persuasions of ratemanship ?* 


Ratemanship alone can melt the hardest 
feminine heart. M.L.B. can offer this lady a 
gift more tempting than jewels...more 











It pays to have a head for figures 


tantalizing than mink. When he dangles the 
Female Premium Credit before her dazzled 
eyes, she will be won over completely. (Those 
roguish actuaries .. . they know a girl’s weak- 
ness for a discount!) 


And the lady’s husband? Absolutely green 
with envy, of course, but M.L.B. won’t have 
to fight a messy duel at dawn . . . he’ll simply 
explain that Manufacturers Life also has 
attractive low rates for suspicious husbands. 


*RATEMANSHIP—that superb blending of 
Salesmanship plus persuasive low rates for 
females as practised by brokers who use the 
Manufacturers Life. 


BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: Baltimore « Boise e Boston « Chicago 


Cincinnati « Cleveland « Columbus e 


Denver e Detroit « Flint « Grand Rapids 


Hartford * Honolulu « Indianapolis * Los Angeles « Miami « Minneapolis *« Newark 


Oklahoma City ¢ Philadelphia « Phoenix 


e Pittsburgh e« Portland « Richmond 


Saginaw e« San Diego « San Francisco « Seattle * Spokane « Washington, D.C. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 


LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 


Success—from page 58 


portion as they talk, but as they 
listen. 

But it is not enough to listen and 
observe ; one must examine and ap- 
praise. By looking at the subject 
from the other person’s viewpoint, 
you perceive the things that need to 
be cleared away so as to let him see 
the good points of your plan or pro- 
posal. 

The purpose of all but little men 
is not to dominate but to inspire, 
not to strike fear into men but to 
enlist their goodwill, not to gain a 
point by fighting but to win support 
by making people want to get be- 
hind the plan. 

There comes in every man’s life 
a time to fight, but it must be tested 
by asking: “Is the cause worthy? 
Cannot I persuade rather than com- 
pel? If I do win my point by force, 
will the response be favorable among 
the people who count in my life?” 
If there is no other way to achieve a 
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worth-while purpose, then it is nec- 
essary to “lay down the law.” Force 
is a powerful device when justifiably 
used, but it is a fighting weapon not 
calculated to make friends. 

To those who insist upon fighting 
their way through life, there are 
some points of strategy that should 
be watched. It was a principle 
among the ancient Greek fighters 
not to cut off the enemy’s retreat, 
because when bottled up he would 
fight more desperately ; in our mod- 
ern business life, it is well to give 
an opponent a chance to “save face.” 


Spare Humiliation 


Able men take pains to spare 
others humiliation, even when it is 
necessary to criticize their actions. 
It is foolish to scold. John Wana- 
maker, merchant, confessed : “I have 
enough trouble overcoming my own 
limitations without fretting over the 
fact that God has not seen fit to dis- 
tribute evenly the gift of intelli- 
gence.” 

The purpose of discipline in busi- 
ness, school or family life is to pre- 
vent repetition of an offense. It 
should be constructive. 

Criticism should begin with praise 
and honest appreciation of what the 
man does well, and then go on to 
point out how this other thing can 
be done better. The better a man is 
the more mistakes he will make, 
because of the more new things he 
will try. 

Learning to like people and to get 
along with them by looking for the 
good in them is a satisfying way of 
life. If we complain often about our 
associates, people are likely to think 
the trouble lies with us. 


Motivation 


We should look favorably on peo- 
ple’s motives. The unhappiest per- 
son on earth is the man who goes 
through life suspecting everyone 
with whom he comes into contact 
of trying to wrong him. Friendship 
does not grow out of suspicion, nor 
is loyalty built on distrust. 

There are times to concede and 
conciliate. He is a wise adminis- 
trator who lets people best him a lit- 
tle in discussion of some plan he is 
trying to “sell” so long as he keeps 
the main issue clear, and gives in to 


a change of detail in order to win 
principle. 

One can often get done what one 
wants done—the other man’s way. 
Sometimes it is wise to retreat and 
await a more favorable time. A 
bending willow tree on a river bank, 
dipping its branches into swiftly run- 
ning water, will save every twig and 
leaf, whereas a stout tree will be torn 
away. So you and I, having decided 
to yield, do so with good grace. 

To enjoy good human relations we 
need to recognize the craving of peo- 
ple for personal recognition : By giv- 
ing them a feeling of importance, we 
attract them to us, arouse their in- 
terest in our ideas and make them 
eager to help us accomplish our 
plans. 

A true leader does not beg the 
limelight, but draws his friends and 
fellow workers into it, thus inspiring 
them with enthusiasm and loyalty. 
The man who sincerely satisfies our 
hunger for recognition as individ- 
uals will hold us in the palm of his 
hand. 


Four Virtues 


There are many virtues, but four 
are of leading importance to the per- 
son seeking to live and work success- 
fully with people and avoid the com- 
monest faults. They are (1) con- 
sistency, (2) sincerity, (3) courtesy 
and (4) friendliness. Let’s discuss 
these briefly for a minute. 

(1) We feel more secure in our 
relationships with consistent men 
(even though they are always un- 
reasonably demanding) than we do 
with men who are reasonable part 
of the time and unreasonable at other 
times. We can learn how to deal 
with the man who is consistent, even 
if he is consistently wrong, but we 
are utterly incapable of developing a 
strategy for the man who is guided 
by whims and notions. 

(2) Sincerity is important, be- 
cause it deserves friends. You can’t 
talk your way into friendship in so- 
cial or business life. If you are going 
to make friends, people must recog- 
nize you as worthy of friendship. 

(3) Courtesy. No one who wants 
to get along well with people can 
afford to ignore courtesy, which 
means being considerate of others in 
little things. To refuse a request 
gracefully, to show respect for what 
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others wish, to be eager to do a 
favor, to be calm under provocation 
and friendly under pressure—these 
are evidences of courtesy. Courtesy 
is the easiest quality to lift one above 
the crowd. So often it is lacking in 
everyday life, but in it is a_ basic 
quality that wins friends. 

(4) Friendliness with a person 
means that you have, over and above 
your general merit, some particular 
merit to that person. It means that, 
even if you are not in position to 
benefit people materially, you take 
pains to oblige them and show your 
amiable spirit. 


Key to Success 


The man in search of success and 
peace of mind needs friends. A 
noted historian once remarked: “It 
is far less difficult to march up a 
steep mountain without fighting than 
along a level road with enemies on 
each side.” 

Leadership has been written about 
for thousands of years, and scores of 
books are published each year giving 
advice about how to become an exec- 
utive. Yet all these years and words 
have found no substitute for these 
four virtues: consistency, sincerity, 
courtesy and friendliness. 

Successful human relations and 
avoiding the commonest faults are 
essentially the results of a compli- 
cated use of all these principles I 
have considered. Every man must 
play the game within his own par- 


ticular field and according to his own | 


personal qualities and ideals. There 
will be understanding, non-under- 
standing and misunderstanding in 
every human relationship of two or 
more people. 


SOCIAL SECURITY VIEWS 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of Health Underwriters has urged 
further Congressional study in view 
of the estimated costs of President 
Kennedy’s new health proposals. 
The organization has also sent a let- 
ter to Frank Stanton, president of 
Columbia Broadcasting System, de- 
crying what I.A.U. calls biased re- 
porting in a February TV public af- 
fairs program, “The Business of 
Health.” 
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aan of 1960 


New Life Insurance issued totaled $89.8 
million—2% more than in 1959, and the 
largest amount for any year in the 
Company’s history. 


%* Life Insurance in Force reached a new 
all-time high at the year end of 
$483,483,262. 


% Assets are now $45,365,472, a gain of 
$6,968,043 in 1960. 


% Legal Reserves increased $4,841,757 
during the year and total $32,077,507. 


% Capital and Surplus Funds for the 
Protection of Policyowners reached an 
all-time high of $4,679,191 at the 
year end. 


% Premium Income was $9,352,664 or 
12% greater than in 1959. 
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SURVEY OF COVERAGE 


OVER NINETY-ONE percent of the 
readers of Scouting Magazine, the 
adult publication of the Boy Scouts 
of America, have some type of life 
insurance. Of those who have life 
insurance, 56.7% have policies which 
total between $5,100 and $30,000, 
and 14.1% have policies with cover- 
ages between $30,100 and over 
$100,000. These statistics and other 
facts concerning the _ statistical 
make-up of the 1,250,000 readers of 
Scouting Magazine and their owner- 
ship of insurance, mutual funds and 
investments, business and vacation 
travel, and credit card use appear in 
a recently completed reader survey 
issued by the publication. 

Also included in the survey are 
significant statistics on participation 
in group medical programs, travel 
or common carrier insurance, acci- 
dent insurance, and ownership of 
family insurance policies. Single 
copies of the survey may be obtained 
by writing the editor at 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BILL 


New Sociat SEcurIty proposals, 
drafted by Abraham A. Ribicoff, 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, have been sent to Congress 
by President Kennedy. The pro- 
posals were immediately incorpo- 
rated in legislation which has been 
introduced in the House. The bill 
provides for increasing minimum 
benefits from $33 to $43 a month, 
lowering eligibility retirement age 
from 65 to 62 for men with decreased 
benefits, and adding 600,000 to the 
social security rolls. Many of this 
600,000 are presently unemployed. 
Benefits would be increased for 
nearly 1,500,000 widows, and the 
eligibility requirements for disability 
would be eased, to permit about 85,- 
000 more to receive benefits under 
this part of the Social Security law. 


CASH VALUE INSURANCE 


CONTINUING EMPHASIS on the 
unique values of permanent life in- 
surance will be the theme of the 
spring advertising program of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 


oo 


PORTABLE P.A. SYSTEM 


A COMPLETE, LIGHTWEIGHT public 
address unit built into a standard 
12” x 18” attache case, plus a large 
compartment for documents and a 
writing platform for use on planes 
and trains is now available. Battery- 
powered, the Siegler Voice Case is 
said to reach an audience of 200 
people and give up to a year of nor- 
mal use on one set of batteries. The 
Voice Case is designed as a useful 
traveling companion for the busy 
speaker who cannot always choose 
ideal circumstances under which to 
give his talks. It is equipped with a 
lavalier microphone and 25 feet of 
cord to assure the speaker complete 
freedom of movement during his 
presentation. Simplicity of operation 
includes volume control at base of 
microphone, allowing the speaker to 
operate at some distance from the 
equipment without steps for volume 
adjustment. The unit may also be 
used for amplification of tape re- 
corders, tuners, and record players. 


NEW DEFINITIONS 


Two NEW DEFINITIONS have been 
adopted by the Committee on Health 
Insurance Terminology. Accident 
insurance was defined as, “A form of 
health insurance against loss by ac- 
cidental bodily injury,” and sickness 
iisurance was defined as, “A form 
oi health insurance against loss by 
illness or disease.” It was also de- 
cided that a footnote should be ap- 
pended to the definition of sickness 
insurance to point out that illness 
and disease should not be construed 
to include accidental bodily injury, 
but that they do include pregnancy. 
Both the new definitions relate back 
to the committee’s previous defini- 
tion of health insurance as “Insur- 
ance against loss by sickness or ac- 
cidental bodily injury.” 


NEW HEART TEST 


A NEW AND SIMPLIFIED way to 
measure blood cholesterol will be 
used in a broad survey to be made 
by Nationwide Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The study will furnish exten- 
sive statistical data on the suspected 
relationship of cholesterol to coro- 
nary heart disease. Cholesterol is a 
basic component of the blood. In ex- 
cess amounts it is suspected by med= 
ical authorities of contributing to 
atherosclerosis, an ailment com- 
monly known as “hardening of the 
arteries”—a major kind of cardio- 
vascular disease. 

Dr. Donald E. Yochem, vice presi- 
dent and medical director of Nation- 
wide Life, developed the new method 
for measuring cholesterol concentra- 
tion and will direct the study. Tre 
survey will examine cholesterol lev- 
els in over 10,000 persons within the 
next five years. The company ex- 
pects the study to become one of the 
largest of its kind. It is being con- 
ducted in cooperation with about 
400 private physicians. 

Dr. Yochem said a preliminary 
report on the findings of the study 
should be ready in about two years, 
but it may require five years for 
conclusive results. Information from 
the survey will be reported to the 
medical profession and insurance in- 
dustry. 


: 1.Q.A. 


APPLICATIONS FOR THE Interna- 
tional Quality Award, sponsored for 
the second consecutive year by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, are due at L.J.A.M.A. 
headquarters, 170 Sigourney Street, 
Hartford 5, Conn., by May 1. Last 
year 221 qualifiers from outside the 
United States and Canada were 
awarded I.Q.A. certificates. These 
salesmen represented 16 companies 
in 13 countries, 


STATE LEGISLATION 


A BILL HAS BEEN introduced in the 
Nebraska Legislature which would 
create a seven-member state insur- 
ance board having executive author- 
ity. The governor would appoint the 
members of the board who would 
hire the state insurance director and 
set policy for him. 
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The Look of Leadership 


“Extra-ordinary” men—these five from our Ordinary 


Division. By their personal efforts or as agency execu- 
tives, they established outstanding sales and service 
records which have earned them the distinction of be- 
ing named Leaders for the year 1960. Such qualities 


of leadership, possessed and inspired, deserve recog- 
nition. They are a prime and prized factor in making 
Life of Virginia “The Natural Bridge to Security” 
for an ever-growing number of 


individuals and their families. 
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nN 1938, THE National Health 

Conference, after serious deliber- 
ation, concluded that: “Voluntary 
sickness insurance without subsidy 
or other encouragement through 
official action has nowhere 
shown the possibility of reaching 
more than a small fraction of those 
who need its protection.” At that 
time, only about 8% of the popula- 
tion had some form of health insur- 
ance protection. 

Then years later, voluntary health 
insurance had grown to the stage 
where 42% of the population had, 
some form of coverage. At that time, 
Oscar R. Ewing, then Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator, made an official 
report to the President of the United 
States which stated that, “at a max- 
imum, only about half of the families 
in the United States can afford even 
a moderately comprehensive health 
insurance plan on a voluntary basis.” 


Common Error 


These forecasters, it must be said, 
had no monopoly on incorrect pre- 
dictions. Their estimates of the fu- 
ture were concurred in by many. 
Others, including some knowledge- 
able insurance officials, a decade or 
more ago said that in another ten 
years the government would monop- 
olize the health insurance field. 
Some continue to: make this predic- 
tion, although the ten year reprieve 
seems to remain constant, regard- 
less of when the forecast is made. 
There were even those who said, 
circa 1940, that coverage for the 
costs of medical care was not a fit 
subject for the insurance process. 
It might be speculated that, faced 
with the complexities of the subject, 
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New Frontiers 


underwriters occasionally still won- 
der if these sceptics might not have 
been correct. 

Today the proportion of the 
United States civilian population 
covered by some form of voluntary 
health insurance has grown to 73%. 
In 1959, voluntary health insurers 
paid in benefits $5.2 billion, or $14 
million a day. This amount was an 
increase of 10.9% over the preced- 
ing year and an increase of 90.3% 
over the amount of benefit payments 
just five years earlier. 


Many Forms 


Today voluntary protection 
against the costs of medical care is 
made available in many forms and 
by various types of insurers. These 
include insurance companies, serv- 
ice plans such as Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield, group medical practice 
plans operating on a prepayment 
basis, dental service corporations, 
vision care plans, plans which are 
self-administered by employers or 
labor unions, prepaid prescription 
drug plans, community-wide plans, 





“The opportunity to choose” 





fraternal societies, and rural and 
consumer cooperatives. Coverage is 
available on an individual, family, 
association, and group basis. The 
vast majority of the coverage is writ- 
ten on a group basis, with the em- 
ployer paying all or a portion of the 
cost in many instances. In terms of 
the number of people covered, 
insurance company coverages. in- 
creased 150% in the decade 1949- 
1959, while Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
and similar plan coverages increased 
67%, and other types of prepay- 
ment approaches, including prepaid 
group practice plans, increased 29%. 

Each type of insurer has its dis- 
tinct approach, providing the buyer 
of insurance the opportunity to 
choose the kind of plan best suited 
to his needs. This situation is unique 
in our nation. In no other country 
at any time has there ever been such 
vitality, comprehensiveness, flexi- 
bility, and public acceptance with 
respect to voluntary mechanisms for 
the payment of medical care. 


Wider Coverage 


Coverage has been extended ap- 
preciably to those population groups 
which formerly had not been pro- 
tected by voluntary health insurance 
in as great proportions as the pop- 
ulation as a whole. These include 
the aged, those who are employed 
in small groups, those who live in 
rural areas, the self-employed and 
those engaged in the various pro- 
fessions, and those who are depend- 
ent upon insured persons. In recent 
years, pilot attempts have been made 
at covering segments of as elusive a 
population group as the migratory 
worker. Increasingly coverages are 
available for chronic and mental ill- 
nesses Over 80 insurance compa- 
nies make available coverages 
which are non-cancellable or guar- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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anteed renewable, and 51 of these 
offer policies which are guaranteed 
renewable for life. Insurance com- 
pany coverages also are available 
which become paid-up for life at age 
65. 

The predominant forms of cover- 
age purchased provide protection 
against the costs of in-hospital care 
and surgery. Protection against the 
costs of physicians’ care in hospital 
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and in the office or at home is the 
next most widely purchased form of 
protection. 

Insurers of all types have been 
experimenting, however, and ex- 
panding their coverage to provide 
protection against other forms of 
medical care. Today laboratory and 
x-ray benefits for diagnostic work 
done outside the hospital are avail- 
able. The major and comprehensive 
medical expense insurance coverages 
offered by the insurance companies, 
and now covering over 25 million 
people, the extended benefits being 
offered by the Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield plans, as well as other ap- 
proaches today increasingly provide 
protection against the costs of pre- 
scription drugs and nursing care, in- 
cluding visiting and practical nurs- 
ing. On the horizon are coverages 
for organized home care programs 
and for such services as those of 
homemakers. Recently, coverages 
have come into being for skilled 
nursing home care, particularly with 
respect to people over age 65; and 
coverage against the costs of dental 
care now exists in several communi- 
ties. Coverage for the costs of vi- 
sion care is also available in a few 
instances, 

How effective has the develop- 
ment of voluntary health insurance 
been to date? The answer to this 
question, unfortunately, is one which 
has not yet been placed in clear 
focus. 


Social Security Study 


A recent study by the Social Secu- 
rity Administration indicates that 
the percentage of the nation’s total 
personal medical expenditures being 
met by voluntary health insurance 
approximates 25%. This percentage 
increased three-fold since 1948. The 
study estimates that in 1959, 58% 
of amounts received by hospitals 
from patients and 31% of payments 
to physicians derived from health in- 
surance sources. These percentages 
were 26.9% and 6.4% respectively 
in 1948. 

While these data clearly indicate 
certain aspects of the progress which 
has been made in recent years, the 
magnitude of covered medical ex- 
penses which they portray is often 
misunderstood and at times misused. 
For example, these data relate health 


insurance benefits to the total of all 
private expenditures for medical 
care. This latter amount, however, 
is a gross, unqualified amount which 
includes many medical costs which 
are inconsequential to the individual 
or family, non-medically dictated, 
optional or luxury in nature or 
which can hardly be considered med- 
ical care at all. 


A Misimpression 


They, furthermore, include the 
medical expenditures of those who 
are not insured or who are inade- 
quately insured. Since the determi- 
nation to insure or not, and the 
degree of protection purchased, pri- 
marily rests with the individual or 
with groups of individuals, and may 
be influenced by many factors in- 
cluding the amount of funds avail- 
able, the need or desire for protec- 
tion, choices with respect to other 
expenditures, and the attitudes of 
employers and labor unions in col- 
lective bargaining, a misimpression 
can be created when these uncovered 
medical expenses are included in the 
equation. 

Hence, when the effectiveness of 
voluntary health insurance is exam- 
ined in relation to the covered medi- 
cal expenses of insured persons, a 
picture quite at variance with the 
previous impression emerges. Thus, 
various recent studies indicate that 
in such cases some 75% to 96% of 
hospital expenses and some 62% to 
84% of surgical expenditures are 
covered, The variations can be due, 
in part, to the quality of the cover- 
ages purchased, 

A prominent spokesman for organ- 
ized labor, Jerome Pollack of UAW, 
while taking cognizance of what he 
considers to be the still existing gaps 
in voluntary health insurance, has 
described the present situation thus : 
“Voluntary health insurance has 
grown beyond the fondest expecta- 
tions of sponsoring hospitals, physi- 
cians, and insurers. . . . Its impor- 
tance to the health and economic 
security of the American people is 
now beyond debate. It has stabilized 
the financing of hospital and medical 
care ... and supported a rising 
volume and standard of care. It has 
given subscribers a degree of choice 
that a great many apparently prefer. 
It has demonstrated advantages of 
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voluntarism that are likely to be re- 








spected, whatever may come... . 
The voluntary system has shown un- 
disputed advantages in flexibility, 
adaptability, and a latitude for ex- 
perimentation, elements of voluntar- 
ism likely to be retained.” 

Health insurers have perforce de- 
veloped an awareness to many acting 
and reacting stimuli to which a 
quarter of a century ago they gave 
but little heed. These can have im- 
portant influence on the future of 
voluntary health insurance. 

Some of these are found in the 
rapid and radical evolution which 
has been proceeding in the provision 
of medical care in recent years. In- 
cluded here are the miraculous new 
surgical procedures now commonly 
employed, the introduction and wide 
use of the many so-called “miracle” 
drugs, the increased availability of 
medical care facilities, the increased 
utilization of hospitals, the increas- 
ing technical and specialized nature 
of medical care, the increased public 
acceptance and use of hospital and 
medical care facilities, and the re- 
vised concepts of care in and out of 
the hospital, including the increased 


employment of nursing homes, out-_ 


patient, and home care facilities. 


Social Changes 


Others lie in the changes which 
have been taking place in our socio- 
economic existence as a people. The 
past two decades have been identified 
with a generally high standard of 
living, a rising national income, an 
expanding industrial economy, a 
high level of employment, an infla- 
tionary trend in prices, an ever-in- 
creasing mobility in our population, 
a high degree of personal taxation, 
a higher degree of working wives, a 
movement from rural to urban cen- 
ters, smaller dwelling units, and a 
high degree of installment purchas- 
ing and mortgage indebtedness. Our 
birth rate has been rising rapidly. 
Our mortality rate has been declin- 
ing. The proportion of our popula- 
tion over age sixty-five has been 
increasing. The degree of chronic 
illness and incidence of diagnosed 
mental illness has been rising. 

The effects of these developments 
on the use of our medical care fa- 
cilities are demonstrable in many 
ways too numerous to mention here. 
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A Record Year... 

Shooting sky-high above the industry average in sales, North 
American Life established a record increase of 28.9% life volume 
in sales during 1960 over the previous year. 


A Significant Mark... 

Our 1960 record becomes more significant with the realization that 
our company has provided life insurance coverages for 54 years, 
and is presently doing business in thirty states. During the last six 
years our growth has increased a remarkable 162%. 


You Can Grow With Us... 

Our pace-setting tempo didn’t just happen, it was planned. Planned 
and built by men like yourself. North American’s growth program 
is gaining momentum and is presently searching for qualified men. 
Why not inquire in strict confidence today? Direct your inquiry to 
Ronald D. Rogers, CLU, Vice-President and Director of Agencies. 





“€Countys Friendliest Company ‘ 
NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
Pasurance Company OF CHICAGO . 
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In essence, the result has been the 
development of an increasing public 
demand for medical care, with the 
consequent higher degree of utiliza- 
tion of all forms of medical care serv- 
ices and facilities. This, in turn, 
must result in a growing amount of 
monetary expenditures for these 
services. 

The costs of health care, mean- 
while, have been rising. This, basic- 
ally, has been the result of the 
general inflation in our national econ- 
omy. It has also resulted from many 
other factors, including needed ad- 


justments in the wages and hours of 
hospital personnel, the increasing 
technical nature of medical care and 
the equipment and added personnel 
which this requires, and from the in- 
creased degree of specialization in 
the provision of medical care. 
The result of these interrelated de- 
velopments has been not alone that 
more people are seeking more medi- 
cal care, but also that more people 
are presented with the possibility of 
serious economic problems should 
illness or accident of consequence 
(Continued on the next page) 
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occur, This, in turn, leads to an in- 
creased demand for health insurance 
protection. The choices made by the 
1.7 million Federal government em- 
ployees under their recently formu- 
lated health insurance program 
seems a clear instance of the desire 
of people for broad coverage health 
insurance. Under that program the 
employees were given a choice of 
“low option” or “high option” ben- 


. efits. Under the high option benefits 


the additional premium for the more 
comprehensive benefits was required 
to be borne entirely by the employee. 
Yet 81% of the employees selected 
the “high option” alternative. Sev- 
eral surveys in recent years give in- 
dication that this desire for broad- 
ened coverages is not unique with 
Federal employees. 

These reacting stimuli, then, place 
in the hands of health insurers a 
serious responsibility and a great op- 
portunity. They, furthermore, es- 
tablish a sine qua non relationship 
between health insurers and those 
who provide the medical care or ad- 
minister its facilities. 

Still other stimuli are found in 
the transitions with respect to the 
manner in which health insurance is 
purchased. Today the majority of 
health insurance has come into being 
through some manner of group pur- 
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chase. The choices of those who 
purchase coverages or who influence 
choices can be a major factor in de- 
termining the course which volun- 
tary health insurance will take in 
the future. Paramount here are the 
priorities which will be allotted in 
relation to the funds which are avail- 
able. Employers, private and pub- 
lic, and their employees are a most 
important factor. So, too, are the 
officers or representatives of the vari- 
ous organizations which purchase 
coverage on a group basis. A third 
factor of importance is the labor 
union, 


Collective Bargaining 


Through the collective bargaining 
process the scope and nature of vol- 
untary health insurance benefits are 
patterned, directly or indirectly, for 
many workers and their dependents, 
as is the manner in which they are 
financed. Attempts are made also at 
the direct provision of medical care 
through facilities maintained by the 
unions or by community-wide plans 
with union sponsorship. Influence 
is also brought to bear upon legis- 
lative bodies and study projects con- 
cerned with medical economic af- 
fairs. 

The interrelatedness of health in- 
surers with the providers of care is 
enlarged, then, to encompass the 
consumer, including employers, 
labor unions, and the public at large. 

Another of the stimuli is found 
in the diversity of approaches taken 
to making voluntary health insur- 
ance available, and in the large num- 
ber of these which exist throughout 
the United States. The competition 
among these plans has spurred de- 
velopment and has presented to the 
public a benefit which is difficult to 
conceive under a monopolistic pro- 
gram, private or public. Still an- 
other unquestionably exists in the 
form of the critics of voluntary 
health insurance. It has been the re- 
sponse to these which has at times 
prompted development and experi- 
mentation. Certainly this follows the 
traditional and valued role of the 
critic, in that it challenges any tend- 
ency toward complacency. 

One last of these stimuli should 
also be mentioned. There are those 
who appear to be convinced that 
medical care should be organized and 


administered under the aegis of, and 
financed through some form of taxa- 
tion by, the Federal government. 
There are, perhaps, a variety of rea- 
sons for these reactions. These 
might range from serious and 
thoughtful concern over what might 
be the best means to be employed in 
providing for and advancing the 
health of our nation to such reactions 
as impatience. It is frequently noted 
that in 59 nations throughout the 
world medical care for all or most 
inhabitants is provided by the gov- 
ernment. The inference is some- 
times drawn that the United States, 
in not being included among these 
nations, is a backward nation as re- 
spects its medical care. 

The subject, of course, has been 
under consideration at the Federal 
level in the United States intermit- 
tently since 1927 when President 
Hoover appointed a Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care. Legis- 
lative measures to this end have been 
introduced to Congress continuously 
since 1939. More recently the em- 
phasis of such proposals has been 
directed to the medical care needs 
of the older segment of the popula- 
tion. 


Many Reasons 


There are probably many, often 
interrelated, reasons why a broad 
government medical care program 
has not been enacted in the United 
States. One, unquestionably, would 
be the high level of medical care in 
our nation and the general avail- 
ability of medical care services and 
facilities. Another would be the gen- 
erally high standard of living and 
the increasing spread of our eco- 
nomic resources among the popula- 
tion which are characteristic of the 
United States and which set it apart 
from most other nations, Still an- 
other would be the important role 
played by our many voluntary agen- 
cies and by our local communities, 
counties, and states in providing for 
medical care, particularly to the 
needy, coupled with our traditional 
reticence at delegating broad powers 
to a Federal government. Another 
would be the consciousness on the 
part of the providers of care, as well 
as many voluntary agencies, of the 
inherent social as well as personal 
aspects of medical care and an active 
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response to this by voluntary coop- 
erative methods. However, a re- 
cently completed study, in discussing 
this subject, concludes: “But for the 
development of private voluntary 
health insurance, the United States 
would unquestionably long since 
have adopted a compulsory govern- 
mental health service.” Jerome Pol- 
lack of UAW concurs with this cor 
clusion when he says: “What 
averted governmental action was not 
the public relations blitzkrieg, but 
the creation of an alternative form 
of protection.” 


A Great Responsibility 


When it is recognized that gen- 
erally, in the United States, the 
spread of Federal authority has re- 
sulted from inadequacies in private 
endeavor, it becomes readily appar- 
ent that, again, voluntary health in- 
surers have accepted a great respon- 
sibility. 

It is natural to expect that these 
stimuli have brought in their wake 
an assortment of problems, some of 
which can be of consequence. 

What types and amounts of cover- 


ages will best serve the social needs, 


in the United States? Are these 
commensurate with those which the 
public might prefer? To what ulti- 
mate degree is health insurance 
affordable, either by groups or by in- 
dividuals? How might mass mar- 
keting or group purchasing methods 
be further improved to make avail- 
able to more people sound coverages 
at the lowest possible cost? To what 
degree can these be applied to those 
still uncovered in rural areas, those 
who are employed in small groups, 
or the aged? What will be the ulti- 
mate direction and effect of the col- 
lective bargaining process? How 
will the trend toward the employer 
paying the entire cost of the insur- 
ance affect the nature of the coverage 
as well as the use of medical care 
services under the coverage? What 
is the true relationship of the avail- 
ability of insurance to the seeking 
of needed medical care? What role 
should an insurance mechanism play 
with respect to the quality of medical 
care? What relationship should 
health insurance have to the preven- 
tion of illnesses and accidents? To 
what degree should it be directly 
concerned with rehabilitation? What 
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role should government at all levels 
play with respect to the provision of 
medical care, commensurate with the 
philosophic concept in the United 
States of the role of government, the 
form of the economy, the response 
to social forces, and the freedom of 
individuals and institutions? 

These are some of the difficult and 
sweeping questions which face vol- 
untary health insurers. There are 
also problems perhaps of more im- 
mediacy. One of these is that which 


always faces insurers: that of suffi- 
cient and reliable statistics upon 
which premium rates might be based. 
Another is one of which there ap- 
pears to be a growing consciousness : 
the matter of multiple coverages on 
an individual and the manner in 
which this affects the utilization of 
medical services. 

Perhaps the most poignant of the 
immediate problems, however, arises 
out of the combination of increasing 

(Continued on the next page) 
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New Frontiers—Continued 


expenditures for medical care and 
the rising costs of these services. A 
consequence of this necessarily re- 
quires that health insurers seek 
higher premiums from their policy- 
holders, This, in turn, causes ques- 
tions to be raised by employers who 
pay so much of the cost of health 
insurance benefits, by labor unions 
through whose efforts so many of 
these plans are negotiated, and by 
others. The matter of claim costs 
control, then, has become one of the 
paramount problems facing health 
insurers today. Certainly it is in the 
public interest that the most efficient 
and effective use be made of the 
funds allocated for health insurance 
protection, commensurate with ade- 
quacy of care. This, in fact, is a 
primary responsibility of health in- 
surers. In the fulfillment of this re- 
sponsibility, however, more experi- 
ence and knowledge on the part of 
insurers is needed and the full and 
active cooperation of the providers 
of care is an indispensable factor. 


The desideratum, of course, is to 
cover consequential costs to the pa- 
tient, and in addition to properly 
confine the costs of what is often a 
subjectively arrived at service while 
at the same time permitting complete 
freedom in the application of medical 
judgment and in the employment of 
the science and art of healing. 

Insurance companies also are 
aware that it is their responsibility 
to design their coverages in such 
manner that unnecessary use of more 
expensive medical care than is nec- 
essary will be avoided and that the 
most efficient use may be made of a 
given insurance premium dollar. 
The effort constautly must be to 
make plan operations as effective as 
possible and there has been a de- 
cided movement in this direction. 

Now what has been the reaction to 
these several stimuli? 

Health insurers, individually and 
through their organizations, have 
done much in recent years to the 
end that they might fully accept the 
challenge which has been presented. 
They have engaged in radical experi- 
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mentation in the concept and design 
of their coverages. They have at- 
tempted to make their coverages 
more effective with respect to the 
more serious, costly, or prolonged 
illnesses, They have made available 
coverages for more and more forms 
of medical treatment, both in and 
out of the hospital. Their extension 
of coverage to our older citizens has 
been an unforeseen development of 
consequence. They have sought to 
preserve the free choice of physician 
and to exert no overt interference in 
medical judgment. Operational and 
administrative expenses have been 
reduced in many instances. Mechan- 
ical processes have been streamlined 
and refined. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, however, has been the develop- 
ment of a growing consciousness of 
the social nature of this form of in- 
surance and of the fact that in all 
matters the public interest, in com- 
bination with fiscal soundness, must 
predominate the enterprise. 


Thoughtful Men 


To pretend that these forward 
thrusts are universal within the en- 
tire complex of health insurers 
would be as preposterous as to con- 
ceive that all men in any walk of life 
are motivated by nothing but the 
most far-seeing and highest of im- 
pulses. But, as in the affairs of men, 
it is none-the-less significant when 
some try to extend the present con- 
cepts to make them commensurate 
with the movement of social forces, 
to exert leadership and to reach out 
to new frontiers. It is of interest, 
then, to listen to the voices of those 
who give thoughtful and responsible 
consideration to the future. Re- 
cently, Millard Bartels, Chairman of 
the Insurance Executive Committee 
of The Travelers Insurance Compa- 
nies and President of the Health In- 
surance Association of America said : 
“Many persons with political aware- 
ness have been searching our busi- 
ness for weaknesses . . . . Our ac- 
complishments have been glorified 
by some and discounted by others 
a5 Recent developments have 
transformed the business from a 
small money-making operation to a 
large public service To a 
large extent these mirror needs for 
coverage in the area of medical care 
costs which probably reflect the 
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minimums of public demand... . 
The health insurance business needs 
to be identified with an interest in 
the health and medical care of our 
people . . . . One way to do this is 
to promote the development of 
needed health and medical care fa- 
cilities . . . We should study ways 
of promoting knowledge of and the 
adoption of better health habits. 
Accident prevention also ties in with 
the reduction of losses under health 
insurance policies .... My own 
company paid in 1959, $7,900,000 
in the field of accident prevention 
. . . . A look ahead for a business 
which has matured as fast as the 
health insurance business brings into 
focus needs for intelligent action of 
a kind not dreamed of ten years ago 
. . . . Growth alone is not enough 

. Our business must wear a 
mantle of humanity.” 

Mr. Bartel’s voice does not stand 
alone. A few months ago S. Bruce 
Black, Chairman of the Board of the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
said, “Real protection is more than 
reimbursement for losses: it means 
protection from losses . . . it means 
prevention of accidents that cause 


losses, it means minimizing the disa-- 


bilities 


resulting from injuries 
through medical care and rehabilita- 
tion. . . . There has been. . . too 


much emphasis on often small dif- 
ferences in operating costs... 
and all too little on the much greater 
possible savings through a better use 
of good medicine, both preventive 
and curative. . . . We have learned 
to measure good medicine, not by 
measuring how high or how low the 
medical fee, but how quickly, how 
effectively the patient is restored to 
a sound condition.... Seeking 
merely to spread losses without con- 
trol of loss does not make sense. We 
found our efforts to minimize loss 
through mobilization of medicine in- 
complete without rehabilitation.” 


The First ,.Concern 


More recently Eugene M. Thore, 
vice president and general counsel 
of the Life Insurance Association 
of America said of the future: “The 
first concern of the insurance busi- 
ness will be the protection of policy- 
holder’s interests, but the business 
will be increasingly called upon to 
balance this objective with even 
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broader interest as to the welfare of 
the nation as a whole ... . This 
basic readjustment of interests and 
objectives will require careful plan- 
ning by the insurance business, bet- 
ter communications (and) a fuller 
understanding of national problems 
and goals. . . . More and more the 
personal insurance business will be 
required to demonstrate the role 
which it can play in solving the prob- 
lems of our society.” 

These are significant voices. The 
concepts they have expressed will 
without question influence the think- 
ing of many others. They establish 
important guideposts for the future. 

The doctors in the United States, 
the non-government hospitals, the 
nurses, the pharmacists, the adminis- 
trators of nursing homes, the various 
types of voluntary health insurance 
mechanisms, and many voluntary 
agencies are engaged today in what 
is essentially a common endeavor. 
This joint and several enterprise is 
that of providing, to the greatest de- 
gree possible, medical care of the 
highest quality for the American 


people on a voluntary basis, and with 
flexible means available to the public 
by which the economic impact of 
costly or protracted illness or acci- 
dent might be spread over large 
groups of people. The evolution 
which has taken place with respect 
to the use of our medical care facili- 
ties and the nature and cost of these 
services has compelled the jointness 
of this enterprise. The response to 
the challenge thereby presented, the 
vitality and initiative in the ap- 
proaches taken, are unique to the 
United States. In no other nation at 
any time has there ever been such 
a voluntary response to public de- 
mand for medical care. 

The future, then, presents to vol- 
untary health insurers a responsi- 
bility and a challenge of significance. 
Tt will not be without its perplexing 
problems. These will call forth the 
best in many men and women. But 
it is a future which is rich in possi- 
bilities and hope. Successfully cul- 
minated, it will mean that a new 
frontier in our socio-economic exist- 
ence will have been conquered. 
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ATTACK ON TWISTING 


BLAKE T. NEwTON, JR., executive 
vice president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, recently called upon the 
entire life insurance business to un- 
dertake an immediate three-pronged 
attack on replacement or twisting. 
He spoke to the General Agents and 
Managers Conference of the New 
York State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at a meeting called to de- 
velop a philosophy to meet the chal- 
lenge of replacements. 

Mr. Newton suggested that “we 
drop our frequent habit of intra- 
mural sniping, and constitute our- 
selves a committee of the whole— 
field, home office or institutional rep- 
resentative” to combat replacement 
or twisting through cultivation of 
“orphaned” policyholders, through 
public education about life insurance, 
and through expanded research pro- 
grams. The life insurance business, 
he said, has been derelict in its re- 
sponsibility to “a vast army of or- 
phaned policyholders whom we have 
allowed to develop, and with whom 
we maintain minimal contacts once 
a sale has been made.” The preva- 
lence of the orphaned or neglected 
policyholder has a strong influence 
on the ability of the life insurance 
business to meet the replacement or 
twisting problem, he said. “With 
the mobility of our people today, 
coupled with the turnover of our 
agency force, we have a startling 
number of policyholders who are 
completely out of touch with the 
agent who sold them their policies. 
Indeed, many have no insurance ad- 
visor worthy of the name. “Thus 
exposed, they fall prey to marauders 
owing them no allegiance and inter- 
ested only in commissions derived 
from whatever wares they may be 
peddling. “With the advent of elec- 
tronic equipment and improved 
communications of every kind, we 
can make great inroads on this vast 
problem by developing programs for 
the adoption and care of these or- 
phans. This is no longer as difficult 
a problem as might be imagined— 
it merely requires that we focus our 
attention on it and get busy.” 

If the client is really educated, Mr. 
Newton said, no power on earth 
would cause him to give up his life 
insurance contract. “Think back 
in your experience to the cases you 
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have written which involved a client 
who fully understood what the con- 
tract was and what it could do for 
him. Add the second indispensable 
—his faith and trust in you as his 
insurance advisor. Do you think this 
client would be easy prey to the 
twister or stripper? Would he be 
likely to forward his policies for ex- 
amination by a perfect stranger, pos- 
ing as an insurance consultant, who 
could ‘save’ him substantial amounts 
of money ?” 

Although some much-needed re- 
search is being done on attitudes, 
Mr. Newton said, what is required 
now is a bold, expanded program 
of research for knowledge that will 
give meaning to efforts at education 
and cultivation of orphaned policy- 
holders. “I’m impressed with how 
little we do, compared with other 
institutions which, like us, have need 
for knowledge. If we are truly to 
sell to needs, we must know what 
needs exist. Only thus can we shape 
contracts, approach prospects and 
pattern programs. 

“This means we have got to do 
more to uncover the truth about the 
economic and social conditions that 
surround our people. Just as insti- 
tutions concerned with the natural 
sciences must have laboratories to 
uncover the secrets of the natural 
sciences—so must we, in the same 
way, have laboratories in which we 
discover the secrets of the social and 
behavioral sciences. We have only 
scratched the surface here, and as 
our society and its people become 
more complex, the need will become 
more and more acute. Truth is our 
weapon. We have a grave respon- 
sibility to seek it out—and having 
found it, use it faithfully to protect 
our public, and to eradicate this 
parasitic development of twisting, 
which feeds upon the sound values of 
our contracts and debases the insti- 
tutian we represent.” 


SUPERINTENDENT UPHELD 


THE NEw York sTATE superintend- 
ent of insurance has been upheld on 
his right to regulate premiums for 
credit life. The Appellate Division, 
Third Department of the New York 
State Supreme Court so ruled, re- 
versing a decision by a State Sup- 
reme Court justice. 


AGED CARE 


Two RIVAL PLANS for medical care 
of aged citizens went to Congress 
recently. President: Kennedy’s pro- 
posal calls for limited hospital, and 
nursing home care for older people, 
as did the Forand bill, but in place 
of the Forand provision for surgical 
benefits, the Administration legisla- 
tion would give clinical out-patient 
and visiting nurse service. Like the 
Forand legislation, cost would be 
financed from increased Social Se- 
curity taxes. 

The Republican proposal, intro- 
duced by liberals of that party, calls 
for voluntary coverage providing 
some doctors’ fees and _ hospital 
charges, but with the emphasis upon 
preventive care as opposed to hos- 
pitalization. Costs would be met 
from general revenues. The spon- 
sors of this legislation have indicated 
a willingness to compromise on pro- 
visions of their bill. There is also 
general Republican support for the 
legislation of the last session. 

A hot battle on medical care for 
the aged, one of the major parts of 
President Kennedy’s legislative pro- 
gram, is expected. Interest is high 
among old people in some form of 
financial aid for their medical prob- 
lems. Labor is the leading force in 
favor of the Administration pro- 
posals, with support from Americans 
For Democratic Action, the National 
Farmers Union, and organizations of 
social workers and some of the older 
people. Major opponents of the 
Kennedy-supported legislation are 
the American Medical Association 
and the insurance industry, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the American Farm 
Bureau, and the ational Grange. 

Supporters of the Administra- 
tion’s legislation point to the need 
for help, the desirability of avoiding 
a means test, and say that the pro- 
gram would support itself from the 
increase in Social Security taxes 
without drawing upon general reve- 
nues. Opponents say that the way 
would be opened to control of the 
medical profession by government, 
that the patient-doctor relationship 
would be damaged, that the compul- 
sory feature is dangerous, and that 
business and industry can ill afford 
the increase in taxes. 
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Greensboro Agency 
wins 
Jefferson Standard 


PRESIDENTS TROPHY 





W. H. ANDREWS, JR., C.L.U. 
Manager 
Greensboro Branch Office 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company is pleased 
to congratulate W. H. Andrews, Jr., C.L.U., Manager, and his 
associates of the Company’s Greensboro Branch Office as win- 
ners of the President’s Trophy for 1960, for best all-around 
performance. This is the first year of the award, made by 
Howard Holderness, President of Jefferson Standard. 

The President’s Trophy is the most coveted award that can 
be won by any of Jefferson Standard’s 68 Branch Offices op- 
erating in 29 states, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

W. H. Andrews, Jr., and his associates throughout the 
Greensboro Agency’s 18-county territory sold in excess of 
$12,000,000 of life insurance protection during 1960. This is 
an 11.8% increase over their record for the previous year. 

Other criteria used in selecting the winner include: quality 
of business, development of manpower, sustained agency build- 
ing, and service to policyholders as reflected in the net gain 


Jetierson Standard 
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NOW MORE THAN TWO BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





RESEARCH ®@ 


SERVICE ® 


EDUCATION ® 


A Functional A pproach 


G. E. GOULD 
Assistant Actuary 
Manufacturers Life 
Company 


The 


Insurance 


T WAS JUST OVER ten years ago, 
Lin 1948, that the Society of Actu- 
aries appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the potential value which 
electronic devices might offer to the 
insurance industry. It was less than 
ten years ago, in 1952, that the com- 
mittee gave its first report—a report 
which marked a significant milestone 
in insurance history. 


The 1952 report concluded that 
the new devices did in fact offer the 
industry an opportunity to improve 
its operations and to achieve econ- 
omies; and that the time was 
ripe to take up these new tools. It 
cautioned, however, that to make the 
best use of the tremendous potential 
of these machines, radical changes in 
procedures and administrative or- 
ganization would be required. It 
went on to outline one feasible ma- 
chine system, based on consolidating 
policy service work with related ac- 
tivities. Thus was born the Con- 
solidated Functions Approach to 
Electronic Data Processing. 


From the outset, the consolidated 
functions philosophy as an ideal situ- 
ation seems to have won the ap- 
proval of the industry at large. 
There have been some differences of 
opinion as to the degree of consoli- 
dation that is desirable—there have 
been proponents of three file systems, 
two file systems and single file sys- 
tems, to some extent representing 
historically the rapid improvement 
in equipment—but the basic ideas 
seem to have received overwhelm- 
ing support from the start. 

It is only in the area of how best 
to move from the traditional methods 
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to the new electronic methods that 
there seems to be noticeable differ- 
ences in approach. Some companies 
have made the transition boldly, in 
one leap. Others have taken a more 
gradual approach. 

That there should be differences 
in approach seems to be a natural 
situation. The choice must of ne- 
cessity be a very personal one for 
each company. It must take into ac- 
count such things as company policy, 
the present organizational structure, 
the present extent of mechanization 
or at least of standardization, the 
availability of qualified personnel and 
of a machine that will meet the needs 
of the job but stay within the limits 
of the budget. 

The Manufacturers Life, with 
which I am associated, made the de- 
cision in 1953 to follow the func- 
tional approach. I hope I can pre- 
sent a picture of our company and of 
the situation in the field of electron- 
ics as it was at that time so that 
those who are now at the point of 
decision may benefit from our ex- 
perience. 


Only Life 


The Manufacturers Life is a Ca- 
nadian company with head offices in 
Toronto. We handle only life busi- 
ness. In 1953, we had about 500,- 
000 ordinary policies in force and 
about 250 group cases. We operated 
in Canada, in the United States, 
Great Britain, South Africa, the 
British West Indies, and in more 
than twenty other areas scattered 
around the world. We were re- 
quired to handle transactions in 
about thirty different currencies, in- 
cluding several with the pound-shill- 
ing-pence representation, some with 
a three decimal notation and two 
currencies in rupees and annas. 


At that time punch card equip- 
ment, including two IBM 604’s, was 
being used in our valuation, divi- 
dend and mortgage loan areas. Some 
general accounting work was also 
mechanized. Our premium billing 
was done by Addressograph. Pre- 
mium, commission and policy loan 
accounting procedures were strictly 
manual. 


Lite Information Available 


In the field of electronics, the 1952 
report with its revolutionary consoli- 
dated functions theory was just out. 
Other than the material in the re- 
port, there was little information 
available, and no one in the company 
could be considered as experienced 
in this field. The idea that a mere 
machine could handle the astonishing 
variety of our procedures and re- 
quirements was not easily accepted 
in all areas of the company—a view 
that had a certain amount of justi- 
fication as later experience has 
shown, The machines were new and 
untried and presumably were in an 
early stage of development. The 
costs of a machine capable of hand- 
ling our problems on a consolidated 
basis did not fit our budget. This 
feature was perhaps more of a prob- 
lem to us, as a Canadian company, 
than it would have been to an Amer- 
ican company in an otherwise similar 
position ; machine costs are higher in 
Canada, and the salaries they avoid 
are lower. 

Against this background, then, the 
choice for the functional approach 
was made, with some variation of a 
consolidated functions operation con- 
sidered to be the eventual goal. The 
salient points behind the decision 
were: 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Functional Approach—from page 76 


1. The complexities of operation 
which go with a world-wide business 
magnified the basic problems of 
planning and programming. By all 
reports these were already difficult 
enough in themselves. 

2. We had little experience and a 
shortage of personnel qualified to 
approach these problems. 

3. The machines were new and un- 
tried, and it was expected that im- 
provements would occur very rap- 
idly. 

4. Economic factors, taken with the 
size of our company, and weighted 
with the risk implied in the preced- 
ing considerations, made it difficult 
to justify the expense of a machine 
large enough to handle our problems 
on a consolidated basis. It would 
have been fatal to be saddled with a 
machine, and not have a working 
system ready for it. On the other 
hand, it was possible to justify a 
smaller machine which could be used 
to mechanize our operations over a 


period of time on a progressive func- 
tional basis. 

5. We wanted to spread out the im- 
posing task of preparing and proving 
machineable records. 

6. We hoped that a gradual ap- 
proach would minimize problems of 
dislocation. We wanted to avoid 
building up the large staff that 
would be required to handle a con- 
version to consolidated operation. 


First Applications 


Our initial aim was to gain experi- 
ence on the computer and to put it 
to work with the least possible dis- 
turbance to the company as a whole. 
Accordingly the valuation and divi- 
dend areas of our ordinary business, 
which were already mechanized, 
were chosen as the first applications. 

The basic concept of the valuation 
project was the seriatim calculation 
of reserves, with dividends produced 
as a by-product. The valuation rec- 
ord is a two-card file, master and de- 
tail. The file is processed once each 
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year and a new set of detail cards is 
produced with up-dated reserves and 
dividend information. One-twelfth 
of the participating file is processed 
each month, so that dividend infor- 
mation can be provided as close to 
the policy anniversary as possible. 
The non-participating file is proc- 
essed all at one time. 

Built up around the main valua- 
tion runs is a complex of runs to edit 
and reproduce new records, to han- 
dle scheduled changes and to pro- 
duce a variety of summaries for pol- 
icy account statistics and reserve 
adjustments. In addition, special 
runs are required for updating the 
balances for dividends on accumula- 
tion, and for dividends used to pur- 
chase additional insurance. 

Our machine was delivered in 
March 1956 and by August of that 
year, the conversion of our old rec- 
ords had been completed and the val- 
uation procedures proper went ito 
effect. By September 1957, the valu- 
ation, dividend and policy account 
areas were fully operative. 

In late 1956, work began on a 
policy loan routine. The central idea 
of this procedure was the monthly 
calculation of the net equity of each 
case with a policy loan. The results 
are listed each month and copies are 
sent off to the branches for use in 
policy service work. 

The policy loan record is again a 
two-card file, master and detail. Ac- 
tivity is reflected in a transaction 
card, which is merged with the main 
file before the monthly run. The 
650 run of course produces an up- 
dated detail card which replaces the 
previous one. 


Mark Sensing Project 


The punch card file was prepared 
over a period of eighteen months, 
using a mark sensing project in 
which a large proportion of our 
supervisory staff participated on an 
overtime basis. The routines were 
put into operation section by section 
as the records were completed. 

An important part of the policy 
loan system is a program for seri- 
atim calculation of cash values. The 
program is capable of producing 
values on more than 95% of our 
cases, 

With the policy loan operation 
under way, we turned our attention 
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in the late summer of 1957 to the 
areas of premium and commission 
accounting, 

As mentioned earlier, our billing 
operation is handled by Addresso- 
graph. Because of our own peculiar 
problem in dealing with names and 
addresses for many parts of the 
world we decided that our billing op- 
eration should remain on the Ad- 
dressograph machine until we were 
ready to use magnetic tape equip- 
ment. We also nursed the hope that 
when we were ready for this step, a 
machine would be available which 
would eliminate the problem of key- 
punching names and addresses. 


Nevertheless, we felt that we could 
make some major strides towards 
our ultimate goal if we mechanized 
the areas of premium and commission 
accounting. Accordingly, we devel- 
oped a system which may seem rather 
unusual. In parallel with an Ad- 
dressograph billing operation we set 
up a punch-card premium and com- 
mission master file, from which flows 
all the necessary information for pre- 
mium ard commission accounting 
and for the preparation of the agent’s 
earnings statement. More details of 
this system are given in the next 
section. 


Valuable Cross-check 


The premium and commission 
punch card record was based on rec- 
ords from the valuation system. The 
cross-check between the premium 
system and the valuation system has 
been quite a valuable by-product of 
the operation. 

The commission accounting work 
necessitated the creation of two other 
files. One was a file of agent’s master 
cards, carrying information about 
the agent’s contract and renewal pe- 
riods. The other was a file of with- 
held commission cards on cases 
where premiums had been paid by 
A.P.L. Both files required consider- 
able effort ; in fact, we are still work- 
ing on the withheld commission file. 

The system was put into opera- 
tion in a series of moves in which 
premium accounting led off, to be 
followed by the commission account- 
ing after suitable break-in periods. 
Each function was converted section 
by section as well. The conversion 
began in the fall of 1958 and the last 
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of the foreign commission system 
was operating by January 1961. 

The original plans set out agency 
credit accounting as the next func- 
tion to be mechanized. However, by 
the time the premium and commis- 
sion system was fully planned and 
timed, it became apparent that we 
would be using more than the one- 
shift time of two 650’s. The arrival 
of the new family of transistor ma- 
chines at that juncture brought about 
a reappraisal of our plans. The result 
was the decision to discontinue fur- 
ther developments on the 650, and to 
begin to consolidate our operations 
on a tape-oriented IBM 7070-1401 
system. 

Before looking at the pros and 
cons of our approach, I want to give 
some of the highlights of our pre- 
mium and commission accounting 
system, since it has not previously 
been described. 

The system is centered on a pre- 
mium master card, which carries the 
information required for premium 
and commission accounting. This 
card is used to produce premium ac- 


counting cards which, when paid, 
give rise to the appropriate commis- 
sion accounting entries. 

The train of events begins with a 
copy of the issue slip on which any 
necessary coding is done. From this 
record we punch premium interim 
cards, carrying the information re- 
quired for the system in its most 
basic form. Twice daily, a 650 run 
processes the interim cards to pro- 
duce the premium master and the 
initial accounting cards. 

The premium master itself is proc- 
essed through the 650 two months in 
advance of each premium due date 
to produce the appropriate outstand- 
ing card. An advance payment file 
and a dividend applied file are also 
brought into this run. All of these 
files are serviced for changes and 
terminations by manual file mainte- 
nance procedures. 


Reporting Stubs 


In parallel with these operations, 
an Addressograph routine produces 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Functional Aproach-—Continued 


the corresponding premium notice, 
and a reporting stub on which ad- 
vance payments and dividends ap- 
plied are endorsed manually. 


As payments are received in our 
branch offices, stub reports are pre- 
pared and sent off to head office. At 
head office the stubs are used to pull 
the appropriate outstanding punch 
cards. Payments which do not match 
the billed amount are mark-sensed, 
and later routines return a balance- 
outstanding card, Card reports are 
identified by a gang-punching opera- 
tion and are then processed through 
a daily 650 run which analyses the 
paid premium cards for under pay- 
ments, residence adjustments, etc., in 
addition to summarizing the entries 
in the various ledger categories. The 
resultant daily summary cards are 
held in file until month-end, when 
they are summary-punched to pro- 
duce the premium accounting entries 
for the general ledger. 


A Second Run 


The detail “Paid” cards are then 
processed through a second 650 run 
which analyses the cards for commis- 
sion purposes. Cards are punched 
out for each case where commission 
may be due, one card for each agent 
involved. In addition, summary 
cards are produced for overriding 
commissions and first year premium 
credit. The “Paid” cards themselves 
are accumulated till month-end, 
when they are sorted into policy 
number order and used to produce 
a history list of payments for the 
month, 

The commission due cards are 
accumulated till month-end. They 
are then merged with a deck of agent 
master cards which carry relevant 
details of the agent’s contract, and 
are processed through a 650 run to 
calculate the commission earnings 
for the month. The detail output 
cards are used to produce earnings 
statements and in some special areas, 
punch card cheques to make settle- 
ment. The detail earnings cards are 
then processed through another 650 
run which produces the necessary 
summaries for the commission ac- 
counting entries to the general 
ledger. 


The file of outstanding premium 
cards is of course used to control 
overdue premiums, and to develop 
the outstanding premium figures re- 
quired at year-end, 


Retrospect 


In reviewing our approach, com- 
ments on what we think are the main 
drawbacks may be of particular 
value. 

Firstly, the functional approach to 
some extent increases the problems 
of duplication which the consolidated 
functions philosophy aims at remov- 
ing. Each new set of punch cards 
represents another problem in cod- 
ing, punching, file maintenance and 
control. These problems are of 
course offset to a considerable ex- 
tent by any relief gained by discon- 
tinuing previous manual records, 
We have been successful in this re- 
spect with our policy loan and pre- 
mium records but not, so far at any 
rate, with our commission records. 

Secondly, the use of a machine 
smaller than that required to do the 
whole job, may place artificial re- 
strictions on the system. When this 
occurs, some damage is done to the 
enthusiasm for our electronic sys- 
tems, or at least to the acceptance of 
them and leads to comments to the 
effect that the machines have been 
over-sold, This state of affairs may 
of course result no matter what 
scale the equipment may be. 

Thirdly, although the disruptions 
which have occurred so far have 
been fairly localized and fai:ty easily 
handled, we have ahead of us, at the 
time of consolidation, yet another 
change. Departments which had to 
relearn their jobs in the recent past 
will have to go through another re- 
learning process in the near future. 
Again, in these changing times, this 
may be the normal shape of things to 
come. 


Program Maintenance 


Lastly, during the planning stages 
for a consolidated operation, our 
functional approach will leave us a 
legacy of program maintenance, 
which will drain off some of our 
talent in what will seem like unpro- 
ductive work. 

Some of the factors that led us, 
in 1953, to choose the functional ap- 


proach, are no longer applicable. 
Electronic equipment may still be 
new, and we may still expect im- 
provements to occur rapidly, but it 
can no longer be said that it is un- 
tried. Then too, machine costs are 
lower; a wealth of experience has 
been developed; and we have auto- 
matic aids to programming, includ- 
ing sophisticated package programs 
prepared by experts. 

However, three problems. remain, 
which, I believe, would still have 
been enough to dictate the functional 
approach for our company. These 
are the problems of planning a con- 
solidated operation covering the vari- 
ety of procedure that goes with a 
world-wide operation ; the enormous 
problem of developing and proving 
machineable records; and the prob- 
lem of building up a staff capable of 
solving these problems in one fell 
swoop, and then realizing staff re- 
ductions large enough to let the ma- 
chine pay for its keep. 


The Right Course 


Looking back then, we feel that 
the functional approach was the right 
course for us to take. We have de- 
veloped a good deal of experience 
in our own company, and have fol- 
lewed the growth of a tremendous 
volume of outside experience, both 
within and without the industry. 
Our major operations have been 
subjected to the intense scrutiny nec- 
essary for planning any electronic 
procedure. Rewriting our procedures 
at the point of consolidation should 
be greatly simplified by this prelinii- 
nary attack. We now have a more 
complete set of machineable records, 
which are being subjected to a con- 
tinuing purification process. We 
have gained confidence throughout 
the company in the feasibility of elec- 
tronic data processing. We have 
seen a new generation of equipment 
come onto the market, a generation 
with greatly improved value per dol- 
lar, and greatly reduced housing 
problems. We do not have any illu- 
sions about this being the end of 
technical developments—but we do 
feel that the scale of equipment we 
need for a consolidated operation is 
now within our grasp. — 

| hope these observations may be 
of value to those now at the point of 
decision. 
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At Occidental we pay you the usual vested 
Gerteg 7 commissions on life plans through the 10th year, naturally. 
But we don’t stop there. 


Afte: the 10th year, brokers can get 3 % on nearly all life 
plans and up to 25 % on A&S plans. (Our own agents can qualify 
for 5 % Lifetime Renewals on life and up to 25 % on A&sS. ) 


Simple to qualify, too. Only $500 in first year 

life premiums qualifies you for Lifetime Renewals 
on that year’s business. For A&S renewals, 

there’s no minimum, no production requirements. 


On both life and A&S these renewals can 
be yours—for a lifetime—as long as you are contracted 
and servicing the business. 


Easiest way we know to secure your financial future. 


Ask for the details. Soon. Still time to qualify for this year. 


O Cc C I D E NTAL LI FE Insurance Company of California 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 
Home Office: Los Angeles/ Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 
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In 1960, new highs were attained in net income, sales, 
rentals, dividends, unfilled orders at year end, employ- 
ment, capital investment, and product development 
expenditures. 

1960 net income up 21%— $24,104,000 compared with 
$19,888,000 for 1959. 

1960 gross revenues up 23% — including a 19 per cent 
increase in rental income to $69,233,000— another new 
high. Total revenues: $361,985,000. 

Dividends increased— after dividends on preferred stock, 
earnings amounted to $3.06 per common share compared 
with $2.55 in 1959 when 136,297 fewer shares were out- 
standing. 1960 was AMF’s 34th consecutive year of divi- 
dend payments on common stock and the fifth that the 
dividend has been increased. 

Backlog up 20% — at year end, the unfilled order backlog 
was $191,387,000— 20 per cent higher than in 1959. Not 
included, is AMF’s substantial minimum rental income 
from Automatic Pinspotters and other leased machinery. 
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Other highlights — in 1960, a record number of AMF 
Automatic Pinspotters was installed — overseas opera- 
tions were expanded — promising new acquisitions were 
made — leisure-time products were added — government 
business increased—AMF employment increased to 
18,500 persons at year end, another record. 

These are the highlights. We will be pleased to send 
you a copy of the 1960 AMF Annual Report which details 
these and many others. 
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THE 
IMPORTANT 
INDIVIDUAL 


DONALD C. SLICHTER 
President 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


A: WE CONTINUE to look towards 
the goals we wish to achieve in 
1961, it is most appropriate to con- 
sider the problem of personal secu- 
rity in a free enterprise system. 
Never has the position and impor- 
tance of the individual been more 
closely and clearly examined and 
forcefully stated than by the distin- 
guished members of the President’s 
Commission on National Goals 
headed by NML Trustee, Henry 
Wriston, formerly President of 
Brown University, and now Presi- 
dent of the American Assembly’ of 
Columbia University. The Commis- 
sion’s report was issued in Decem- 
ber, and I am sure you have read 
newspaper summaries and perhaps 
a number of you have read the en- 
tire report. Its title, “Goals for 
Americans,” is indeed significant, 
because it points to the basic 
strength of our nation; namely, the 
ability, energy, dedication and self- 
discipline of the individual. 


Henry Wriston puts the case 
clearly and forcefully. Let me quote: 
“The status of the individual must 
remain our primary concern. All 
our institutions—political, social, 
and economic—must further en- 
hance the maximum development of 
his capabilities, stimulate their re- 
sponsible exercise, and widen the 
range and effectiveness of oppor- 
tunities for individual choice.” 

Pursuing this theme, Dr. Wriston 
describes the acid test of successful 
democratic government as “the de- 
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gree of effective liberty it makes 
available to the individual.” All 
other values, he says, must have 
“lower orders of priority ; even per- 
sonal security and comfort must 
have less consideration.” It is im- 
possible to sample for you as broadly 
as I would like the many facets of 
Dr. Wriston’s thoughts on the im- 
portance of the individual, but I 
would like to underline two thoughts 
that run like parallel lines through 


- the report, because they are and al- 


ways should be basic to the philos- 
ophy of our industry. 

One is the importance for the in- 
dividual to have a choice. Without 
this element of choice there can be 
no creative effort, no pride of ac- 
complishment, no self-fulfillment, be- 
cause without it no individual would 
be expressing in the decisions and 
resolutions of his lifetime something 
that was uniquely personal to him. 


The Reverse Side 


But there is a reverse side to this 
idea, one which we sometimes gloss 
over or tend to forget, and Dr. Wris- 
ton emphasizes this, too. That is that 
the man who has a choice, always 
has the option of not performing or of 
choosing poorly or unwisely as well 
as wisely and well. As Dr. Wriston 
puts it, while our system has given 
unparalleled opportunities to indi- 
viduals, “The individual can also 
sink ; he can waste his substance, idle 
away his time * * *,” or as he 
puts it in another place, “Our first 
goal should be the development of 
each individual to his fullest poten- 
tial. Under our system, however, 


nobody makes us do this, but rather 
liberty itself,’ which, as he says, 
“Puts the maximum reliance upon 
self-discipline.” 

This two-sided truth, in turn, has 
a two-sided application to every in- 
dividual. First of all, you are daily 
concerned with persuading each per- 
son to whom you talk to exercise his 
choice wisely in allocating the eco- 
nomic rewards of his activities be- 
tween today and tomorrow, between 
present enjoyment and future fam- 
ily security. You must find among 
your thousands of fellow citizens 
those who are inherently or poten- 
tially capable of financial self-ful- 
fillment represented by a sound life 
insurance program. 


Presentation and Persuasion 


In Dr. Wriston’s terms, what we 
call prospecting, is finding those who 
already earned the right to.make a 
significant choice. And salesman- 
ship, of course, involves all the arts 
of presentation and persuasion by 
which you convince them that yours 
of all possible choices is the wisest 
and best. It may simply be a truism, 
but perhaps it is worth noting, that 
without individual freedom there 
could be no selling, since in the final 
analysis the objective of selling is 
the exercise of the individual’s right 
of choice. We are all conscious that 
some of the layers of group security 
tend to partially remove the element 
of personal choice in our society 
today. It is true, however, that fig- 
ures, in the breakdown of our na- 
tional economy, give us no ground 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Individual—Continued 


for discouragement as to the mar- 
gins available for individual deci- 
sions in our favor. 

The other side of Dr. Wriston’s 
discussion on the “individual,’’ as it 
applies to our business, is the self- 
fulfillment of the agent himself. At 
our life insurance meetings we hear 
speakers perennially and properly 
deplore the waste in the high turn- 
over rate of aspiring life insurance 
salesmen. 

Well, that’s not good, to be sure, 
but certainly it isn’t all bad either, 
because this is individualism at 
work, Our business, as you all 
know, involves an unusually high 
degree of freedom which carries as 
its complement a high degree of self- 
discipline. We can improve our edu- 
cational courses and our training 
methods all we want to, but as long 
as our business holds ‘the attractions 
and appeals of unusual rewards for 
individual talents uniquely used, we 
can and should attract many who 
wish to try themselves out in this 
calling and exercise their right to 


succeed or to fail. On this premise 
there are bound to be failures. There 
are very few failures among unde- 
manding, closely supervised routine 
jobs; for those who do not venture 
and test their abilities never have 
the opportunity to learn what their 
real capacity is. 

What I am saying is that in a 
country whose highest goals involve 
fulfillment of the individual, those 
who succeed in the life insurance 
business are a kind of “individual 
elite” and should think of themselves 
with pride. 


GROUP INSURANCE 
FORUM 


ABOUT SIX HUNDRED ATTENDED the 
recent Group Insurance Forum, 
sponsored by the Health Insurance 
Association of America, in New 
York City. The meeting was held 
just as the “great debate” on medical 
care for the aged opened for this ses- 
sion of Congress. Arthur H. Motley, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and pub- 


lisher of Parade magazine, called for 
a three-point program by the insur- 
ance industry to improve health in- 
surance for the aged. He suggested 
packaging of pensions and life and 
health insurance together, setting up 
health insurance plans that can be 
paid for during working years, and 
helping businesses to make their 
group health insurance plans avail- 
able to their retired workers. 

One of the “earliest goals” of the 
health insurance business “should 
be to establish the point beyond 
which we cannot go” in providing 
health coverage for the American 
public. “This is also the point where 
government can properly start,” 
Horace W. Brower, president of the 
Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California, told the gathering. 

The president of the H.I.A.A., 
Millard Bartels, said that each of 
the many groups concerned with 
preserving a voluntary health sys- 
tem must interest itself in the per- 
formance record of the other groups. 
Mr. Bartels is chairman of the In- 
surance Executive Committee of the 
Travelers, 
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GROUP INSURANCE PLANS 
ARE NOT ALIKE 


Morale-building coverages and simplified administration! 


These are some of the advantages of Lincoln Life’s Group insur- 


ance plans. 


And they’re additional reasons why Lincoln Life agents 


know they are building their careers with a company that is 


geared to help its fieldmen. 


me Lincoln 


* 
NATIONAL Life INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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CONSULTANTS 
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E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
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NELSON AND WARREN 
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WOODWARD bog FONDILLER, 
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QUALITY AWARD 


THE RECOGNITION of the importance 
of quality business is of world wide 
interest. This is clearly indicated by 
the enthusiastic response to the In- 
ternational Quality Award, spon- 
sored for the second consecutive 
year by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. Applica- 
tions are due at LIAMA headquar- 
ters by May 1, 1961. Last year 221 
qualifiers from outside the U, S. and 
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Canada were awarded IQA certifi- 
cates. These salesmen represented 
16 companies and were located in 
13 countries. It is expected that 
more agents will qualify this year 
because some companies have 
changed their record keeping systems 
to make it possible to determine who 
the qualifiers may be. 

Among the companies with high 
representation of qualifiers are South 
African National Life in Cape Prov- 
ince which had 70 agents qualifying 


and Sumitomo Mutual Life in 
Osaka, Japan which had 40 quali- 
fiers. Other countries represented 
by qualifiers include the United 
Kingdom, West Indies, Hong Kong, 
Australia, Norway and _ France. 
Qualification for this International 
Quality Award is based on the prin- 
ciples similar to those of the National 
Quality Award except that persist- 
ency for the IQA is on lives alone; 
90 per cent persistency on 25 lives 
during each of two consecutive years. 


BMA...Busy Moving Ahead! 
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“i Rn. from a recent BMA report: 


ma Outstanding Accomplishments of the 
BMA Sales Organization in 1960... 


* $506 million of new paid life insurance, an 18 per cent gain over 1959. 
* Nearly equal premium volume in health insurance sales. 
* More than $2 billion of life insurance in force. 


* Increase of $1 billion of life in force during the last 5 years. L 
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* Eleventh consecutive year of record sales. 


* 32 per cent gain in production per salesman over 1955. 


ahead in 1961 with a full range of life and health insurance plans. 
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THE HONORABLE 
EUGENE J. KEOGH 


Congressman from New York 


ET US STOP a moment and con- 
sider the fact that of the 16-mil- 
lion men and women over 65, close 


to 10-million must somehow manage - 


to exist on $1,000 a year or less. It 
is obvious that when an emergency 
strikes, the financial means to meet 
this crisis are usually beyond the 
reach of the aged and even the most 
dutiful and conscientious sons and 
daughters. Because we are living 
longer, an increasing number of 
children in their 50’s and 60’s are 
bearing the burden of support of 
their parents. 

I think this clearly points out why 
for the past 10 years I have been 
sponsoring and seeking the enact- 
ment of H.R. 10—a bill to encourage 
the establishment of voluntary pen- 
sion plans by self-employed individ- 
uals. 

The self-employed in this country 
have a very important stake in this 
legislation because it provides a basis 
for their future planning to which 
they have every right, and I am dedi- 
cated to making it possible for them 
to look ahead to their personal fu- 
ture and eventual retirement. We are 
not pioneers in this field because the 
very principle embodied in this bill 
has been adopted and enacted in 
Great Britain, in Canada, and in 
Australia. 
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Under existing tax regulations 
there are approximately 10-million 
self-employed persons who, by law, 
cannot do that which may be done 
by every other working individual. 
Who are the self-employed? The 
self-employed are those who, by law, 
cannot or, by choice, do not operate 
as corporations. They have no em- 
ployer to establish a retirement sys- 
tem and are not employees for whom, 
under existing law, a system may be 
established. However, their right to 
do so is generally recognized by all 
who have given cursory thought to 
the potent and glaring omission in 
the present Internal Revenue Code. 


No Comparable Treatment 


Appearing before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on June 17, 1959, 
the then Assistant to the Secretary 
and later General Counsel of the 
Treasury Department, David A. 
Lindsay, in addressing himself to the 
subject of the self-employed retire- 
ment bills pending before the Com- 
mittee, said: “The Treasury recog- 
nizes that present law does not give 
self-employed persons tax treatment 
for their retirement savings compar- 
able to that now accorded to employ- 
ees covered by employer-financed 
pension plans.” 

To illustrate this recognized in- 
equity in the present tax law, let’s 
take, for example, an individual— 
perhaps an attorney—who works for 





a corporation which pays him $10,- 
000 a year as salary and puts an 
additional $1,000 in a _ retirement 
fund for him each year, Our attorney 
is not taxed on the $11,000 yearly 
compensation because the tax law 
allows him to postpone the payment 
of taxes on the $1,000 contributed 
to his retirement fund by his em- 
ployer until he actually receives the 
income in later years. Also, the inter- 
est earned on this money would not 
be taxed currently. After 30 years, 
assuming a 4% compound interest 
rate, the retirement fund for this 
employee would total $58,300. 

On the other hand, let’s assume 
that this same attorney chose to oper- 
ate as a self-employed individual. 
He earned $11,000 and wished to 
set aside $1,000, less taxes, each year 
for retirement. He would have ac- 
cumulated $36,900 after 30 years, 
assuming the same 4% compound 
interest rate. This is because, after 
paying taxes on the $1,000, he would 
have $740 left to set aside for retire- 
ment—and the interest on the fund 
would also be taxed. 


A Heavy Price 


The difference, which amounts to 
$21,400, is a heavy price to pay in 
order to maintain the individualism 
which is so characteristic of the self- 
employed and this great democracy 
of ours. While the difference, or the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pensions—Continued 


loss of $21,400, is highly significant 
today, stop and reflect for a moment 
on the added significance it will have 
when the individual reaches age 65, 
or his retirement. 


The basic purpose of my bill, H.R. 
10, is to remove a fundamental tax 
inequity which has existed for 19 


years. In 1942 the Congress amended 
the Internal Revenue Code to en- 
courage employers to establish 
qualified pension and profit-sharing 
plans for their employees by grant- 
ing employers deductions for con- 
tributions to such plans and by de- 
ferring a tax on the employees until 
benefits are derived under the plans. 
The soundness of this Congressional 
action is substantiated by the fact 








ANNUAL REPORT 
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NEW BUSINESS IN 1960 /$513,833,383 


Since 1900, the Crown Life has successfully developed markets for its policies 
and services in every province of Canada, in the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the West Indies. 


POLICIES IN FORCE/$2,832,360,700 


which includes One and Three Quarter Billion on the lives of Canadians and 
One Billion on the lives of United States citizens. 


$57,715,224 PAID OR CREDITED TO 
POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES 


Its present building, which was specially designed for rendering efficient 
service to the Company’s policyholders, has been further modernized this year 
with the first electronic computer of its kind installed in Canada, 


CROWN LIFE 


= INSURANCE COMPANY toronto canada 
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that at the present time there are 
approximately 50,000 such plans in 
existence, covering an estimated 20- 
million employees. The number of 
participants is increasing by approxi- 
mately 1-million people per year. 
Unfortunately, until H.R. 10 or 
similar legislation is enacted, the mil- 
lions of self-employed in this coun- 
try will not be permitted to operate 
uncer this tax regulation. In fact, 
these 10-million people are being pe- 
nalized—you know many of them as 
physicians, lawyers, dentists, archi- 
tects, engineers, etc. These are but 
a few of the numerous professional, 
small business, and farm groups who 
are being adversely affected by this 
gross inequity. 

This inequity in the tax law did 
not arise through legislative intent, 
as many seem to believe. Rather, it 
grew out of a solution to the techni- 
cal problem of when to tax sums set 
aside for an employee but not yet 
received by him under the terms of a 
qualified employee benefit plan. 

The practical effect of this inequity 
is to make it extremely difficult for 
the self-employed person, at any level 
of income, to set aside adequate 
amounts for latter year benefits. I 
know that many of you are familiar 
with a survey conducted by the Bank 
of New York relating to the financial 
planning practices of more than 6,000 
professional men and women. Ac- 
cording to the results, fewer than 3 
out of every 10 self-employed per- 
sons—by their own admission—now 
have a planned retirement program 
of any kind. 


Only a Foundation 


The basic pension plan in this 
country is the Federal Old Age and 
Survivors’ Disability Insurance Pro- 
gram administered under the Social 
Security Act of 1935, as amended. 
But Social Security is a foundation 
on which to build a sound retirement 
program, not a substitute for private 
savings, insurance protection, or pen- 
sion plans. 

Employment within the economic 
structure of American society is 
based upon a concept of a limited 
period of participation in productiv- 
ity, accepts a time of retirement, and 
assumes that a considerable period of 
life will remain following retirement 
from the labor force. 
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Due to the economic demands of 
everyday living in these times, the 
self-employed individual who has not 
reached peak earning power will be 
unable or unwilling to divert such 
income to retirement savings. In 
many professional fields, the young 
man, because of necessary expendi- 
ture of time on education and mili- 
tary service, does not commence 
remunerative activity until an aver- 
age age of 30 or 31. For a consider- 
able period thereafter, his income 
does not so exceed the initial invest- 
ments required to establish his prac- 
tice and for his necessary occupa- 
tional and family financial 
commitments as to allow diverting 
appreciable amounts of money to 
retirement, 


Voluntary Savings Plan 


H.R. 10 is a voluntary savings 
plan, and its greatest immediate utili- 
zation will be by those individuals 
who, while now at the peak earning 
power stage, are relatively much 
closer to retirement age. 

Please keep in mind—the propo- 
nents are not attempting to scrap the 


present program. What we are at- : 


tempting to do is to extend this 
privilege to those decent, honest 
Americans who, for the most part, 
constitute a very important segment 
of this country, the existence and the 
continuance of which will make this 
great country of ours different from 
most in the free world and all be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

In discussing the plan for volun- 
tary pensions for self-employed in- 
dividuals, I believe that I should give 
you a brief review of the prelegisla- 
tive as well as the legislative history. 

In 1945 a group of New York at- 
torneys met and inaugurated discus- 
sions on ways and means of provid- 
ing such a restricted retirement 
program, not only for themselves 
and other self-employed individuals 
but also for the 30-to-40-million em- 
ployees who were not covered by any 
such voluntary employer-employee 
pension benefit plan. It was hoped 
that this could be done under Sec- 
tion 165 of the Internal Revenue 
Code under which such other em- 
ployee plans have been permitted. 


But it was found that such a pro- , 
gram could not qualify under the 


Treasury Department’s ruling. 
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Great Southerners now offer 
complete protection 
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Five years later, in 1950, the 
American Bar Association appointed 
a committee on the general problem 
of retirement benefits. The New 
York State Bar Association played 
a prominent role in these studies 
from which resulted the drafting of 
legislation. 

I introduced the original bill in the 
82nd Congress with the late Dan 
Reed of New York as my Republi- 


can counterpart. This was in 1951; 
as expected, it immediately attracted 
nationwide support from most pro- 
fessional groups, including the 
American Medical Association, the 
American Dental Association, and 
numerous other self-employed organ- 
izations. No action was taken by the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
during that session, and the bill died 
with the adjournment of Congress. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Pensions—Continued 


The following year Mr. Reed be- 
came chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and the legisla- 
tion was once again introduced with 
the Representative from Ohio, the 
late Tom Jenkins, succeeding Mr. 
Reed as the Republican sponsor. 
There was an effort made to incor- 
porate a modified retirement bill in 
the omnibus tax revision bill, but 
this move failed and all legislation 
again died with the adjournment of 
Congress in 1954. 

H.R. 10 met a similar fate in the 
84th Congress. The first break- 
through came in the 85th Congress 
as the Ways and Means Committee 
and the House of Representatives 
both passed the bill. However, it 
went to the Senate so late in the ses- 
sion that it was not considered by 
the Senate Finance Committee and 
died once more with the close of the 
session, 

My friend, Tom Jenkins, did not 
run for reelection in 1958 so the 
sponsorship on the Republican side 
of the aisle shifted to the late Rich- 
ard M. Simpson of Pennsylvania. 
This legislation came of age in the 
86th Congress as identical bills to 
H.R. 10 were introduced by twenty- 
five members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Approximately one 
month after the opening of Congress, 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee reported H.R. 10; and on 
March 16, 1959, the House passed 
H.R. 10 almost unanimously. 


Extensive Hearings 


The Senate Finance Committee 
held extensive hearings on the bill, 
and in June of last year reported a 
modified version of our bill by a 12- 
5 vote. While there appeared to be 
sufficient support in the Senate to 
enact the bill, the leadership of both 
parties agreed that because of the 
pressure of other business it was 
not feasible to debate H.R. 10. 

Up until this year H.R. 10 had re- 
ceived considerable opposition from 
the Treasury Department, based 
primarily upon loss of revenue. 
However, after considerable re- 
search, the Treasury had a change 
of attitude and made a number of 
recommendations to the Senate Fi- 
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nance Committee in April of last 
year. This removed the log jam 
which the Treasury Department had 
created during the past sessions of 
Congress since the bill was first in- 
troduced in 1951. The bill was then 
reported out by the Senate Finance 
Committee to the Senate. 

Our attention is now focused on 
the 87th Congress which convened 
on January 3 of this year. While we 
made immeasurable progress in the 
last Congress, it was necessary for 
us to start again from the beginning 
—and let me emphasize the begin- 
ning—for, as you know, all bills not 
enacted into law automatically die 
at the end of a Congressional session. 


Seven Bills 


I introduced the bill on the open- 
ing day and am pleased to note that 
since that date seven separate bills on 
this subject have been introduced in 
the House of Representatives. Con- 
gressman Anfuso of the 8th District 
(Kings County) and Congressman 
Zelenko of the 21st District (New 
York County) are included in this 
illustrious group. The interest on the 
Senate side is most encouraging as 
three separate bills have already been 
introduced by three members of the 
Senate Finance Committee. The 
Democratic sponsors are Senator 
Smathers of Florida and Senator 
Hartke of Indiana. The sponsor 
from the minority side of the Com- 
mittee is Senator Bennett of Utah. 

The newest version—officially 
titled the “Self-Employed Individ- 
uals Retirement Act”—embraces a 
somewhat different approach than in 
prior Congresses, Instead of allow- 
ing the self-employed a limited tax 
deduction for amounts voluntarily 
set aside for their retirement either 
in restricted trusts or insurance or 
annuity policies, the present act 
adopts the general form of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee bill of the 
86th Congress which would have 
brought self-employed persons under 
existing legislation relating to non- 
discriminatory, tax-favored private 
retirement plans by allowing them to 
be treated as their own employers 
and employees. 

The new bill, however, makes a 
number of important changes over 
the Senate draft: (a) it eliminates 
all proposed restrictions on corporate 


pension plans covering so-called 
“owner-employees” ; (b) it does not 
require a self-employed person to 
include his employees under the plan 
unless they are more than three in 
number (excluding part-time or 
seasonal employees) ; (c) it modifies 
the severe limitations of the Senate 
bill on the amount of contributions 
which can be made on behalf of 
owner-employees (i.e., sole proprie- 
tors and partners having more than 
a 10% interest in the business) ; and 
(d) it bases the self-employed in- 
dividual’s contribution on the amount 
of his “self-employment earnings” 
rather than on his “earned income” 
from the business. Other features of 
the pending bill include the follow- 
ing: Where there are more than 3 
employees and the plan covers any 
“owner employee,” the employees’ 
rights must be nonforfeitable for the 
plan to qualify ; There is no “stepped 
up” contribution for persons over 
age 50 and no lifetime limit on con- 
tributions ; Contributions to the plan 
in behalf of owner-employees may 
not exceed the greater of (a) $2,500 
or 10% of self-employment earnings, 


. whichever is the lesser, or (b) where 


there are more than three employees 
and the plan covers any “owner em- 
ployee,” the same ratio of contribu- 
tions to compensation as applies to 
any employee; Partners having not 
more than a 10% interest in the 
business are in general affected by 
the same rules as true employees; 
The plan cannot have a waiting pe- 
riod for employee coverage of more 
than three years (instead of five 
years as under qualified pension 
plans generally) ; No benefits can be 
paid to an owner-employee under the 
plan before he reaches the age of 
59% years, except in case of disa- 
bility, and must commence not later 
than age 70%. 


Retirement Benefits 


Retirement benefits payable to a 
self-employed will be taxed as ordi- 
nary income as and when received, 
except that (a) in lieu of capital gain 
treatment, lump-sum payments after 
age 5914 (and after at least five 
years coverage) or on death or dis- 
ability shall not be subject to tax 
greater than 5 times the increase in 
tax resulting from the inclusion in 
gross income of one-fifth of the dis- 
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ANOTHER FORWARD STEP... 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 


INTRODUCING [ife and Casualty AGENTS 


TO MILLIONS OF NEW FA 





The Legend of Courage 


okt & not the crx who counn, not the one who 
francs out how the seroog man seumbled, of where 
the doer of deeds could have done chem bener 


Aad with these words, Teddy Roose: 
vele expremed the Amernan pera it 
the spurt un which our country was 
born, au the sper ia whach we herve 
Ic is che spirit chat bas made our 
Company, Life snd Cassaly, grest 








LIES 


We believe that the surest way to become known 
to millions of new families is through meaningful 


national advertising. Ads like these are appearing 
in Post, Life and Look. 


This is just one reason behind L & C’s 
dynamic growth and progress. Others: 
improved training methods, up-to-the- 
minute sales tools, new policies, and 


sales-clinching marketing ideas. 





tribution and (b) distributions of 
$2,500 or more prior to age 59% 
shall be taxed at not less than 110% 
of the liability which would have 
resulted had the distribution been 
spread over the taxable year and the 
four prior years. 

Retirement funds can be invested 
with a bank as trustee or used to 
purchase retirement annuities from 
an insurance company. Alternatively, 
the bill permits the plan to provide 
for custodial accounts to be set up 
with a bank if the investment of the 
contributions and earnings is made 
solely in regulated investment com- 
pany stock and also allows the em- 
ployer to purchase and distribute to 
his employees a special form of non- 
transferable U. S. Bond redeemable 
after age 59% or disability and pro- 
viding for the payment of interest 
only upon redemption. Investment 
can also be made in face-amount 
certificates. 

Although the regular prohibited 
transaction rules in code section 503 
continue to apply in the ordinary 
situations, the term “prohibited 
transactions” is expanded to cover 
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plans involving owner-employees 
owning more than 50% of the busi- 
ness where the trust directly or in- 
directly engages in the following 
transactions with certain related 
persons : 


(a) lends any part of income or 
corpus of the trust, 

(b) pays any compensation for per- 
sonal services to the trust, 

(c) makes any part of its service 
available on a preferential basis, or 
(d) acquires for the trust any prop- 
erty from, or sells any property to, 
the prescribed persons. 


A special rule would supplement 
the provisions concerning prohibited 
transactions involving the making of 
loans by the trust. 


Savings Difficult 


Inflated living costs and high taxes 
make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for a large number of the self-em- 
ployed to set aside funds for retire- 
ment without a tax deferment similar 
to that available to corporate em- 
ployees. 


I believe that unless something is 
done to make self-employment as 
financially attractive as employee 
status, there is a real danger that 
many professional men will bypass 
the private practice of their profes- 
sion. My views on this subject were 
confirmed time and time again dur- 
ing the Congressional hearings by 
representatives of some of the larg- 
est self-employed associations, in the 
country. Personnel directors whose 
primary function is to interview col- 
lege and university seniors have told 
me that in a great many cases the 
first questions asked by the students 
related to the retirement program, 
future security, etc. 


The self-employed have practically 
no opportunity whatever to establish 
any reserves recognized by the Of- 
fice of Internal Revenue, even if 
there is a surplus to put into a re- 
serve. Yet the history of earnings of 
the self-employed indicates conclu- 
sively that they are particularly 
vulnerable to the ups and downs of 
business and to the oppressive effects 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Pensions—Continued 


of rising interest rates and shrinking 
capital markets. 

The self-employed must continu- 
ously regenerate his income. For the 
most part, those who work for cor- 
porations or for the government can 
count on some compensation every 
payday. In a corporation, the em- 
ployee no longer dreads incapacita- 
tion because of illness or work stop- 
page. The sole proprietor, on the 
contrary, unable to work is unable 
to generate income; and this occurs 
both during times of illness and in 
the declining years. In the typical 
self-operated business, as compared 
with salaried employees, the hazard 
is multiplied many times by the fixity 
of costs and expenses. The worst that 
can happen to an employee is that 
he can be let out with no termina- 
tion pay and no continuing compen- 
sation whatever. The sole proprietor 
cannot get off so easy. He has his 
fixed expenses which must continue 
because his livelihood consists of per- 
forming this service. 


Vital Qualities 


It is vital to America to rely upon 
self-reliance, individual enterprise, 
and thrift. In the early days of this 
country, it was men of these qualities 
who made the nation grow, who 
drafted the Constitution, who con- 
quered the wilderness and won the 
West. If we want to continue to de- 
velop this breed, the government 
must see to it that each citizen has 
a fair opportunity to succeed in a 
career in which he can most fully 
express his talent. His choice should 
not be restricted, for example, by tax 
inequities or economic hazards re- 
sulting from discriminating legisla- 
tion which favors one group over 
others. 

The stimulating drive which serves 
to keep the nation’s highly capable 
self-employed scientists, engineers, 
and technological specialists mobile 
and adaptable is the constant need 
to solve diverse problems in a vari- 
ety of ways or methods. Such tech- 
nological versatility is essential to 
Americans today. Yet numerous 
specialists such as these are willing 
to go on a corporate or government 
payroll that must subtract from 
either creative endeavor or a sub- 
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stantial amount of time and energy 
to obtain some equivalent of that 
personal security which is the statu- 
tory right of corporation employees 
regardless of position. 

The sociological implications of 
this bill and the benefits to be de- 
rived therefrom, especially in the 
field of such professions as medicine 
and engineering, are too tremendous 
to contemplate. The provisions of 
H.R. 10 will be of particular benefit 
to those professional men and busi- 
nessmen who go through a long and 
costly period of training and whose 
earnings are received in a compara- 
tively short period of years when 
they are subject to high income tax 
rates. 


Common Occurrence 


In the Philadelphia area recently, 
a physician enjoying a large, and 
presumably profitable, private prac- 
tice retired and took a position in a 
government hospital. He gave as his 
reason for doing so the fact that he 
had been unable to educate his chil- 
dren and at the same time save 
enough to provide for eventual re- 
tirement. He felt himself compelled 
to relinquish his self-employed status 
in order to receive the benefits of a 
pension fund. This is not an isolated 
case ! 

Today a self-employed person can 
give up his private practice and go 
to work for a big corporation and 
get every benefit that we would give 
him under this law. I want him to 
get that benefit and yet remain a 
self-employed practitioner. I want to 
build up the idea of self-employment 
in this country of ours and play down 
the absolute necessity of making 
corporations bigger. 

H.R. 10 rates high on my priority 
list for the 87th Congress; and I 
know that, in spite of a number of 
disappointments, it still occupies a 
prominent position in the minds of 
millions of self-employed Americans. 
This is sound and well considered 
legislation. The bill was first intro- 
duced in the 82nd Congress (1951). 
Since that time, it has been reported 
twice by the House Ways and Means 
Committee and passed twice almost 
unanimously by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. On June 17 of last year, 
the Senate Finance Committee, un- 
der the distinguished chairmanship 


of Senator Byrd, reported the bill 
by a 12-5 vote. Strong bipartisan 
support was indicated, with seven 
Democratic Senators and five Re- 
publican Senators voting in the af- 
firmative. 

In addition, I believe the record 
will show that the Senate Finance 
Committee in the 86th Congress de- 
voted approximately eleven days to 
this one piece of legislation. Well 
over 400 statements and communi- 
ques are included in the official hear- 
ings on H.R. 10. I should add that 
the Committee had an opportunity 
to hear in great detail from a host of 
competent witnesses. 

The present version is a better bill 
than those introduced in the past. 
This point has been confirmed 
several times; and, while the 87th 
Congress is only two months old, I 
have already received expressions of 
support from several Congressmen 
who in the past have been included 
in the very small minority opposing 
the bill. 


Employees Included 


H.R, 10 as it was passed in the 
House last year would have allowed 
the self-employed to allocate funds 
before taxes for their own retire- 
ment, without making any provisions 
for their employees. In practically 
all quarters, the bill under considera- 
tion this year is regarded as a vastly 
improved and more equitable version 
than previous H.R. 10 legislation. 
Perhaps the most significant im- 
provement is the inclusion of the 
employees of the self-employed, for 
it increases the potential coverage 
from 10-million to approximately 15- 
million people, and eventually it will 
be closer to 20-million. 

Finally, in addition to the argu- 
ment of equity and the inducement 
toward savings which would result 
from the pending measure, there is 
yet another and more enduring fac- 
tor indicating a need for the passage 
of this bill. 

We have long acknowledged the 
independent business and_profes- 
sional person as one of the chief 
sources of strength and vitality in a 
democratic system. Yet, with the 
growing centralization of our econ- 
omy, the increasing corporate mer- 
gers, and the inducement of corpo- 
rate employment, we find many 
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talented young professional and 
business people unwilling to accept 
the hazards of economic indepen- 
dence. In making possible some pro- 
vision for their retirement, this bill 
would thus offer a genuine contri- 
bution to strengthening the position 
of the constructive and creative seg- 
ments of our society. 

H.R. 10 is, in my opinion, of such 
inherent importance to the economy 
of our country that it must be en- 
acted during the course of this 87th 
Congress. Justice should—and will— 
be done, the principle of H.R. 10 
will become law. 


LONGER LIFE FOR AGED 


PROSPECTS FOR LONGER LIFE for our 
senior citizens depend mainly on 
greater control of the degenerative 
diseases, according to statisticians of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Since 1929-31, the ex- 
pectation of life at age 60 has in- 
creased one year among white men 
and about three years among white 
women. These increases, the statis- 
ticians point out, are due largely to 
decreases in mortality from the in- 
fectious diseases—notably tubercu- 
losis and pneumonia—and accidents, 
As for the future, they report that 
even a 50 percent decrease in mor- 
tality from pneumonia would add 
only two tenths of a year to the ex- 
pectation of life at the older ages, 
and a similar decrease in accident 
mortality would add only one to two 
tenths of a year. 

Because of the magnitude of their 
death rates, the degenerative diseases 
offer the greatest potential source 
for increases in the expectation of 
life at the older ages. For example, 
a 10 percent reduction in mortality 
from diseases of the heart, arteries 
and kidneys would add about two 
thirds of a year to the average re- 
maining lifetime of people in their 
60’s. A 20 percent decrease would 
add about one and a third years, 
and a 50 percent decrease would add 
over four years. 

Cancer ranks second as a cause of 
death at the older ages, but its 
greater control would have less ef- 
fect on average remaining lifetime. 
A 20 percent reduction in cancer 
deaths would add less than a third 
of a year to the expectation of life 
at age 60; a 50 percent reduction 
would add eight tenths of a year. 


Reductions of 10 to 20 percent in 
total mortality have been considered 
by some to be within reach in the 
decades immediately ahead; de- 
creases of 50 percent represent goals 
which may be attained only by future 
generations. It is significant to note, 
however, that a 50 percent reduction 
in mortality from all the lesser 
causes of death—that is, all causes 
other than cancer and the diseases 
of the heart, arteries and kidneys— 
would effect a gain in longevity for 
men equal to the total improvement 
actually recorded between 1929-31 
and 1958. Such a reduction is 
within the realm of possibility. 

“The future is necessarily a mat- 
ter for conjecture, but there is every 
reason to believe that further gains 
in longevity are in prospect at the 
older ages,” the statisticians con- 
clude. “In the future, as in the past, 
the changes are likely to occur in 
spurts as progress is made first 
against one disease and then against 
another. Thus, further gains will 
probably be the result of decreases 
in varying degree from many causes 
of death.” 


BLUE CROSS INCREASES 


RECENTLY New York State Su- 


perintendent of Insurance Thomas 
Thacher has approved applications 
by Rochester Hospital Service Cor- 
poration (Rochester Blue Cross) 
and Hospital Plan, Inc. (Utica Blue 
Cross) for subscriber rate increases. 
The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment has also approved an increase 
in Blue Shield rates. 


INSURANCE COLLEGE 


THE INSURANCE SociETy of New 
York is planning a new college, 
which will offer the degree of Bache- 
lor of Business Administration, with 
a major in insurance. The college 
will be developed from the present 
School of Insurance, starting first 
in the evening division. Twenty- 
seven insurance firms have already 
pledged financial support. 


N.S.L.1. REINSTATEMENT 


SENATOR Russett B. Lone (D. 
La.) has introduced legislation 
which would permit veterans to take 
out and reinstate National Service 
Life Insurance. Such legislation has 
been killed several times before by 
the House Rules Committee. 


Anothe } Produ L oy 
Berkshire Life’s 


Prot cl One 


Breakthrough! 


BIG NEWS 


for the 


YOUNG 
PROSPECT 
ON HIS 
WAY UP 


A dynamic new line of life 
insurance plans, based on 
the new 1958 CSO Mortal- 
ity Table and a new policy 
pricing system, backed up 
by new modern merchan- 
dising, is now offered by 
one of New England’s oldest 
mutual companies. 


The new line includes 
special level and graded 
premium plans calling for 
unusually low outlay. There’s 
an unprecedented choice of 
riders and benefits includ- 
ing family income up to 50 
years, mortgage protection 
up to 30 years, level term, 
wife term, family plan, guar- 
anteed insurability d¢ption 
and many others. These, 
coupled with the various 
conversion and add-on priv- 
ileges permit pians to be 
tailor-made to present and 
future needs, all at outlays 
so low you wouldn’t believe 
they were backed by one of 
the nation’s oldest, most 
reputable companies. 


For full details, contact 
the nearest Berkshire 
Life General Agency 


Abgausuire ure 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1851 


LIFE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, 
PENSION PLANS, ANNUITIES 
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Rex M. Hopces 


One of our leading 
producers since signing his 
Franklin contract eight 
years ago, Rex Hodges has 
shown gratifying earnings 
records year after year. 
Here are his earnings as 
reported to the Internal 
Revenue Department. 


IDES . 00s cere $ 7,474.75 
| rrr 14,303.10 
ree 24,991.80 
.., See 29,406.82 
«ee 31,659.66 
19SB.. cree es 25,482.80 
re 31,639.47 
WGGO. cc ccce 30,808.41 





sought opportunity! 


Columbus, Georgia 
February 16, 1961 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


Some eight years ago I signed my “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” when I became a Franklin representative! I 
was seeking the opportunity to better provide for my loved 
ones, and earnings that would not be governed by my age 
and experience. 

Starting at age 25, I realize that I could have achieved 
few of my personal objectives had I not had the full help, 
cooperation, and encouragement provided by you, and all 
the other wonderful people in the entire Franklin organi- 
zation. The merchandise available to the Franklin agent, 
through our “Specials,” is the true key that will open any 
door. One need only adopt the philosophy of President 
Becker, “Specialization Spells Success,” and positive re- 
sults are assured. 

Financial stability, however, has been only one of many 
results of our happy association. As I consider the close 
personal contacts with our Home Office, and think of the 
many other blessings that have been mine through these 
years, I am most grateful for the opportunity offered me 
by the “Friendly Franklin.” Ours is truly an “Agent’s” 
Company! 

I cannot help but add, in closing, that my greatest re- 
ward in my association with Franklin, has been the warm, 
understanding friendships that I treasure throughout the 
entire Franklin organization. These are pearls beyond 
price, and I shall always be grateful. 


Sincerely, 
Rex M. Hodges 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents 









Lhe Friendly 
FRANKLIN LIF 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans. 


Over Four Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 


Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals Rules 
That Negotiations Concerning Cash 
Surrender Amounted to Novation 


Franklin Life Insurance Com- 
pany issued a policy of life insurance 
in the amount of $5,500 to Edward 
C. Smithers in 1951 with his wife 
designated as beneficiary. The pol- 
icy provided that the insured could 
surrender the policy for an amount 
of cash at any time without the con- 
sent of the beneficiary. The policy 
was paid for monthly with bank 
draft authorization. On June 6, 1957 
Smithers wrote the company as fol- 
lows: 

“T am no longer interested in keep- 
ing policy #948048 in force. 

I know this month you have al- 
ready drawn draft on me for the 
monthly payment. As of now I 
would appreciate it if you would send 
me the necessary papers to sign and 
I would like to have you deduct the 
loan I owe you people and send me 
a check for the difference. 

Also be sure to notify your people 
not to draw a draft on me next 
month as we should have this closed 
by then.” 

The company responded to his let- 
ter sending back a Receipt and Re- 
lease form to “complete the cancella- 
tion,” advising him of the amount 
of his cash value, loan and balance, 
and finally told him that their prompt 
attention would be given to the pol- 
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egal Spotlight 


icy surrender when the items were 
received. The Receipt and Release 
agreement was in the usual form for 
such a transaction. On June 21, 
1957 Smithers signed the Receipt 
and Release before a notary public 
and it was received by mail in the 
company home office on June 25, 
1957. Just prior to that date, on 
June 22, 1957, Smithers died of a 
heart attack. 

Claim was made by the beneficiary 
for the face amount of the policy 
but the company refused, stating that 
the insurance was not in force, the 
transaction being complete to cash 
surrender the policy. Suit was filed 
in the Federal Court and the trial 
court held for the beneficiary plain- 
tiff. The Franklin Life Insurance 
Company appealed to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit where Chief Justice 
Tuttle wrote the opinion. The Ap- 
lellate Court affirmed the holding of 
the trial court. 

The court reviewed in detail the 
correspondence between the insured 
and the company, and concluded that 
a novation had been wrought by the 
counter-offer of the company to the 
insured, By the policy the insured 
had an absolute right to cash sur- 
render his policy without any strings 
attached. The company saw fit to 
send a Receipt and Release form, 
telling him that they would give his 
surrender their prompt attention 
when the instruments were received. 
In the court’s view, important legal 
rights evolved by this action. A no- 
vation or new contract came into 
existence. As these “requested 
items” were received at the insur- 





ance company home office three days 
after Smithers’ death, the surrender 
did not become effective during the 
lifetime of the insured and the policy 
was in effect at his death. 

Justice Wisdom concurs in the 
opinion. He feels, however, that 
there was no novation here, but that 
the parties by their actions, the in- 
sured in paying the June premium, 
and the acceptance of the June pre- 
mium on the part of the company, 
would indicate that both parties con- 
sidered that the cash surrender 
would be effective the first of July. 

Franklin Life Insurance Co., Ap- 
pellant v. Smithers, Appellee. U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit, January 24, 1961. 4 CCH Life 
Cases 2d, p. 1355. 


William A. Brinkhaus, Edward Du- 
buisson, Dubuisson & Dubuisson, 
345 South Court Street, Opelousas, 
Louisiana, for appellant. 

Phil Trice, Saloom & Trice, 211 
West Main Street, Lafayette, Loui- 
siana, for appellee. 


Federal Appellate Court Construes 
the Phrase “Passenger with no Du- 
ties" on an Airflight 


Maricopa County, Arizona owned 
an airplane which was at the disposal 
of the Sheriff’s Office. A truck had 
been stolen and a bank had been 
robbed, and in line with the prog- 
ress of law enforcement the Sher- 
iff’s Office availed itself of the air- 
plane to search for the “get-away” 
car, the truck and the criminals. 
Deputy Sheriff Gerald Barnes was 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


assigned to go along in the plane 
as an observer. His duties during 
the course of the flight were to ob- 
serve the ground over which the air- 
plane travelled, looking for suspi- 
cious areas and to direct the pilot 
to such areas. He had no duty what- 
soever with respect to the physical 
manipulation of the aircraft. 

Before the search ended the plane 
crashed and Barnes was killed. 
Prior thereto he had applied for and 
received a policy of life insurance 
from the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America in the face amount 
of $5,000. An additional death ben- 
efit equal to the face amount was 
payable to the beneficiary in the 
event he was killed by accident. The 
beneficiary widow of the deputy 
sheriff made claim for the additional 
amount after having received the 
face amount of the policy, but the 
company refused, stating that a 
limitation in the policy would pro- 
hibit the payment. 

The policy provided that no ac- 
cidental means benefit should be 


payable if the injury or death re- 
sulted directly or indirectly from 
travel or flight in or descent from 
any kind of aircraft used anywhere 
for any purpose except that this ex- 
ception shall not be applicable if the 
insured is a passenger with no duties 
aboard the aircraft while in flight. 
Further, it provided that such air- 
plane could be operated by a sched- 
uled airline or any craft not used for 
the military or navy, and must be 
within the 48 states, District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii and Canada. 


Suit was filed and the Federal 
District Court entered judgment for 
the widow beneficiary and the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company appealed 
to the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. Chief Justice Orr wrote the 
opinion, affirming the judgment of 
the trial court. 

The law is that where any pro- 
vision of the insurance policy is sub- 
ject to more than one reasonable in- 
terpretation, that interpretation 
which favors the insured is adopted 
since the insuror is the author of 
the contract. The question involved 
in this suit is whether or not the 
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phrase “passenger with no duties 
aboard the aircraft while in flight” 
is subject to a reasonable interpre- 
tation that would result in coverage 
for the deputy sheriff. The court 
gives the phrase “the reasonable or 
ordinary man” interpretation. It 
could well mean to distinguish be- 
tween persons involved in the flying 
of planes and persons not so in- 
volved. The coverage would thus be 
limited to passengers as distin- 
guished from operators of the air- 
craft. The company then used the 
words “with no duties aboard” to 
make the distinction clearer. How- 
ever, reasonable persons would not 
take those words to mean to exclude 
anyone who had any kind of duty to 
be performed aboard a plane. The 
court cites an example of a news- 
paper photographer ordered to take 
a scheduled airline flight and photo- 
graph the terrain below. He would 
have a “duty” but not the type of 
duty spoken of in the policy. 

The court thinks that the phrase 
would refer only to duties connected 
with the flying of the plane since 
those having duties pertaining to fly- 
ing of a plane would be subject to 
greater risk than the occasional rider 
of a plane. The court concludes, say- 
ing that under the “average man 
test” a reasonable interpretation, 
and most probably the most reason- 
able interpretation of the provision 
involved, is that it differentiates be- 
tween those involved in the flying of 
airplanes and those not so involved. 


For ihe Beneficiary 


Thus, the Appellate Court holds 
with the beneficiary. 


Prudential Insurance Co. Of 
America, Appellant v. Barnes, Ap- 
pellee. U. S. Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit, December 21, 
1960. 4 CCH Life Cases 2d, p. 
1343. 


Fennemore, Craig, Allen & McClen- 
nen, First National Bank Building, 
411 North Central Avenue, Phoenix, 
Arizona for appellant. 


Richmond & Ajamie, First National 
Bank Building, 411 North Central 
Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona for ap- 
pellee. 
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WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE 


A REPORT OF DYNAMIC GROWTH 























$1 BILLION, 59 MILLION , $884 MILLION $5 BILLION, 241 MILLION, 
Y y 7 
$423 $2,185 
$264 — 
$188 $173 ae $993 
MILLION MILLION | MILLION ’ 
1940 1950- 1960 1940 1950 1960 1940 1950 1960 
ASSETS INSURANCE WRITTEN | INSURANCE IN FORCE 











The record above speaks for us and we proudly acclaim 
our progress. This growth means over six million policy- 
holders pleased with the protection they own. It means a 
sales force well-trained and responsive to the needs of the 
millions of men and women they serve. 


These factors have brought national leadership to The 
Western and Southern Life Insurance Company. 


Each year in greater numbers people guarantee their 
financial future with our policies. At the end of every year 
our protection embraces more people insured for more 
money. Each year our resources increase at an ever rising rate. 


The Company’s growth has necessitated expansion of 
Home Office and Field Agency facilities throughout the 
nation. During 1960 a new seven story building was added 
to our Home Office, marking the second major improvement 
in three years. A newly erected office building was opened as 
Western Regional headquarters at 2600 Wilshire Boulevard in 
Los Angeles. There are now six regional offices. 


Sound principles of management and faithful and com- 
petent service will continue to be our foremost objective. 


WILLIAM C. SAFFORD President 


73rd ANNUAL STATEMENT — December 31, 1960 





ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks........................ $ 21,937,383.98 
United States Government Bonds................... 114,423,971.30 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds................... 211,301,836.70 
Se a Ee eS nc wa ale 5,801,951.52 
SNR oooh) ssi as fe cas sin aie he 593,801,783.78 
Real Estate: 
Home Office and Regional Office Properties........ 19,541,798.97 
UI 230i. S58 RVs REE eae 11,622,086.35 
gk. ROEDERER Daa apap Dyec oss een 33,154,455.85 
Accrued Interest and Rents...................0.055 5,884,933.46 
Net Due and Deferred Premiums, etc................ 41,707,651.80 
5 he ha ic RE at gee mreae pep $1,059,177,853.71 





LIABILITIES 
Statutory Policy Reserves................... Deteas's $941,375,130.00 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company.... 16,556,093.00 
Dividends to Policyholders Payable in 1961........... 5,344,282.00* 
Policy Benefits Currently Outstanding............... 2,703,000.40 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance............. 4,867,273.91 
Accrued Taxes Payable in 1961..................... 4,395,301.68 
ee een 4,985,781.50 
I gh T patinones « 1,550,895.72 
Security Valuation Reserve......................... 3,253,400.99 
I Sih ces 5s So voc asin doses beaes ons 74,146,694.51 
ME Bagi Catv encan once toeeike un $1,059,177,853.71 


*Additional Dividends of $5,821,094.00 applied Dec. 31, 1960 to purchase Paid-Up Insurance 


ASSETS .. . $1,059,177,853 * INSURANCE IN FORCE... $5,241,276,317 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company + Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio 


: REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Jacksonville, Fla, e Asheville, N. C. ¢ St.Louis, Mo. e Houston, Texas ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. 


For April, 1961 





PRODUCTION SURVEY 


Prepared Under The Direction of 
H. C. Graebner, Dean 
American College of Life 
Underwriters 


VER THE YEARS surveys of 

C.L.U.s as a group have shown 
that they make life insurance a life 
time career, earn an excellent income 
and produce very high quality busi- 
ness. However, detailed quantitative 
data on the relative performance of 
C.L.U.s and non-C.L.U.s was lack- 
ing. 


Sought Data 


In February, 1959, a letter was 
addressed to the Agency Vice-Presi- 
dents of the life insurance companies 
whose ranks included 100 or more 


C.L.U.s. This letter asked these 
companies if they would make a 
study of the comparative production 
and earnings of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters when rated side-by-side 
with established non-C.L.U.s. Seven 
of the companies replied to the in- 
quiry and the results were published 
in a letter from Davis W. Gregg, 
President of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, dated Septem- 
ber 15, 1959. 

This study proved to be of such 
interest that in June, 1960 it was 
decided to bring the study up to date 
and expand it to include all compan- 
ies with fifty or more C.L.U.s. 
Hence, a letter was sent to the 
Agency Vice-Presidents of twenty- 
eight companies requesting informa- 


TABLE | 
PRODUCTION FOR 1959 


(Full Time Agents with five years or more experience except where indicated) 


Production 


Company A © C.L.U.s 
non-C.L.U.s 
Company B pon 4 - 
non-C.L.U.s 
Company C c ae n 
non-C.L.U.s 
Company D oe 8 
non-C.L.U.s 
Company E pony 3 3 
non-C.L.U.s * 
Company F poy 
non-C.L.U.s 
Company G “ a “ 
non-C.L.U.s 
Company H pons - 
non-C.L.U.s 
Company I C.L.U.s 
non-C.L.U.s 
Company J C.L.U.s 
non-C.L.U.s 
Company K poet 4 - 
non-C.L.U.s 
Company L power | a 
non-C.L.U.s 
Company M pone y 
non-C.L.U.s 
Company N C.L.U.s 
non-C.L.U.s 


Percentage of C.L.U. 
Production over non-C.L.U. 


1,577,000 52.7% 
1,033,000 
750,574 55% 
481,814 
798,088 45% 
550,683 
533,756 43% 
373,087 
976,353 244% 
283,761 
698, 32% 
527,430 
486,589 26.3% 
385,199 
686,227 89% 
363,179 
621,107 11% 
561,044 
670,207 70% 
393,845 
58% 
664,470 18% 
565,228 
385,457 12% 
344,550 
734,896 59% 
463,224 


© Based on top 400 of company’s agents; experience years not given. 


® Experience years not given. 
™ Experience years not given. 


 C.L.U.s—15 years experience ; non-C.L.U.s 12 years experience. 


© Three years experience. 
© Nine years experience. 


* Includes part-time agents and home office employees who are permitted to sell. 


tion on earnings, production and 
persistency of business of the 
C.L.U.s and non-C.L.U.s_ within 
their ranks. 

Twenty-one of the twenty-eight 
companies contacted replied to the 
letter. Fourteen companies supplied 
the information as it had been re- 
quested. Four companies gave us 
information on production only, 
which information we treat separ- 
ately in our report. Three of the 
companies stated that the informa- 
tion requested would be impossible to 
obtain, primarily because the major- 
ity of their C.L.U.s were in mana- 
gerial positions and hence not in- 
volved in the study. 

We first present the information 
supplied to us by the fourteen com- 
panies who were able to furnish us 
the data as we had requested it. 
The following two tables show the 
comparative performance between 
C.L.U.s and non-C.L.U.s with re- 
spect to production and earnings 
within the fourteen companies. Per- 
sistency of business is not presented 
in these tables, but in the descriptive 
paragraphs below. Because each 
company has its own way of deter- 
mining statistics on persistency, the 
information provided did not lend 
itself to an accurate chart presenta- 
tion. 

In the descriptive paragraphs we 
have presented the information as it 
was sent to us, making minor changes 
only to insure the companies’ ano- 
nymity. 


|. Complete Information 


Company A 


A special review was made of the 
performance of C.L.U.s compared 
with non-C.L.U.s among the 400 
agents with the highest 1959 earn- 
ings and volume of production within 
this company. 

{Continued on page 100) 
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A DYNAMIC FORCE 
IN BUSINESS ... 


$2,600,000 ordinary vol- 
ume, 100 lives, $74,000 
annual premiums in 1960. 
$1,340,000 in January 
1960 led the entire com- 
pany in that month. 

Over $1,000,000 ordinary 
production each year since 
1947. 

Qualifying and Life Mem- 
ber, Million Dollar Round 
Tabie. 

A Chartered Life Under- 
writer since 1951. 








JOHN M. RUSSON, CLU 
The Woods Agency 
Los Angeles 














A DYNAMIC FORCE IN HIS AGENCY AND HIS COMMUNITY 


The Massachusetts Mutual Man of the Year award recognizes not only 
business achievement, but service to clients, the agency, the company 
and the life insurance business, as well as outstanding civic and com- 
munity activity. John M. Russon, C.L.U., a dynamic force in The Woods 
Agency, Los Angeles, is a leader in all these areas. 


Active all his life in the Mormon Church, he is presently serving his 
13th year as President of the Los Angeles Stake, after serving for 
almost seven years as Bishop of the Hollywood Ward. 


He is chairman of finance operations for the Los Angeles Area 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Fund-raising campaigns which he has spearheaded include the 
proposed Los Angeles Music Center, the Memorial on historic 
Fort Moore Hill, and the $6 million Los Angeles Mormon Temple 
built and dedicated in 1956. 


He has always given full support to the local activities of the Life 
Underwriters Association and the local chapter of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. He has spoken before 
almost every Life Underwriter Association in Southern California 
on his methods of self-organization that make it possible to live a 
life of balanced activity in so many areas. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS + ORGANIZED 1851 





if yow’re feeling very well 








if it’s living you want most 





have a checkup yearly 


Many cancers can be cured if 

detected in time. That’s why 

it’s important for you to have 

a thorough checkup, including 
a chest x-ray for men and 
a pelvic examination for 
women, each and every 
year...no matter how 
well you may feel, 


a AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Production Survey—from page 98 


Among the top 400 agents ranked 
from high to low earnings, the high- 
est man earned over $250,000; the 
100th earned over $30,000 ; the 200th 
earned over $22,000; the 300th 
earned over $19,000; the 400th 
earned over $17,000. Agents with 
C.L.U. designations constituted 28% 
of the first 100; 16% of the second 
100; 12% of the third 100; and 8% 
of the fourth 100 agents. Among the 
top 400 agents as a whole, 16% had 
their C.L.U. designation—a five 
times greater proportion than the 3% 
found among all other full year men. 

Considering only agents with one 
year or more of service, the 4% who 
had a C.L.U. designation earned an 
average of $18,730 a piece, or 24% 
times the average of $8,047 earned 
by non-C.L.U.s (Compared to $8,- 
499 by all full year agents). 

Among the 100 agents with the 
highest earning, C.L.U.s tended to 
make more sales with a larger size 
policy, and averaged substantially 
more income than non-C.L.U.s in 
this group. Within the second, third 
and fourth groups of 100 agents, 
C.L.U.s earned about the same 
amount of money but sold fewer and 
larger policies than non-C.L.U.s as 
shown below. 


The average paid life insurance 
production of the C.L.U.s with five 
years or more service with the com- 
pany was $750,574. The average 
paid for life insurance production of 
the non-C.L.U.s was $481,814. This 
indicates that the average paid for 
life volume of C.L.U.s was 55% 
greater than that of the non-C.L.U.s. 

The average annual earnings of 
C.L.U.s with five or more years of 
service with the company was $22,- 
063. The average annual earnings 
of non-C.L.U.s with five or more 
years of service with the company 
was $17,222. Thus, the C.L.U.s had 
an average annual earnings which 
was approximately 28% greater than 
the five year non-C.L.U. men. 

The persistence of 1958 produc- 
tion showing the percentage of busi- 
ness lapses as of December 31, 1959 
showed that C.L.U.s of five years of 
service or more had a lapse ratio 
of 7% while non-C.L.U. field under- 
writers with five years of service or 
more had a lapse ratio of about 10%. 


Company C 


This survey was based strictly on 
the production, earnings and persist- 
ency of representatives with experi- 
ence of five years or more with the 
company. 


Ist 100 2nd 3rd 4th Top 400 

All * 100 100 100 All * 
AGENTS WITH A C.L.U. DESIGNATION 
Earnings $55,104 $47,672 $25,953 $20,948 $18,544 $36,842 $33,367 
Vol. (000) 2,453 1,894 1,061 744 793 1,577 1,324 
Policies 92 89 64 53 63 74 73 
Avg. Size 26,737 21,232 16,597 13,950 12,633 21,322 18,233 
AGENTS WITHOUT C.L.U. DESIGNATION 
Earnings $41,442 


Vol. (000) 1,485 


Policies 77 ""72 
14,512 


Avg. Size 19,183 


$26,024 $20,981 $18,329 $25,900 
1,042 899 799 1,033 


75 74 "74 
12,002 10,844 13,896 


* Excludes 1 C.L.U. who earned $255,757 and sold 160 individual policies with $109,- 


625 average size, for a total of $17,540,000 Ordinary Insurance. 


C.L.U.ss AND NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD WINNERS AMONG TOP 
400 AGENTS RANKED BY EARNINGS IN 1959 
TOTAL 


OT AGENTS WIT 
AGENTS C.L.U. N.Q.A. BOTH 
Ist 100 28 81 24 
2nd 100 16 80 13 
3rd 100 12 66 8 
4th 100 8 64 7 


400 64 291 52 

(Thus, 81% of the C.L.U.s in the top 400 agents were National Quality Award 
winners. Seventy-one per cent of the non-C.L.U.s in the top 400 agents were N.Q.A. 
winners. ) : an 

The average paid-for life insur- 
ance production of the non-C.L.U.s 
with five years or more of service 
with the company was $550,683. 


Company B 





Only the people who met mini- 
mum career performance require- 
ments of $3,600 or more per year of 
first year commissions in 1959 were 
compared. 





The average of the C.L.U.s was 
$798,088. This indicates that the 
C.L.U.s produced; on the average 
45% more than all non-C.L.U. field 
representatives of the company. 
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The average annual earnings of 
non-C.L.U.s with five years or more 
of service with the company was 
$12,422.26. The average annual 
earnings of the C.L.U.s was $17,- 
777.60. Thus, the average annual 
earnings of the C.L.U.s was 43% 
more than the average earnings of 
the non-C.L.U.s. 

The average annual persistency of 
business of the non-C.L.U.s with five 
years or more of service with the 
company was 92%. The C.L.U. 
persistency was 94%, 


Company D 


The average paid business of the 
active Full Time Agents in 1959 
was $373,087. The average paid 
business for active soliciting C.L.U.s 
was $533,756, or 42% more. 

The average first commission earn- 
ings of those agents having the 
C.L.U. designation was $7,595 or 
59% more, as compared to $4,773 
for all Full Time Agents in 1959. 

The company experienced a 26.3% 
increase of active C.L.U.s within the 
past year, with the actual increase 
in total number of C.L.U.s being 
3.4%. Thirty-one per cent of the 
C.L.U.s made the company’s highest 
production club as opposed to 14% 
of all Full Time Agents. Fifty-five 
per cent of the C.L.U.s received the 
National Quality Award, as opposed 
to 29% of the Full Time Agents. 


Company E 


’ “c 


A look at this company’s “typical” 
C.L.U. shows that in 1959 he: 
(a) was 46 years old. 
(b) had been with the company for 
12 years. 
(c) wrote $976,353 of new life vol- 
ume. 
(d) paid for $12,313.20 first year 
life premiums. 
(e) had $4,731.85 of A & S pre- 
miums on the books. 
(f) had a two year persistency rate 
of 83%. 
(g) earned $14,663.88. 


These figures are purposely limited 
to those who are mainly personal 
producers. Excluded are those 
whose duties are of a supervisory 
nature or those who are home office 
employees, since these men devote 


For April, 1961 


very little of their time to personal 
production. 

The average of all company agents 
in the same order and categories as 
shown above are: 


(a) age 46. 

(b) unable to determine. 

(c) wrote $283,761 of new life vol- 
ume in 1959. 

(d) paid for $3,071.55 in first year 
life premiums in 1959. 

(e) had $1,262.05 in total A & S 
premiums on the books. 

(f) had a two year persistency rate 


of 81%. 
(g) earned $3,721.89 in 1959 in the 


form of life and A & S commissions. 
This average includes some agents 
who are superannuated, others who 
are minimal producers and home of- 
fice part-time producers. This causes 
the average to be drawn down con- 
siderably, but the company’s account- 
ing procedures made it impossible to 
isolate the producers only. 


Company F 


A survey was made of the 1959 
production of all Full Time under- 
writers with five or more years of 
service. It was found that the C.L.U.s 
in this group had an average pro- 
duction of $698,090 and their aver- 
age earnings were $14,000. The 
non-C.L.U.s in this service group 
had an average production of $527,- 
430 and an average income of $9,200. 
Information on the persistency of 
business was not available but the 
higher earnings of the C.L.U.s would 
seem to indicate better persistency. 


Company G 


Only Full Time Agents were con- 
sidered in the study—general agents, 
supervisors, part-time agents and 
veterans were excluded. Agents con- 
sidered were all contracted prior to 
December 31, 1956, the intent being 
to equalize the experience factor of 
all agents in the study—C.L.U.s and 
non-C.L.U.s. Average length of serv- 
ice of non-C.L.U.s included in the 
study was twelve years. Average 
length of service of the C.L.U.s was 
fifteen years. The sources of data 
were the accounts department and 
the “paid for sheets” supplied by the 
agency department. 





The C.L.U.s produced an average 
of $486,589; the non-C.L.U.s pro- 
duced an average of $385,199. Thus, 
on the average, C.L.U.s had an aver- 
age production of 26.3% more than 
the non-C.L.U.s studied. The com- 
parative earnings were as follows: 
the C.L.U.s averaged $13,354 of 
total earnings in 1959; the non- 
C.L.U.s averaged $9,385 of total 
earnings in 1959. Thus, C.L.U.s 
earned 42.3% more than other Full 

(Continued on the next page) 





A SOUTHLAND 
LIFE AGENT 


is a man with 
a future... 





He represents a ‘‘See-Ahead" 
company ..in the top 3% of 
America's life insurance com- 
panies. Liberal agent contracts, 
extensive training programs, 
help in the field. 


Over $250,000,000 


in Assets 
Over $1,450,000,000 


Insurance in Force 


Southiand ;.. Life 
Insurance Company 


Home Office @ Southland Center © Dallas 
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Production Survey—Continued 


Time Agents who were not C.L.U.s. 
One million dollars or more business 
was produced by 12.2% of the 
C.L.U.s; 8.9% of non-C.L.U.s pro- 
duced $1,000,000 or more. Thus, 
37.1% more C.L.U.s achieved a level 
of $1,000,000 of production in the 


company than did the non-C.L.U.s 
studied. 

The C.L.U.s produced an average 
of 24.9 lives for an average size 
policy of $19,542. The non-C.L.U.s 
produced an average of 24.4 lives 
for an average size policy of $15,- 
787. Thus, while producing essenti- 
ally the same number of lives, the 


C.L.U.s enjoyed a 23.8% larger size 
policy. 
Company H 
The average paid business—insurance and annuities—for 1959 was: 


Full Time Agents including C.L.Us ...................- 
Full Time Agents excluding C.L.U.s ..............ecceeees 291,617 


The persistency of business in 
1959 was: 
61% of C.L.U.s were awarded the 
National Quality Award. 
26% of all Full Time Agents were 
awarded the National Quality 
Award. 
55% of all C.L.U.s were in the com- 
pany’s highest production club. 
17% of all Full Time Agents were 
in the company’s highest production 
club. 


Company | 


The C.L.U. career agents, during 
1959, produced on the average, 





Full Time Agents under contract five years including C.L.U.s .. 404,979 $621,107 of volume and $15,520 of 
Full Time Agents under contract five years excluding C.L.U.s .. 363,179 commissions. The non-C.L.U.s with 
Fe CdD isk « de eal cea « Ve pte od a Bw ae oH 686,227 five or more years of experience, 
produced in the same period of time 
The average earnings for 1959 were: an average of $561,044 of volume 
and $14,888 of commissions. ‘The 
Full Time Agents including C.L.U.s but excluding those only real significant difference was 
CURRIE ns. oc'nin. nbd one eeennweewes on 6,609 the median, which showed C.L.U.s 
Full Time Agents excluding C.L.U.s .....cccccccceciesvicees 5,909 at $15,449 and non-C.L.U.s at $11,- 
Full Time Agents under contract five years including C.L.U.s .. 9,735 354 in commission earnings. 
Full Time Agents under contract five years excluding C.L.U.s .. 8,773 Persistency studies on the group 
BA nu dicics nsc Oa RMR « oo s.o ven dee So gebweernens 15,992 were not available. 
THE 50TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF 
THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
. . showing condition as of December 31, 1960 
Assets Liabilities 
eee ee Se $ 881,203.16 Legal Reserve on Policies ..........csecccsscecee $41 ,656,236.49 
a, - BRovermeat.........%..2° $4,928,829.93 EL AOR.08.76 Commissioners Security Valuation Reserve ........ 446,091.24 


Foreign Government ............ 
State, County, Municipal ........ 
Railroad, Public Utility, 


171,397.17 
1,899,028.69 


Unrealized Profit on Stocks ...........seeeeseeeus 


180,223.56 


Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation of Mortality and 


Ne we cimun's 4,460,994.97 ees Wel 00 Beet. soc bale 000 kc b nthe de kcse $,257,212.53 
ag erst nie aoe, Pee i eee l "$98 445. i9 2,183,879.19 Credits to Policyowners Left With Company on 
Gee. falc 5. ie .. cc ckes "785,434.00 Bene GB RNR i cic dwcwtedctccancotassune 916,051.86 
Real Estate Owned ........--0- eee eeee ene eens 679,007.64 Tande Dovedale: th 2008 5 esi sh iwi 5 3th ose 258,772.42 
Home Office Property ........... 350,000.00 Seo 
For Investment Purposes ........ $12,897.30 Claims Reported but Proof not Completed on or 
R. E. Sales Contracts ........... 16,110.34 Before December $1, 1960 .......ccccscesccses 71,991.65 
sig eh ge ilk AY diced nb y's hh Mee hee 2 29,883,547.33 Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance ......... 259,700.46 
Conventional ...........-.00. 749,698 .36 Special Funds Payable to Policyholders in 1961 .. 7,304.56 
FHA and Veterans ............ 6,572.21 . 2 
City Properties Euapieyee Pemalon Fund)... vcisd. iis ccswcsedenie 112,609.75 
eS a ee ee 28,732,111.98 ; iabilitie 
ah dat we 395,164.78 ee, SE, 6-0 ¢ cco bpcudinee Made Kaaweue 80,356.12 
Loans Secured by Legal Reserves on Policies ...... 3,594,533.39 Sens es SDs i. ced sao clube da ca se ees 2,500,000.00 
Investment Income Due and Accrued ............ 353,814.07 
CE aa oe hak ee ae soalhd Laas 0.46 i% 9,435.14 
Net Premiums in Process of Collection ........... 700,879.96 
Total Admitted Agpets ......ccccesccscssccse $49,746,550.64 UR TANCE os a0 6.9 Vos hos 8s £Kae eked $49,746,550.64 


For the Protection of Company Policyowners we had on deposit 
with the State of Kansas, December 31, 1960, $39,911,132.20. 
This amount is more than required by law. Insurance in Force 


December 31, 1960, $158,979,697.00. Paid to Living Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries during 1960, $2,117,489.67. Paid to Living Pol- 
icyowners and Beneficiaries Since Organization, $40,473 ,429.56. 


FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPAN Y—HOME OFFICE, WICHITA, KANSAS 
A HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE TO MID-AMERICANS 
Life — Group Life — Accident — Sickness — Hospitalization 
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Company J 


In this study agents were used 
who, as of December 31, 1959 were 
Full Time Agents licensed five years 
or more and who produced at least 
$100,000 of ordinary business in 
1959. The following results were 
obtained : 


1959 Average 
Ordinary Production 


(Excludes A&S ) 
C.L.U.s $670,207 
Non-C.L.U.s $393,845 


The average earnings include 
commissions (first and renewals) on 
all kinds of business—Ordinary and 
Group. The first year lapse rate is 
for the year ending June 30, 1959 
and is based on ordinary life, endow- 
ment and term business only. 


Company K 


The average paid-for life insur- 
ance, during 1959, of all C.L.U.s who 
had been under contract with the 
company five years or longer, ex- 
ceeded the average production of 
non-C.L.U.s who had been under 
contract five years or longer by 58%. 
The average annual earnings of these 
C.L.U.s during 1959 exceeded the 
average annual earnings of the non- 
C.L.U.s by 44%. 

The percentage of C.L.U.s receiv- 
ing the National Quality Award was 
almost twice the percentage of the 
non-C.L.U.s receiving this award. 


Company L 


Following are the 1959 results of 
Full Time Agents, non-C.L.U. and 
C.L.U., producing $250,000 or more 
of business and under contract five 
or more years. 


PRODUCTION 

Non-C.L.U.s 

All agents $52,566,244 
Average per agent 545,228 
C.L.U.s 

All agents $19,934,102 
Average per agent 664,470 
Total $72,500,346 
Average 589,434 

Company M 


The C.L.U.s averaged $385,457 
current volume of production com- 


For April, 1961 


pared to $344,550 for non-C.L.U.s 
having at least three years of service 
at the end of 1959. 


The persistency rate ior C.L.U.s 
was 95.8% compared to 92.6% for 
the non-C.L.U.s. This was based on 
first and second year lapses. It was 
not possible to give similar data on 


1959 Average First Year 
Commission Lapse Rate 
Earnings (Excludes A&S) 
$12,156 6.4% 
$ 7,240 11.2% 


earnings, but the production average 
would be a proper reflection of the 
earnings differential. Omitted from 
the study were all those primarily 
engaged in management. 


Company N 


A nine year breaking point for 
non-C,L.U.s was used instead of five 
years. Because of the sales training 
program, an agent’ with this company 
is eight or nine years old in the busi- 
ness before he becomes a C.L.U. At 
the end of nine years in the business, 
almost all the agents who will ever be 
C.L.U.s have become C.L.U.s. All 
comparisons are on 1959 business. 

The average paid production of 
the non-C.L.U.s was $463,224, while 
that of the C.L.U.s averaged $734,- 
896. Thus, the C.L.U.s had an aver- 
age paid production 59% greater 
than the non-C.L.U.s. 

The average earnings for 1959 
(including first year and service 
commissions) of the non-C.L.U.s 
was $11,694, while that of the 
C.L.U.s was $18,560. The C.L.U.s 
had average earnings 59% higher 
than that of the non-C.L.U.s. 

The persistency of non-C.L.U.s 
averaged 93.6%, while that of the 


PERSISTENCY RATE INCOME 
$951,120 

89.4% 10,227 

$436,045 

97.0% 14,535 
$1,387,165 

95.1% 11,278 


C.L.U.s averaged 94.1%. Thirteen 
per cent of the non-C.L.U.s and 38% 
of the C.L.U.s produced a million or 
more of paid business. Eleven per 
cent of the non-C.L.U.s and 34% of 


the C.L.U.s were among the top 25 
agents in earnings. 


Il. Production Information 


Company A 


Weekly Premium Insurance: 

1) Combined Net Paid-for New 
Business (all branches ) 

a) Amount of insurance—C.L.U.s 

17.7% above average 

b) Premiums—C.L.U.s—19.6% 

above average 

2) Income from sales—C.L.U.s 
—14.3% above average 

In the above figures, the C.L.U.s 
have been compared with a company 
average which includes agents of all 
lengths of service. It is also affected 
by the production results of staff 
managers. Thus the results are not 
strictly comparable. 

Ordinary Insurance: 

1) Combined Net Premium Cred- 
its (all branches)—C.L.U.s 20% 
above average 

2) Combined Net Production 
Credits (all branches )—C.L.U.s 6% 
above average 
The C.L.U.s have been compared 
with results derived from all agents 
who worked a full year in 1959. 


Company B 


During the calendar year 1959, 
the C.L.U.s who were classified as 
Full Time Life Agents produced the 
following business: 


See table B on next page. 


Comparable data on non-C.L.U. 
performance was not available. 


Company C 


This company’s production figures 
were based on the year 1959, on 
ordinary production. The C.L.U.s 
who had been with the company at 
least four years had an average pro- 
duction of $464,966. The average 
production of agents who had been 
with the company at least two years 
(and including part-time agents to 
a partial degree as well as Full Time 
Agents) was approximately $250,- 
000. 


Company D 


In the year 1959, the C.L.U.s with 
this company wrote 11,589 lives for 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Production Survey—Continued 


a total production of $175,768,267. 
The Full Time non-C.L.U.s wrote 
a total production of $631,465,462. 
(Thus, the average production for 


each C.L.U. was $515,500 as op- 
posed to an average production of 
$322,902 per non-C.L.U. agent. This 
gave the C.L.U.s a 37.5% greater 
production average than the non- 
C.L.U.s.) 


TABLE '‘B' 
Number of Policies Life Volume Annual Life Premiums 
All C.L.U.s 22 $33,354,472 4 
Average per C.L.U. 38 55,907 15,182 
TABLE Il 


EARNINGS FOR 1959 


(Full Time Agents with five vears or more experience except where indicated) 


Percentage of C.L.U. 


: Earnings Earnings over non-C.L.U. 

Company A “ C.L.U.s 36,842 42% 
non-C.L.U.s 25,900 

Company B C.L.U.s 22,063 28% 

: non-C.L.U.s 17,222 

Company C C.L.U.s 17,777.60 43% 
non-C.L.U.s 12,422.26 

Company D C.L.U.s 7,595 * 59% 
non-C.L.U.s 4.773 * 

Company E “ C.L.U.s 14,063.88 279% 
non-C.L.U.s ** 3,721.89 

Company F C.L.U.s 14,000 52% 
non-C.L.U.s 9,200 

Company G “ Chess 13,354 42.3% 
non-C.L.U.s 9,385 

Company H ERs 15,992 82% 
non-C.L.U.s 8,773 

Company I C.L.U.s 15,449 36% 
non-C.L.U.s 11,354 

Company J CEUs 12,156 68% 
non-C.L.U.s 7,240 

Company K C.L.U.s 44% 
non-C,.L.U.s 

Company L C.L.U.s 14,535 42% 
non-C.L.U.s 10,227 

Company M NO EARNINGS AVAILABLE 

Company N “® C.L.U.s 18,560 59% 
non-C.L.U.s 11,694 


@ 


“ Experience years not given. 
™ Experience years not given. 
® Nine years experience. 

* First year commission earnings. 


Based on top 400 of company’s agents; experience years not given. 


® C.L.U.s—15 years experience ; non-C.L.U.s 12 years experience. 


** Includes part-time agents and home office employees who are permitted to sell 





FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION has 
awarded its 1961 George Washing- 
ton Honor Medal to Lester O. 
Schriver, executive vice-president of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, for his editorial, “Liberty 
is Self-Discipline.” Mr. Schriver, 
known countrywide as an author and 
lecturer, is now the recipient of four 
Freedoms Foundation citations, He 
won a gold medal in 1952 for his 
editorial, “What Manner of Man,” 
and in 1958, received an honor cer- 
tificate for his editorial, “All We 
Like Sheep. . .” In 1951 Mr. Schri- 
ver received a gold medal for his 
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public address, 
men.” 

In “Liberty is Self-Discipline,” 
which appeared originally in the 
March, 1960 issue of “Life Associa- 
tion News,” Mr. Schriver declares 
that “liberty is indeed a precious 
heritage, but its preservation must 
be fought for in every generation 
of free men. Its price is, indeed, 
eternal vigilance, and honest people 
will never give up their liberties 
except under some delusion. It is, 
however, my considered opinion that 
we, as a nation, have still to demon- 
strate that a democracy can perma- 
nently survive the selfishness and 
stupidity of its own people. . . .” 


““Wanted—States- 


Schriver argues that the body eco- 
nomic of America is very sick— 
partly because “my thoughtless, self- 
ish, irresponsible generation is mort- 
gaging the future of our children and 
grandchildren. Our body economic 
may linger for a time,” he says, “but 
a major operation is imminent. And 
that operation must restore the judg- 
ment, the character, and the self-re- 
liance that characterized it at its 
birth. Yes, liberty is an opportunity 
for self-government, and when we 
cease to improve that opportunity 
then dictatorship results. If public 
opinion and_ self-discipline cannot 
control our economy and our moral- 
ity, we have control by government 
and imposed discipline, and, in the 
long run, no matter how thin you 
slice it, imposed discipline is dic- 
tatorship !” 


C.L.U. GRADUATE SESSIONS 


A NEW SERIEs of seven-day graduate 
sessions will be offered this year to 
Chartered Life Underwriters for the 
annual spring and summer C.L.U. 
Institutes. Paul S. Mills, C.L.U., in- 
stitute director and managing di- 
rector of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, has 
announced that the 27th, 28th, and 
29th C.L.U. Institutes, for the first 
time, will all be modeled after the 
popular seven-day program held at 
the University of Georgia last year. 
The first Institute will begin at the 
University of Georgia April 16-22. 


MAJOR MEDICAL 


HALF OF THE GROUP health insur- 
ance policies issued during 1960 pro- 
vided a comprehensive or supple- 
mentary type of major medical ex- 
pense insurance coverage, according 
to the Health Insurance Institute. 
The report is based on an analysis 
of data supplied by insurance com- 
panies responsible for 68% of the 
total group health insurance premi- 
ums in the United States in 1959. 


COMPUTER ORDERED 


Tue Connecticut Mutua has 
ordered the IBM 707-1401 computer 
system. It is scheduled for installa- 
tion at the home office in Hartford 
in March 1962, 
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although growth is a relative term... 


BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA has shown steady growth since 
1887. We are now in a period of accelerated expansion—a breakthrough 
created by an outstanding field force coupled with vigorous management 


leadership and imagination, 
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Policy Changes 


American United has increased to 4% 
interest on dividends and other deposits, 
has reduced annuity rates, and has added 
a triple indemnity feature. 


Berkshire announces a new line of policies 
based on the new mortality table, with 
premiums graded according to size and 
rates for women lower than those for men 
the same age. 


Calhoun Life of Columbia, S. C. is chang- 
ing to the 1958 Commissioners Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table. Rates on some 
policies are being lowered. 


Canada Life has further reduced its pre- 
miums for immediate annuities, and has 
introduced a series of lower rates for single 
premiums of $50,000 and over. 


Confederation of Canada has reduced 
all premiums for new life insurance poli- 
cies covering female lives. Dividends and 
non-forfeiture values remain the same for 
both males and females. 


Continental Assurance has made a num- 
ber of changes. Policies have been restyled 
and simplified, new forms of ordinary and 
group have been added, and existing 
policy provisions have been changed. The 
company has changed the method of cal- 
culating quantity discounts on premiums. 


Country Life has a premium gradation 
plan. 


Crown Life has increased its dividend 
scale. The rate of interest allowed on 
funds left on deposit is increased to 334%. 


General American has a “61 Series” of 
comprehensive major medical plans which 
make available on an optional basis two 
relative value schedules, one applying to 
surgical procedures, anesthesia, doctors’ 
visits, allergy testing, radiology, and lab- 
oratory procedures, and the other a sur- 
gical schedule which also includes anes- 
thesia. 


Home Life of New York has increased 
its dividend scale. 


Lincoln National has reduced premium 
rates for four types of term coverages and 
has a new term rider program permitting 
the issuance of two term riders with a 
given basic policy under most circum- 
stances. The company also announced that 
dividend calculations on unit purchase 
group annuities and deposit administra- 
tion group annuities will be made using 
the so-called “New Money” method of 
determining interest credits for increases 
in fund balances for policy years ending 
in 1961. 


Michigan Life has a credit life-disability 

licy to be issued by automobile dealers 
to customers who buy on the instalment 
plan. 


Mutual Benefit, N. J. will now accept 
substandard risks at higher ratings and 
at higher ages than before. 


New England Life has liberalized under- 
writing requirements for the addition of 
accidental death benefit and waiver of 
premiums to policies already in force, 
including increased limits for the use of 
non-medical questionnaire. 


Ohio National will enter the health in- 
surance field on July 1. 
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People-Home Life has a family plan rider. 


Philadelphia Life has a retirement in- 
come endowment which provides that in 
case of death of the insured before age 
65 an increasing term insurance benetit 
is added and paid with the sum insured. 


Standard Security has a “Medi-Care” 
policy, which is a major medical expense 
contract guaranteed renewable for life 
with a maximum of $25,000 benefit for 
each illness or injury. 


Stuyvesant Life plans to sell travel acci- 
dent insurance through vending machines. 
A principal sum of $5,000 is payable for 
loss of life, both feet or both hands or 
both eyes, one hand and one foot, one 
hand and one eye or one foot and one 
eye. One-half the principal sum is paid 
for loss of one hand, foot or eye. The 
insured may buy four policies to have 
maximum coverage amounting to $20,- 
000, at the rate of $.50 per policy for 
seven days’ coverage. 


West Coast has announced new guaran- 
teed renewable disability income policies 
and new surgical expense schedules. 


Western of Montana will pay 334% 
interest on dividends and most funds left 
on deposit with the company, during the 
excess interest year beginning March 1. 


Wisconsin National has a “Professional 
Overhead Expense Policy.” The contract 
pays for office overhead while the insured 
is absent due to disability. 


Sales 


American Mutual: During 1960 made its 
greatest one-year growth in history. In- 
surance in force increased 11.7% to a 
total of $352,380,000 and paid-for new 
business showed a 36% increase over 1959. 


American United: Reports 1960 ordinary 
sales up 15% over 1959 to total $451 mil- 
lion. Insurance in force reached $1,578 
million. 2 #4 


Associates Life: Life insurance in force 
increased by 40% and annualized accident- 
sickness premiums in force by 27% mak- 
ing 1960 another record year. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Production of new 
business during January totaled $29,861,- 
553 (ordinary $20,546,305 and group $9,- 
315,248), an increase of nearly $8 million 
over same month last year. Total life in- 
surance in force reached a new high of 
$3,770,673,989 (ordinary $2,082,200,551 
and group $1,688,473,438). 


Business Men's: New records were estab- 
lished in all departments in 1960 and 
appreciable gains over the previous year 
were recorded. Insurance in force on De- 
cember 31, 1960 was $2,011,707,000 a gain 
of 15% over 1959, while new paid-for busi- 
ness totaled $506,711,000, representing a 
gain of 18%. 


Canada Life: Reports $360 million ordi- 
nary and nearly $184 million of group 
sold last year, plus $44 million of annui- 
ties. Insurance in force reached $4,487 
million comprising $3,841 million life in- 
surance and $646 million annuities. 


Capitol Life (Colo.): Insurance in force 
now stands at $1,242,000,000. 


Central National (Neb.): New insurance 
sales exclusive of credit life, exceeded $35 


million in 1960 and insurance in force in- 
creased from $212 million to $271 million. 


Columbian Mutual (N. Y.): Sales of new 
life insurance for 1960 increased by 21% 
over 1959, marking the 3rd _ consecutive 
year of substantial increases. Life insur- 
ance in force passed the $100 million mark 
in June and reached $104,855,514 as of 
December 31. 


Commerce Ins.: During first 15 months of 
operations, has more than $40 million of 
life insurance in force. 


Conn. Mutual: Total insurance in force 
reached $4.7 billion at 1960 year-end. New 
insurance written for the year totaled 
$596 million. 


Confederation Life: Reports new life 
insurance sales last year of $405,244,000 
with insurance in force reaching $2,692,- 
442,000. 


Continental Assur.: Closed the year with 
$6,844 million of insurance in force. 


Eastern Life Ins.: Paid-for insurance in 
1960 showed a record gain of 40.7% over 
1959. New business rose to a new record 
totaling $52,485,989 compared with the 
1959 total of $37,288,612. Insurance in 
force at year-end was $177,019,219 com- 
pared with $143,413,112 at end of 1959. 


Educators Ins.: As of the end of 1960, 
life insurance in force totaled $34,220,384, 
representing an increase of 30% over 
previous year. 


Equitable Life Assur.: Chalked up a 13%, 
gain in total life insurance sales in 19€0. 
Life insurance in force climbed to a new 
high of $38,437,328,870 compared with 
$35,621,570,493 at close of 1959. Combined 
sales of ordinary and group life insurance 
amounted to $2,967,807,000 compared with 
$2,627,136,000 in 1959. Production of group 
life totaled $1,237,761,000, an increase of 
$396,390,000 over 1959. Sales of ordinary 
life amounted to $1,730,046,000 off 3.1% 
from the record $1,785,766,000 in 1959. 


Excelsior Life: Reports new ordinary and 
group, including revivals, as $112,583,923 
for last year, an increase of 15% over 1959. 
Insurance in force stood at $654,007,780. 


Franklin Life: Reported received business 
in January of nearly $9414 million, a gain 
of 9.6%, over January, 1960 and an all- 
time record for that month. Greatest year 
in history was just completed with new 
business production of $940,773,875 with 
over $4 billion of insurance in force. 


General American: A 15% increase in 
paid ordinary life business was reported 
in January, 196] over the same month last 
year. 


Girardian Ins.: Has passed the $100 mil- 
lion mark of business in force. 


Great National: Insurance in force in- 
creased 7% to total $215,500,000 at year 
end. 


Guardian Life: Reports that new life 
insurance sales, including additions to ex- 
isting policies, exceeded $310 million for 
1960. Life insurance in force at year-end 
amounted to $1,952,310,000, an increase of 
9.8%, for the year. Sales of individual 
health insurance were up 13.8% and 
group health lines, 67.8% over 1959. 


Home Life (N. Y.): A_ record-breaking 
total of $256,321,000 in individual and 
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group life ($196,347,000 and $59,974,000, 
respectively) was purchased in 1960, a 4% 
increase over 1959. Purchases of individual 
life were 4% lower than in 195°, while 
new group life rose 42%. Group health 
insurance sales during 1960 produced pre- 
miums totaling $1,090,000 on an annual 
basis. Insurance in force totaled $2,240,- 
884,000 (individual policies $1,797,670,000 
and group $443,214,000), a 6% increase 
over 1959. Group health insurance pre- 
miums in force at year-end totaled $7,188,- 
000 on an annual basis. 


Homesteaders Life: New business for 
January showed an increase of 116.3% 
over January, 1960. 


Indianapolis Life: Volume for the year 
1960 was $84,773,142, an increase of ap- 
roximately 10% over 1959. Insurance in 
orce reached $495,187,218 at year-end 
with the gain in that area also represent- 
ing an all-time high. 

Has attained the $500 million mark 
in insurance in force. January production 
for 1961 is running 21.6% ahead of Janu- 
ary, 1960. 


International Opportunity: During Janu- 
ary exceeded, for the first time, over $10 
million of insurance in force. 


Jefferson Standard: Sales of new life 
were $229,972,238 in 1960 and insurance 
in force stood at $2,010,954,712 on De- 
cember 31. 


Knights of Columbus: Established new 
records during 1960—$207,491,648 total in- 
surance written and insurance in force of 
$1,047,805,935. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Total insurance 
in force at year-end was $1,307,221,664. 
January issued and paid-for business 
totaled more than $21 million, an in- 
crease of 21.4% over the $17,418,921 in 
January, 1960. 


Manufacturers Life: New business for 
1960 was $562 million. Insurance in force 
reached $3,544,000,000. 


Midiand Mutual: New business produc- 
tion of both life and health insurance 
reached record highs last year; life sales 
totaled $54,483,000 (a gain of $1,319,000 
or 2.5% over 1959) and new health placed 
in force increased 18.9% over preceding 
year. At end of 1960 total life insurance 
in force was $421,976,000. 


Ministers Life: Sold over $11,700,000 
worth of life insurance during 1960 and 
has $86,486,000 worth of life insurance in 
force. 

January applications for life insurance 
broke all records by totaling $2,235,000, 
the first $2 million month and surpassing 
the previous high month of April, 1960 
by almost $700,000. 


Mutual of N. Y.: With new records last 
year in sales, had the highest net gain 
from operation in its history. Individual 
life policy sales totaled $1,012,500,000 (face 
value), first time in history that such sales 
exceeded $1 billion, and a 20% increase 
over 1959. This brought life insurance 
in force to $8,141,000,000, an increase 
of $747,000,000 for the year and the larg- 
est annual increase in history. Sales of 
group were $209 million (face value), a 
gain of 16.6% over 1959, including both 
group life volume and sales of individual 

licies to professional associations. 
Frealth sales totaled $6.3 million in an- 
nual premiums, a 54% increase over 1959. 


For April, 1961 


*$5,249,482,643 


Mutual Trust: Sales of paid-for new busi- 
ness during January were 15.5% ahead 
of same month 1959. Total insurance in 
force at end of January stood at $727,- 
237,656 for an increase of almost $2.3 
million during the month. 

February sales, which were 16% higher 
than February, 1960, marked the 7th con- 
secutive month in which sales exceeded 
the corresponding period recorded a year 
ago. 


National Travelers: Had best month in 
history in January with an increase over 
40% in both health and life applications 
compared with January, 1960. Life in- 
surance written in January, 1961 was $8,- 
281,633. 


North American Life Ins.: Life sales 
reached $86,554,544 in 1960, an increase 
of 29%. Life insurance in force increased 
$41,040,005 to reach $382,505,336. 


Northern Life Ins.: New business written 
for 1960 was $49,435,000 and at year-end 
insurance in force had grown to $361,513,- 


Northwestern National: Sales of new life 
in January topped the same month a year 
ago by 34%. Total sales were $16,349,000 
for the best January in history. 


Pan-American: Sold more than $216 mil- 
lion last year. Insurance in force at year- 
end stood at more than $1,322,000,000. 


Penn Mutual: Averaging more than $61 
million a month during 1960, new in- 
surance placed in force amounted to $732,- 
401,725 ($705,693,771 was ordinary). Total 
insurance in force reached a new high of 
including $62,382,802 of 
group insurance. 


Peoples-Home: Showed a 78%, increase in 
paid-for business in 1960 as compared to 
1959. 


Pilot Life: New life insurance sold totaled 
$273,571,497 and insurance in force stood 
at $1,753,563,655 at year-end. 


Provident Life & Acc.: Reports sales dur- 
ing 1960 of $351 million and insurance in 
force at year-end was $2,864,221,539. 


Republic National: Reported a 56% in- 
crease in new business during 1960 to 
total $1,262,025.347. On December 31 total 
life insurance in force was $2,974,869,128. 
Accident and sickness premium income 
amounted to $19,527,148, an increase of 
30%. 
Reached the $3 billion iaark of life 
insurance in force at end .<° January and 
thereby moved from $2 to $3 billion in 
just 24 months. 


Shenandogh Life: Had total sales of $83.- 
742,183 comprising group $45,721,442 and 
individual policies $38,020,741. Insurance 
in force at year-end was $596,336,817. 


Southwestern Life (Dallas): New life 
insurance issued in 1960 totaled $267.- 
968,848 and insurance in force at year-end 
was $2,116,626,295. 


Standard Ins.: January was the second 
biggest month in terms of life insurance 
submitted in history. 


United Fidelity: Business written in 1960 
was $48,727,228 and insurance in force 
passed the mark of $211 million. 


United Services: Had an excellent year in 
1960 with record sales (7th consecutive 


year) of new life insurance of $89,750,000, 
compared with $87,700,000 in 1959. Total 
insurance in force is $483,400,000, an in- 
crease of $68 million for the year. 


Washington National: New life insurance 
issued during 1960 totaled $452,390,662 
and life insurance in force climbed to 
$1,908,306,523. 


West Coast: Life insurance in force in- 
creased $28,396,026 to total $683,241,551 
at end of 1960. 


Ass’n Notes 


Insurance Accounting & Stat. Ass'n: A 
Northeastern Chapter is in process of 
organizing and the following temporary 
officers were elected to serve until June 30: 
President, Burtt D. Dutcher (assistant 
vice president, North American Reassur.); 
vice president, Irwin Grant (assistant 
treasurer, Public Service Mutual); secre- 
tary, Howard Watne (secretary and treas- 
urer, Postal Life); treasurer, Luke Hansell 
(vice president, Prudential of G. B.); pro- 
gram chairman, George Holland (vice 
president, Union Labor Life), vice chair- 
man-casualty, Robert A. Graseck (assistant 
vice president, Constellation Ins.), vice 
chairman-life, Al Resenfelder (planning 
manager, United States Life); and chair- 
man of nominating committee, Robert A. 
McMillan (assistant vice president, Teach- 
ers Ins. & Annuity). 


Insurance Information Inst.: Robert L. 
Remington has been named assistant di- 
rector, a newly-created post at Pacific 
Coast office. 


Life Ins. Advertisers Ass'n: First Na- 
tional Life Ins. Co., Phoenix, Ariz., has 
been approved for membership. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Gilbert H. Snow, formerly training assist- 
ant for Aetna Life, has joined the com- 
pany relations div. as a consultant. 
Atlantic Alumni Ass’n officers elected: 
President, Chester R. Jones (general 
agent, Washington, D. C., Mass. Mutual); 
vice president, Gilbert V. Austin (general 
agent, Brooklyn, N. Y., Aetna Life); and 
secretary-treasurer, Gordon S. Miller (gen- 
eral agent Philadelphia, Mass. Mutual). 


Life Ins. Ass'n of America: Louis R. 
Menagh, president of Prudential, was 
elected a director. 


Life Ins. Medical Research Fund: Dr. 
William A. Jeffers, associate professor of 
medicine, School of Medicine, University 
of Pa., will become scientific director and 
executive officer upon retirement of Dr. 
Francis R. Dieuaide on April 15; offices 
will then be transferred to 1030 E. Lan- 
caster Ave., Rosemont, Pa. 

Paul F. Clark, chairman of John Han- 
cock, was re-elected chairman. Cecil J. 
North, president of Metropolitan Life, 
was elected vice chairman succeeding Ed- 
win W. Craig, chairman of National Life 
& Accident. 


Life Office Management Ass'‘n: First Na- 
tional Life Ins. Co., Phoenix, Ariz., has 
become a member of this organization. 


Nevada Insurance Dept.: Earl Nicholson, 
reviously with Joseph Frogatt & Co., has 
»een appointed as actuary and deputy in- 

surance commissioner. 
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@ SURPLUS FUNDS 


An important part in the 
stability of any life insurance 
company is surplus. Our un- 
assigned surplus is now $9,- 


560,234. 


@ RESERVE FOR 
DIVIDENDS 


A low mortality rate, conserva- 
tive management and a favor- 
able return on investments en- 
ables us to set aside almost 
14% of our total 1960 income 
for 1961 dividends. 







HIGHLIGHTS 
of 1960 















































@ INCREASED BUSINESS 


We issued $18,916,515 more 
life insurance than the previous 
year, an increase of 23.1%. 
Evidence of the confidence 
people have in our product 
and our company. 


@ INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Lutherans now own more than 
$620,000,000 of Lutheran 
Mutual life insurance. 


@ ASSETS 


Our assets now total $118,- 
723,745, an increase of more 
than $10,000,000 in the past 


year. 


@ INCOME 


Total for 1960 was $21,101,- 
354, up from $18,722,180 in 
1959. 


An Old Line Company 
-- it does make 
a difference! 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office « Waverly, lowa 
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Aetna Life: George B. Krause has been 
appointed assistant regional manager, 
mortgage loan dept. Thomas R. Stotler 
has been named assistant secretary, life 
underwriting dept. 


All American Life: Irving R. Hirst, for- 
merly with Mutual of Omaha, has been 
appointed agency builder to develop state 
of Maine. 


Allstate: Gaylord C. Hett has been ap- 
pointed sales supervisor-life, accident, sick- 
ness for southern zone. 


American Life (N. Y.): Thomas D. Bel- 
linger has been promoted to life manager 
at metropolitan branch office (NYC). 


American United: Thomas E. Atkinson 
has. been named assistant manager of 
training in the agency dept. and Arthur 
W. Lindell is the group dept’s new health 
insurance underwriting manager. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Eugene C. Bowser 
has joined the Portland group office as a 
group representative. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): M. V. Lonergan, 
superintendent of agencies-western div., 
has been promoted to resident vice presi- 
dent. 

General agent appointments: Alfred R. 
Weber, Salina, Kan.; James O. M’Closkey, 
formerly with N. Y. Life, Santa Ana, Cal. 
(new); Bailey Sainsbury, previously with 
Mutual of N. Y., Salt Lake City, Utah 
(new); LeRoy M. Sweat, formerly with 
Phonix Mutual, Portland, Ore.; Donald H. 
Sizer, formerly with New England Life, 
Dallas, and William L. Cope, previously 
with Pioneer Mutual, Fort Worth, Texas 
(both new); Charles P. Noell, formerly 
with State Mutual Life, St. Louis; Jack E. 
Morrison, Spokane, Wash.; and Daniel S. 
McLeod, previously with Equitable Life, 
Spencer, Iowa. 


Bankers National: Gary L. Blevins has 
been advanced to regional director of 
agencies with offices in Columbia, Mo., 
succeeding Tom Downs, transferred to 
home office in same capacity. 


Beneficial Standard: New press relations 
manager is Madge (Mrs. Laurence) Ham- 
mond, former United Press International 
staffer. 


California Life: G. E. Gadness was elected 
regional vice president; the promotion 
centralizes all midwestern activities in 
Chicago. 

Life underwriting dept. expanded: Clay- 
ton L. Martin, assistant manager; Dean C. 
Hardy, assistant manager in charge of 
policyowner service and policy change 
section. 


California-Western: William A. Pond has 
been promoted to manager of Los Angeles 
group sales office replacing Richard H. 
Biles, who was advanced to regional man- 
ager at Los Angeles succeeding L. B. Van 
Arsdall, retired. 


For April, 1961 


Central American Life (Texas): W. M. 
Small, formerly with Reliable Life, has 
been appointed manager of Lubbock 
branch. 


Citizens National: William De Vries and 
Henry P. VandenBosch, both previously 
with Midwestern United, have been ap- 
pointed general agent and district man- 
ager, respectively, at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Colonial Life Ins.: Paul D. Beatty has 
been promoted to manager of Elizabeth 
(N. J.) branch office, and Peter F. Manto 
advanced to manager of Manhattan (N. Y.) 
branch office. 

Vincent S. McGeehan, formerly with 
Phonix Mutual, has been appointed as- 
sistant director of group sales. 


Conn. General: Charles E. Goff has been 
appointed manager in Evanston, ItI., suc- 
ceeding Joseph C. Ladd, recently named 
director of agencies for central U. S. 
Albert George, Jr., has been advanced to 
manager in Peoria, now a separate branch 
office. 

Ralph R. Keen and James A. Jacobs 
have been elevated to assistant branch 
managers at Los Angeles and Chicago, 
respectively. 

Henri Atkins, Boston, and Gerald O. 
Dutra, Phoenix, have been named staff 
assistants. 

A new brokerage agency has _ been 
opened in Philadelphia with James D. 
VanderWaal as manager. 


Constitution Life: General agent appoint- 
ments: Robert E. Foxe, San Francisco, and 
Williams & Associates (Chris Williams), 
San Jose, Cal. (new). 


Continental Assur.: William J]. Stevens 
has been promoted to sales supervisor, 
individual health insurance. 


Country Life: Dr. Martin A. Compton, 
previously associated with State Mutual 
Life, has been appointed associate medical 
director. 


Eastern Life Ins.: Has appointed Barkas, 
Shalit & Schiller, Inc., for corporate public 
relations. 

Paul P. Schoendorf, formerly with Bank- 
ers National, has been named chief under- 
writer. 


Equitable Life Assur.: Robert Brownell, 
CLU, has been named supervisor of man- 
agement training program replacing Don 
Gorsline, who accepted post as senior 
consultant with LIAMA. Paul M. King, 
CLU, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of cashiers’ dept. Dr. Manual Rod- 
stein has been made associate medical di- 
rector. 


Equitable Life (lowa): C. Calvin 
Stephenson, formerly with Penn Mutual, 
has been appointed assistant general agent 
by H. A. Hedges, Kansas City general 
agent. 


Excelsior Life: Donald T. Loucks, CLU, 
has been made director of agencies and 





J. Raymond Crepeau, CLU, appointed 
associate director of agencies. Mr. Crepeau 
will continue to reside in Montreal and 
supervise ordinary business in the Province 
of Quebec, as well as Ottawa, Kingston 
and the Maritimes. 

G. H. Mackay has been promoted to 
branch offices executive and an officer. 
R. A. Sharpe has been named inspector 
of branch offices. 

James E. Gawley, CLU, has been ad- 
vanced to superintendent of field train- 
ing. John W. MacDougall, formerly with 
Aetna Life, becomes manager of group 
administration (life and A&H), a new 
dept., and William J. Coke, CLU, ap- 
pointed agency assistant. 


Farm Bureau Cos. (lowa): Paul Sieden- 
burg and John Hayward, both formerly 
associate sales directors for Farm Bureau 
Ins. Services, have been named agency 
directors for Iowa and Minnesota, respec- 
tively. 


Fidelity Mutual: Merton E. Sayles, CLU, 
Soremacty director of agencies for New 
England Life, was elected 2nd vice presi- 
dent-manager of agencies. 

John F. Burk has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for Indianapolis agency. 


Financial Planning Co.: Ken Boyer, St. 
Louis Cardinal 3rd baseman, has joined 
this St. Louis firm to become a consultant 
in corporate insurance, pensions and em- 
ployee benefits, personal estate analysis 
and capital services, and will be made an 
account executive at end of the 1961 sea- 
son. During the playing season he will 
devote “non-baseball” time to company 
activities. 


Franklin Life: Arthur C. Cragoe has been 
advanced to associate actuary. Anthony C. 
Romano has been promoted to general 
agent in Washington, D. C. Glen M. 
Ilgenfritz has been named area manager 
in Fremont, Neb. 


General American: Dale T. Winslow, 
Jr., has been appointed general agent in 
Springfield, Mo., and Alex T. Drobish 
at Detroit (7th). Herbert C. Olson has 
been named group representative in Chi- 
cago. 

Frank Thompson and James F. Temple 
have been promoted to position of di- 
rector of sales working out of St. Louis 
and Dallas, respectively. Walter V. Dunne, 
formerly 2nd vice president of Old Re- 
public, has been named director of group 
insurance marketing. 


Ga. International: M. F. Bradley has been 
named director of special line sales, a 
new dept. 

Harley K. Kennedy has been appointed 
general agent in Charleston, W. Va. 

Austin D. Chandler, formerly with 
Home Owners, has been named general 
agent to represent Florida-Georgia Inter- 
national (wholly-owned subsidiary) in 
Miami, Fla. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Girardian Ins: Appointed general agents: 
Maynard M. Allen, Frederick L. Angkuw, 
Kenneth W. Chambers, Richard E. Chis- 
holm, Roy C. Flaherty, Harry J. Frank, 
Ful-Line Insurance Counselors, Inc. (un- 
der Charles E. Davis and Burl L. Garri- 
son), Alfred E. Hagedorn, Hankins Agency 
(headed by Jack and John Hankins), 
Thomas C. Howard, Robert E. Keeley, 
Donald W. Lainson, James H. Matthews, 
Melvin J. Mayzels, James P. Morley, Eldon 
L. McAfee, Jerry R. McAfee, O. K. Patton, 
Hugo R. Pruter, Alfred L. Ridgard, George 
W. Rowley, Eugene H. Scarett, Jr., John 
J. Scott, Wallace W. Williams, Jr., Milton 
A. Wisor and Peter F. Wolfe. 


Gore-Youngberg-Carlson Co.: Harry J. 
Stemler, Jr., formerly with Occidental Life 
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of Cal., has been appointed director of 
life insurance sales for this Chicago gen- 
eral agency. 


Great-West: R. F. Treaccar, Jr., has been 
named group supervisor of a new office 
in Houston. Appointed assistant group 
supervisors: G. L. Bogart, Chicago; L. C. 
Clark, Los Angeles; and R. J. Stephan, 
Grand Rapids. 


Guardian Life: Melvin J. Berg, formerly 
with Western Life, has been appointed 
general agent in Fargo, N. D. 


Hamilton Life: Ralph W. Lawrence, who 
resigned recently from N. Y. State In- 
surance Dept., has been named insurance 
counsel. 


Hansen Consulting Actuaries, Arthur 
Stedry: William N. Bret, Jr., formerly a 


' 


% To powerful sales brochures 

# To tops in support from 
Home Office 

# To growth with a growing 
company 
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COULD IT BE TRUE? 


A Connecticut Life Insurance Company offering up to 
103% first ;ar commission—it sure is! We also pay 
another 45% in renewals over the next six years. If 
you want more information on how to step up to your 
own Agency, contact—David G. Hunting, C.L.U., 
Agency Vice-President. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY . 
176 Whitney Avenue e 


New Haven 5, Conn. 
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partner of Morss, Seal & Bret, has been 
laced in charge of the new Dallas office 
ocated in Fidelity Union Tower. As- 
sociated with him is Richard C. Keating, 
who was transferred from Chicago office 
to head the actuarial dept. 


Hartford Life: Elected officers: W. Tris 
Stevens, assistant actuary; John F. Guion, 
CLU, assistant director of sales; and Leon- 
ard J. Watson and David H. Berg, assist- 
ant secretaries. 

M. C. Hopkins has been appointed man- 
ager of new Oklahoma City sales office. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Frederick DeMyer, 
CLU, has been appointed manager of 
Paterson, N. J., agency. 


Independence Life Ins.: Kenneth N. 
Tolbert, controller, and James W. Carter, 
who is in charge of all underwriting, were 
elected to the office of assistant vice presi- 
dent. 


Indianapolis Life: General agent ap- 

intments: Donald C. Clark, Austin, 
Sheldon Olmsted, CLU, Fort Worth, and 
D. A. Peterson, San Antonio, Texas; The 
Thomas-Phillips Agency, Quincy, Iil. 
(Donald B. Thomas and Clifford G. Phil- 
lips) for west-central Ill. and northeastern 
Mo.; Hoyt E. Phillips, New Albany, Ind.; 
and Frank P. DeLuc, Minneapolis. 


Intercoast Mutual: John K. Rowlan has 
been promoted to controller. 


international Opportunity: James Mc- 
Cormick, previously district supervisor for 
Midland National for northern California, 
has been appointed general agent at 
Denver, Colo. 


Inter-State Assur.: Vernon B. Hill, for- 
merly general agent for National Travel- 
ers, has been appointed vice president 
and director of agencies. 


Interstate Life & Acc.: Mrs. Ruth Burch 
has been named sales representative for 
the Chattanooga general agency and is the 
first woman to be hired for direct sales 
work, 


Jefferson National: General agent ap- 
pointments: Samuel L. Edlin, New Albany, 
Ind.; and Daniel J. Lundsten, Miami, Fla. 


John Hancock: General agent appoint- 
ments: Black and Dowd Corporation, New 
York City (Crawford A. Black, president, 
and Robert V. Dowd, executive vice presi- 
dent); Robert E. Gladden and Mordecai 
Gerson, Philadelphia, the latter taking 
over for Albert C. Adams, retired; and 
Frank E. Clegg, Grand Rapids, Mich., re- 
placing Mr. Gladden. 

Dr. C. Marshall Lee, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to associate medical director. 
fe {| i 
Kansas City Life: Harry A. Fisher has 
been appointed general agent for eastern 
Montana (Billings). 


Kentucky Central: Charles H. Thomas, 
formerly managing editor of Insurance 
Field and recently director of research 
and public relations for Louisville Cen- 
tral Area, Inc., has been appointed director 
of public relations for this company and 
its new fire subsidiary, Kentucky Central 
Insurance Co. 

Everett Jones, Jr., and Clifford C. Root 
have been named to newly-created posts 
of southern div. supervisors. 


Best’s Life News 
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Lafayette Life: Lloyd S. Carter has been 
advanced to assistant director of agencies. 


Liberty Life: H. Dirk Holleman has been 
named head of the newly-created budget 
dept., and will continue as general auditor 
and advisor to audit dept. Dexter V. Cline 
has been appointed assistant general audi- 
tor. 

Field-ordinary: Jack L. Braziel advanced 
to manager at Raleigh, N. C.; Steve Manos 
and Robert G. Olson named associate 
managers in Washington, D. C. 

Field-combination offices: Manager Paul 
E. Szymborski transferred to Shelby, N. C.; 
H. B. Riddle, formerly with Surety Life, 
becomes manager at Greenville (Main 
St.), S. C. Advanced to managers—George 
M. McDuffie, Jr., Asheboro, N. C., replac- 
ing Mr. Szymborski; and Earl E. Cashan, 
Augusta, Ga. Promoted to staff managers 
—FEarl H. Emerson, Greenville, Elliott C. 
Edwins, Clinton, Haskell L. McLain, Mar- 
ion, and Glenn A. Bissett, Florence, S. C.; 
B. B. Jolley, Morganton, John E. Kimble, 
Jr., High Point, R. D. Dameron, Jr., Hick- 
ory, and Marshall B. Willis, Lexington, 
Dennis L. Riley, Shelby, John R. McCraw, 
Forest City, and Clifford G. Smith and 
Ernest W. Handy, Burlington, N. C. 


Life & Casualty: C. FE. Lee has been pro- 
moted to district manager in Jackson, 
Miss. 


Life of North America: Everett L. Hol- 
brook, CLU, service office manager in Salt 
Lake City, has been transferred to Port- 
land, in charge of development program 
in Oregon. Duane L. Gardner has been 
promoted to manager jn Salt Lake City. 

New officers elected: W. M. Sausser, 
manager, mass coverages div.; D. L. Hop- 
kins, manager, sales promotion div.; P. A. 
Turberg, associate actuary; R. O. Bonnell, 
Jr., manager, life reinsurance div.; and 
D. S. Vincent, chief underwriter. 


Life of Virginia: William C. Hare has 
been promoted to field training supervisor 
succeeding Rawlings H. Cathey, recently 
named manager of Wilmington, N. C., 
district office. 


Lincoln National: G. Walter Ostrand, Jr., 
has been named assistant superintendent 
of agencies and Robert W. Goodwin ap- 
pointed agency divisional assistant. 

Jose M: Salgado has been made general 
agent in San Juan, Puerto Rico, succeed- 
ing Mrs. Isabel Saldana, retired. Robert E. 
Mullikin has been appointed general 
agent in Fargo, N. D. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: James W. Krause 
has been appointed an attorney and will 
assist president Carl F. Granrud in han- 
dling legal matters on special assignment. 

Donald W. Sorlien has been named edi- 
tor of new field publication The Lutheran 
Brotherhood Leader; he was formerly in- 
dustrial editor at D. W. Onan & Sons, 
Minneapolis. 


The Maccabees: Grady O. Robertson has 
been appointed to newly-created position 
of assistant director of agencies. 


Mass. Mutual: Gerhardt M. Hoff, publica- 
tions manager, has been appointed assist- 
ant director of public relations and sales 
promotion. 

Allan E. Kaplan, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at East Orange, 
N. J., succeeding John E. Gregory (per- 
sonal clients). Norman G. Kremer has 
been appointed district group representa- 
tive in St. Louis regional office. 

Edward J. Kulik has been named as- 
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Detroit 


sistant 
mortgage loan office. 


regional supervisor at 


Metropolitan Life: Frank C. Lowe has 
been advanced to 2nd vice president and 
Darrell D. Eichoff, Raymond V. Ringler 
and William McKinley elevated to 3rd 
vice presidents. 

Named assistant vice presidents: Vernon 
L. Borum, George B. Ferguson, Henry D. 
Miller, Jr.. and Charles H. Warr, all for 
city mortgages; Harold A. Finley and 
Norman L. McClintock, coordination div.; 
and Rix R. McDavid, housing projects. 

Thomas B. Burch has been named assist- 
ant general counsel and Dr. Charles M. 
Woods appointed assistant medical di- 
rector-Pacific Coast. 


Michigan Life: The Accident and Health 
Department has changed its name to 
Health Insurance Department. 


Daniel P. Cahill, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Grand Rapids 
area. 


Midland Mutual: William H. Ellis, Jr., 
has been appointed director of agency 
development and G. Carbon Wolfe as 
electronic data processing specialist. 
Donald E. Miller has been named gen- 
eral agent with headquarters in Canton, 
Ohio, succeeding the late William D. Dent. 


Mutual Benefit Life: District group man- 
agers named: David H. Hall, Washington, 
D. C.; Richard H. Martin, Cleveland, 
Ohio; and Mark C. Hammett, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Promoted to special 
managerial training at home office: Ken- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


neth F. Evans, Jr., and Alfred A. Rappuhn, 
Jr., manpower specialists, and James E. 
Schmitt, merchandising specialist, all at 
home office; E. Wales Kibbey, Sacramento, 
John D. Everatt, Philadelphia (Seeger), 
and Donald H. Palmer, Chicago (Lewis), 
all formerly assistant managers. 


Mutual Trust: Donald J. Smith has been 
appointed to newly-created post of sales 
training manager. 


National Belias: Ray O. McConnell, for- 
merly agency superintendent for Kentucky 
Home, has been appointed assistant vice 
president and director of agencies. 


National Life Ins.: Fred W. Wackernagel, 
Jr., formerly managing director of Man- 
agement Counselors, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed director of news bureau, a new 
unit in public relations div. 


Nationwide: Arthur H. Milleson has been 
named associate director of public af- 
fairs dept. Richard K. Wendt has been 
promoted to assistant actuary in life actu- 
arial dept. 


New England Life: /. Keith Williams has 
been named to newly-created position of 
agency management consultant at home 
office and is succeeded as agency manager 
in Sacramento (Cal.) by Don W. Parker. 

Rhoads Donovan has been appointed a 
group representative in New York City. 


N. Y. Life: Henry J. Golden, Jr., and 
Harry C. Page have been named assistant 


vice presidents of group dept. and comp- 
troller’s dept., respectively. 

William R. Middelthon, Miami, and 
Clinton Montz, New Orleans, have been 
promoted to inspector of agencies. 

Thomas Price has been advanced to 
general manager of southwest Texas of- 
fice (Houston) replacing Thomas D. 
Vaughan, moved to Tulsa. Other general 
managers changes: Ralph C. Phillips from 
Nicollet, Minn., to Cimarron office in 
Oklahoma City —e Charles W. Cal- 
laway, transferred to Ozark office in 
Springfield, Mo., succeeding V. Dale Seat; 
and Donald E. York, Houston, who is re- 
placed at Midland, Texas by Mr. Seat. 


Northwestern Mutual: The new elec- 
tronic data processing dept. will be super- 
vised by Charles G. Groeschell as director 
of personnel and services; he is replaced 
as comptroller by Harvey D. Wilmeth. 
Wilfred A. Kraegel will have immediate 
direction of the dept. as manager of data 
processing with the following as assist- 
ant managers: Frank H. Rice, in charge of 
systems; Lester C. Laatsch, operations; and 
Wilbert J]. Reimer, control and document- 
ation. 

Eugene C. Leslie has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent of advanced un- 
derwriting training. 


Northwestern National: Walter J. 
Charlesworth has been made manager 
of Lincoln (Neb.) agency. Richard E. 
Anderson has been named unit manager 
in Indianapolis agency. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Henry K. Know!- 
ton was elected assistant actuary. Sherman 


Kerner has been named acting mani 

of premium collection and recording dept. 
to replace Clare Schenk who has begun 
a special assignment or organization work 
in connection with new electronic data 
processing equipment. 

Appointed branch managers: David W. 
Wetherill, Philadelphia; C. Curtis Sloan, 
yeti with a Life, El Paso, 
‘exas; John J. Condon, Richmond, Va.; 
and Gordon B. MacDonald, Evanston, Ill. 

General agents named: Larry D. Me- 
Bride, formerly with Metropolitan Life, 
Lake Charles, La.; Raymond J. DeRosa, 
formerly with Lafayette Life, Haddonfield, 
N. J.; Edmund J. Krawczyk, Colorado 
Springs, replacing Maurice Mitchell, CLU, 
transferred recently to San Francisco; and 
Kenneth Spetner, CLU, formerly with 
Travelers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Neal Fitzpatrick has been advanced to 
assistant manager at Hartford branch suc- 
ceeding Robert G. Duncan, who was ap- 
pointed manager of new branch office in 
Springfield, Mass. 

Gerald Tessler, formerly an agent with 
Pacific Mutual, has been appointed as- 
sistant brokerage manager in St. Louis 
branch office. 


Occidental Life (N. C.): Alton Hawk 
has been named manager at Minden, La. 


People-Home: Jack Leininger and Amos 
Miller have been promoted to superin- 
tendents of agencies over two newly- 
created divisions—middle-west and west 
(Des Moines), respectively. 


Piedmont Southern: Harold L. Sutton, Jr., 
CLU, has been promoted to superintend- 
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ent of agencies and director of training. 
Jack F. Estes has been named superin- 
tendent of agencies. 


Pioneer American: Robert G. Patton has 
been appointed regional superintendent of 
agencies for Ala., Ga. and Fla. W. J. 
Carn has been named regional sales 
director in Lufkin, Texas. 


Postal Life Ins.:; New agency appoint- 
ments made: John J. O’Keefe and Albert 
A. Rapport, Buffalo, H. M. Bard & Sons, 
Oneonta, Howard Makler, Levittown, 
Joseph R. Urciuolo, Syracuse, and 
Bertholon-Rowland, New York, N. Y.; 
Conrad E. Michaels, Philadelphia; Merton 
J. Segal, Royal Oak, and A. H. DeBorst, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Alex Yaffee, Rich- 
mond, Va.; and James F. Wilcox, Jr., New 
London, Conn. 


Prudential: Henry G. Wellins, CLU, has 
been appointed an ordinary agencies 
training consultant for northeastern home 
office. 


Reliance Life & Acc.: Z. P. King has been 
named agency director. 


Republic National: Patrick J. Turner has 
been appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies with offices in Louisville, Ky. 


Security Mutual Life (N. Y.): Sidney S. 
Roberts, formerly with New England 
Mutual’s Lambert M. Huppeler Agency, 
has been appointed general agent in 
charge of Madison Avenue Agency in 
New York City. 


Security National (Minn.): Dr. E. G. 
Oppen has been named medical director. 


Standard Ins.: Irving A. Cohen has been 
appointed an agent in Beverly Hills area. 
Nicholas E. Netto has been named a life 
underwriter for Utah. 

Field representatives appointed: John 
Sofois, Hayward, Cal.; ‘Bertram R. Shoe- 
maker, Jr., Douglas County area, Ore.; 
Owen E. Cieszinski, Phoenix and Scotts- 
dale area, Ariz.; and H. Robert Hunnell, 
Bend-Redmond area. 

George A. Shipley has been named home 
office group representative. 


Standard Life ins. (ind.): John W. Buda 
has been named director of agencies for 
Michigan. The Advisers Fund Manage- 
ment Corp., a subsidiary, and national 
distributor of the shares of Advisers Fund, 
Inc., a mutual fund, concurrently an- 
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nounced the appointment of Mr. Buda as 
its Michigan representative. 


State Farm Life: Floyd T. Stewart has 
been promoted to assistant chief cashier 
(Life). 


State Mutual Life: John C. Newman has 
been promoted to manager of Minneapolis 
group office. 


Sun Life of America: Jay F. Sobel, CLU, 
has been appointed general agent in 
Philadelphia. 


Teachers Ins.: Donald L. Trost has been 
made controller and will be manager of 
the new accounting unit. Named assist- 
ant controllers are: Henry P. Dart, Jr., 
James J. Lawlor, and Matthew J. Smoko- 
vich. 


Travelers: John J. Budds has been ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary in the group 
dept. 


United States Life: General agent ap- 
pointments: Melvin A. Pachter, Los 
Angeles; and Advanced Underwriters, Inc., 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. (Robert H. Haw- 
kins, CLU, president). 

John T. McGowan has been appointed 
group brokerage manager at Chapman 
Agency, New York and Buffalo general 
agents. Sam Trapani has been made group 
supervisor at White & Winston, general 
agents for New York City, and Robert 
Fleischman named brokerage manager at 
Independence Agency, New York City by 
general agent Sol Karnett. 

Mid-west region offices, which are un- 
der direct supervision of Clinton C. Laux, 
have moved to Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago. E. Jerry Witt formerly with 
B.A.R.E., has been appointed mid-west 
group manager. 


Valley Forge: S. Robert Fawber has been 
promoted to assistant treasurer. 


Victory Life: New district managers: 
James L. Mogford, San Antonio, Texas; 
Harold G. Rhodes, Oklahoma City; Earl 
T. Davis, Albuquerque, N. M.; and Mur- 
ray C. Bandy, Witchita, Kan. 


Volunteer State: John B. Gay, assistant 
secretary, has moved to Los Angeles to 
become manager of West Coast credit 
insurance office. Walter L. Pickering, Jr., 
was elected assistant secretary and succeeds 
Mr. Gay as office manager in credit life 
dept. Jack B. Dunlap has been promoted 


to pension analyst in agency dept. replac- 
ing Mr. Pickering. 

General agent appointments: James C. 
Cox, Tabor City, N. C.; Joseph H. Michael, 
Memphis, Tenn.; and W. Gordon Peavy, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Named representatives: William Alperin, 
Norfolk, Va.; Claude E. Crawford, 
Charleston Heights, S. C.; Don E. Hedrick, 
Chattanooga, and Ezra H. Powers, Bristol, 
Tenn. 


Western Life (Minn.): Thomas H. Ken- 
nedy, formerly with Life of North America, 
has been named group manager for Ohio, 
Ind., Mich. and Ky. 


Western & Southern: William B. Buck- 
man has been appointed director of re- 
search. 


Zurich American Life: Arthur FE. Bene- 
detto, formerly with Illinois Mid-Conti- 
nent, has been appointed superintendent 
of life underwriting. 

A branch office has been opened in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





"HEALTH INSURANCE" 


More THAN 50 more insurance com- 
panies have indicated that they will 
adopt the term, “health instirance,” 
as the generic term for the entire 
field of accident, sickness, medical, 
hospital, and surgical coverages, ac- 
cording to E. J. Faulkner, president 
of the Woodmen Accident and Life 
Company, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Health Insurance Termi- 
nology of the American Association 
of University Teachers of Insurance. 


GROWTH MUTUAL FUND 


CREATION OF A GROWTH mutual fund 
has been announced by Heritage 
Securities, Inc., distributor of an 
open-end fund known as Mutual In- 
vesting Foundation, It is marketed 
by agents of Nationwide Insurance. 
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Obituaries 


McKinney: E. Kirk McKinney, chairman 
of the board of Jefferson National Life 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis, died 
March 1 of a heart attack while a patient 
in the Tallahassee Memorial Hospital, 
Tallahassee, Florida. He was 68. Mr. Mc- 
Kinney began his career in insurance while 
going through Earlham college, selling 
life insurance on a part-time basis to 
help pay his college expenses. In 1939, he 
founded Jefferson National Life and 
served as president until 1959 when he 
was elected chairman of the board of 
directors. 


Rasch: Judge Carl Rasch, past president, 
director, general counsel, and chairman 
emeritus of the board of directors of 
Western Life Insurance Company, St. 
Paul, died recently at his home in Helena, 
Montana, where he had practiced law 
for more than 70 years. He was 94 at the 
time of his death. In 1902 Judge Rasch 
was appointed United States Attorney, 
which post he held until 1908. In 1910 
he received a lifetime appointment as 
United States District Judge, but resigned 
in 1911 to return to private practice. 
Judge Rasch first became associated with 
Western Life in 1924, when he was elected 
a director of the company. He resigned 
from this office in 1925, and was sub- 
sequently re-elected in 1928, serving until 
his death. On June 28, 1928, he was elected 
a vice president of the company, and be- 
came president in 1933. He served as 
president of Western Life from 1933 to 
1938. Judge Rasch has been general coun- 
sel of the company since 1924, either in- 
dividually or as a member of the firm of 
Gunn, Rasch, and Gunn. His most recent 
title was obtained when he was named 
chairman emeritus of the board of di- 
rectors several years ago. 


Edwards: Thomas S. Edwards, vice presi- 
dent, actuary and manager of the group 
division, Michigan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, died January 28th 
following a year of illness. He was 45 
years old. Mr. Edwards joined Michigan 
Life in 1946 as actuary, in 1949 he was 
made second vice president, 2nd in 1954 
he was promoted to vice president. He 
was given charge of the group division 
of the company in 1955. Edwards was 
an associate in the Society of Actuaries, 
and served as president of the Michigan 
Actuarial Society. During the war he 
earned the Bronze Star and the Purple 
Heart while serving for five years in the 
European Theatre of Operations. 


Brodman: Howard C. Brodman, vice presi- 
dent and director of the Municipal Insur- 
ance Company of America, Chicago, died 
February 25 following a brief illness. He 
was 75 years old. Mr. Brodman was one 
of the founders of Municipal, and a past 
president of The Municipal Employees 
Society, and The Public Service Invest- 
ment and Management Corpor >tion. 


Fowler: Edgar C. Fowler, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company general 
agent in Chicago, died February 22 at the 
age of 87. Mr. Fowler entered life insur- 
ance in 1889, and joined New England 
Life in 1916 as general agent. He was 
noted for his training of managerial 
personnel, seven members of his agency 
having been made general agents with 
New England Life. He was also past 
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president of the New England Life Lead- 
ers Association. 


Nute: Carl S. Nute, Manchester, N. H., 
general agent of tie New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, died February 
15 at the age of 80. Mr. Nute was a for- 
mer chairman of the Manchester Finance 
Commission, and past president of the 
New England Life Leaders Association. 
He was general agent in Manchester from 
1913 until his retirement in 1939. 


Jackson: James C. Jackson, Fort Worth 
general agent for Western Life Insurance 
Company, St. Paul, died February 1 fol- 
lowing a short illness. He was 36. Mr. 
Jackson joined Western Life in 1959, after 
serving with Northwestern National. A 
consistent N.Q.A. winner, he was also a 
member of the Million-Dollar Round- 
table and the Texas Leaders’ Roundtable. 
Mr. Jackson was a national committeeman 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, and served on the Social Security 
committee of that organization. 


Montague: Gilbert H. Montague, director 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Springfield, died February 
4. He was 80 years old. Mr. Montague was 
admitted to the New York Bar in 1904, 
opening his own law office in 1910. He 
specialized in anti-trust law, appearing 
many times before administrative agencies 
in Washington. In 1953, he was a member 
of the Attorney General’s Committee to 
study anti-trust laws, and played a major 
role in the preparation of the report which 
was submitted to Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell. Mr. Montague was also 
an authority on Emily Dickinson, to whom 
he was distantly related, and presented 
the largest known collection of her papers 
and manuscripts to Harvard in 1950. 





REALTY HOLDINGS 


WITH THE ACQUISITION of $308 
million of real estate during 1960, 
the life insurance companies of the 
country increased their realty hold- 
ings at the start of this year to $3,- 
804 billion. More than half of the 
past year’s acquisitions were com- 
mercial and industrial rental prop- 
erties, accounting for $157 million 
and bringing to $2,286 billion the 
holdings of such investment prop- 
erties. 


PURCHASE RECORD 


LIFE INSURANCE purchases set new 
records in three English-speaking 
countries last year, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. The pur- 
chases were up over 30% in Austra- 
lia, 17% in the United Kingdom, and 
3% in the U. S. Purchases of new 
life insurance were down 2% in Can- 
ada. 


INVESTMENT REPORT 


NEARLY $6,100 BILLION of new life 
insurance investment funds were 
made available for national economic 
growth in 1960, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. The assets of the 
more than 1,450 U. S. life insurance 
companies, guaranteeing the pay- 
ment of future benefits, reached 
$119,717 billion at the start of 1961. 
This averaged out to about $1,000 
per policyholder. These funds in- 
creased more than 5% over a year 
ago. 

Reinvestments in 1960 totaled 
$14,310 billion and included in this 
total were funds made available from 
maturities, refundings, replacements 
and sales. Coupling new invest- 
ments and reinvestments, total 1960 
acquisitions by the life companies 
were $20,377 billion, or about equal 
to the total assets of the business 
thirty years ago. 

Corporate securities, for the fourth 
successive year, accounted for the 
largest amount of new investments, 
a total of $7,493 billion in 1960. 
Representing the securities of U. S. 
industrial corporations, railroads and 
utilities, these holdings gained about 
10% over the 1959 investments. 
About $6,070 billion of real estate 
mortgages were acquired by the life 
companies in 1960, nearly a 2% in- 
crease over the 1959 total. Mortgage 
holdings represented about 30% of 
1960 investments. 


VARIABLE ANNUITIES 


BANNING THE SALE of variable an- 
nuities in Maryland would be a “dis- 
service” to the public, Richard J. 
Congleton, general attorney of the 
Prudential, told the state’s Senate 
Banking and Insurance Committee 
on February 16. “If the life compa- 
nies fail to meet this need,” Mr. Con- 
gleton said, “then someone else will 
do so, without affording to the public 
the protection intended by insurance 
laws.” Mr. Congleton was arguing 
against a bill which would amend 
the state insurance laws in such a 
way as to block the sale of variable 
annuities by life insurance compa- 
nies. The bill was introduced in the 
Senate at the request of Maryland 
Insurance Commissioner F. Doug- 
lass Sears, who had opposed the sale 
of variable annuities, 
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..... Seeing the FULL picture 









is absolutely essential to success in today’s com- 
petitive insurance market. Producers must be 
able to accurately answer questions which funda- 
mentally reduce to one basic question, “Where 
should I place my insurance and Why?” 


The ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY has been 
helping to give you the answers for over 50 years, 
by presenting a picture of the in- 
surance industry in its entirety, en- 
abling producers to see the full 
picture and to present it more 
lucidly to their clients and pros- 
pects. We feel there are unique 
advantages inherent in the presentation of this 
information in our annual REPORTS. These 
advantages stem from the organization, built with 
integrity into one of the most respected, unbiased 
authorities in the field, providing our editors 
with the most comprehensive compilation of in- 
surance data available. 


Seeing the full picture in exhibits on operating 
results, operating expenses and classes and 
amounts of business in force provides the advan- 
tages of comparison between companies results. 
BEST’S Rating Function offers searching exami- 
nations by our staff in the form of complete 
critical analyses, summary opinions and recom- 
mendations for qualifying companies. You can 


be sure of accurate unrivalled insights with , 


BEST’S LIFE REPORTS with LIFE NEWS just 
$30.00 per copy. 
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You’re the kind of man we want. A successful agent — happy in his work. The career 
opportunity we have to offer you is so unique among major life insurance companies that we 


believe even you will want to turn around and take a 
Murray Longworth, President, United of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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good hard look at it. Inquire by writing to 
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EMPLOYMENT STUDY 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR of the National 
Office Management Association, W. 
T. Cavanaugh, has announced that 
the association has just completed a 
survey instituted because of its con- 
cern in the anticipated change in the 
composition of the labor force in the 
United States and Canada within the 
next ten years, which will present a 
serious challenge to the office admin- 
istrator and personnel director. 
Since there will be an increased de- 
mand for experienced clerical and 
supervisory personnel, and since the 
female worker will constitute a large 
portion of the available labor force, 
the Association wanted to know if 
management will adjust its needs and 
reevaluate its practices for the hiring 
of women over 35 years of age, and 
give more consideration to its prac- 
tice of promoting female employees 
to supervisory positions. 

To determine the current status 
of the female worker on the job, 
Cavanaugh said, this survey was con- 
ducted among more than 1,900 busi- 
ness, industrial and service organi- 
zations from the United States and 
Canada. The results of this survey 
on women in business indicates 
clearly the beginning of alterations in 
industrial attitudes toward female 
employees required by the realities 
that exist in the human resources 
picture. 

The results of the survey, ques- 
tions and answers, follow: 

1. For jobs which can be performed 
equally well by either men or women 
workers, do you prefer. 


Male office workers .............. 32% 
Female office workers ............ 33% 
NO preférente 3... 62k ei seee ds 35% 


2. When a higher position becomes 
vacant, is it a practice in your office 
to give preference to the male office 
worker over the female employee al- 
though both have equal qualifica- 
tions ? - 


MES PE EER ee hoe 52% 
[SRS a Ea ae aly PRE SR 44% 
FAI NN ns hk bes oe se 4% 


3. Do you have a double standard 
pay scale for male and female office 
workers? 
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NS pcb Pais a es bac clea oak a wnels ho 33% 
WRG eit lees acnt coeur avenas 66% 
SE SEE EARP AD CREM 1% 


4. Do you expect a higher level of 
job performance by male office em- 
ployees ? 


5. When a female office employee dis- 
plays poor judgment in handling her 
job or making an important decision, 
do you 


Tend to be more critical? ........ 1% 
Tend to be more lenient? ........ 28% 
Treat female employee same as 

male employee? ............... 68% 
DN NE of cas ceweacccceaeos 3% 


6. Do you have any qualms about 
placing a woman supervisor over a 


department which employs male 

workers? 

| CRORES see OA ar aa Pe 65% 
<5 CARS RAGR RE face Nan oe Brees eeanarer 31% 

ee SPP INES Tepe td NLA EER 4% 


7. Who has the better chance for 
success in supervising an all-female 
department ? 


Male supervisor ...........060.. 68% 
Female supervisor ..............- 11% 
Br NE Oe ins. ie 21% 


8. If your office is automated or uses 
electronic equipment, do you prefer 
to hire in your data processing de- 
partment : 


Wake -ernployees 5 e668 Sos skis ss 14% 
Female employees ............... 11% 
Wo: preferetices ....66.6.0.352..%. 25% 


No opinion 


9. In your opinion, will the use of 
the new electronic equipment tend 
to woo back to the office more male 
workers? 


Ms ee a A aa es 35% 
PO sacle 6 otinnes ealceae couche cat 25% 
PP OUNNOEY 6 Soon ti eens cide sce 20% 


No answer 


10. Is the rate of absenteeism higher 
for female office workers? 


WMS iis ocak phe URN epee es eeu’ 80% 
POR CAD « Mee aaanacnnaes as se 18% 
De EE fk stan aeteaee 2% 


11. From your experience, do you 
find that there are more problem 
workers among women employees 
(such as prima donna, gossip, etc.) ? 


a es RG 5 wid sic oaidinche.c 75% 
SERS RE IS ee 24% 
POU MOONE > ie cities woe da 0 3.40 0% 1% 


12. Do you find that female workers 
tend to be more neurotic than male 
employees ? 


1 ERRRERIBER ES SSE Ge ap ae a 52% 
ML 5 va'S ees Seaman eaids beedee<s 21% 
ee INN oi cahahs es ks een sh ccww 27% 


13. Do you grant special privileges 
(such as time off, etc.) more to fe- 
male employees than to male em- 
ployees ? 


14. Do you have any jobs in the of- 
fice wheré sex appeal is a qualifica- 
tion and given serious consideration 
in hiring? 


15. Do you hire women over 35 
years of age for office positions ? 


MRO Raa clccids sa sutie sehen 64% 
a eg Ca oy a wis ae 6 a’grsiens 8% 
MNOMENIIE cock os cts vse sores 28% 


16. Do you conduct a_ refresher 
course or special training program 
for women 35 years of age or more 
who have previously worked in an 
office and are now being employed 
by your company? 


The major conclusion of this re- 
port, indicated Cavanaugh, is that 
the largest untapped source of labor 
in the United States is women- 
power, and that if the emerging re- 
quirements for highly educated peo- 
ple of a supervisory kind are to be 
met, industry must tap this source 
more thoroughly than ever before. 
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...and how to get to him 


He’s young. Married. Threekids. Good health. Steady entree to these families. An agent who’s already 
job, average pay. There are millions of him. He’s at home in their homes—and expected there. 

the big Middle Income life insurance market. It takes perhaps an agent who settles an auto claim 
But he’s a tough sale for most agents. They can’t for one out of three of them every year, and has 
get to him. Mostly, they can’t afford to. many a golden opportunity to bring up the 
Who can? What kind of agent does it take [| state rarm 9 subject of life insurance. 

to handle this man’s business? It takes just this kind of agent. And that 
It takes an agent who’s already well compen- means State Farm agents. They find it easy 
sated by selling auto and home insurance. | iycupance | tO Call on the big life buyer. / Regularly, they 
It takes an agent who already has a special Sf do. And they’re thriving on it. 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Bloomington, lilinois 
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ALL AMERICAN LIFE AND CASUALTY 
Company, Park Ridge, Illinois 


New Vice-President 


James J. Mertz, previously vice-president and comp- 
troller of Continental Casualty Company and Continental 
Assurance Company, has been elected vice-president 
with the responsibility of assisting in home office op- 
erations. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Lubbock, Texas 


Enters Health Insurance Field 


This company has announced entry into the health in- 
surance field with accident and sickness indemnity con- 
tracts which are guaranteed renewable and non-can- 
cellable. A major medical contract for the entire family 
is also being offered. 


EASTERN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Stock Dividend 


Stockholders of record March 3 of this company re- 
ceived a 10% stock dividend on March 27. 


EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society 
New York, New York 


New Vice-Presidents 


George P. Chave, formerly second vice-president, has 
been elected vice-president ; A. E. Elander, second vice- 
president agency department since 1951 to vice-presi- 
dent ; and Richard E. Erway, second vice-president and 
associate counsel since 1956, to vice-president and as- 
sociate general solicitor. 


FEDERAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Advancements 


William A. Riddering, comptroller, has been advanced 
to vice-president and comptroller; A. J. Sepkowski, 
assistant vice-president to second vice-president ; George 
W. Martin, assistant vice-president to assistant vice- 
president and assistant secretary. 
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GENERAL REINSURANCE LIFE Corporation 


New York, New York 
Life Subsidiary 


This company will be formed as a life reinsurance sub- 


sidiary of the General Reinsurance Corporation. Initial 
capital will be $5,000,000 and operations will be con- 


fined solely to life and accident reinsurance. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


New President 


J. D. Anderson, who joined the company in 1954 as 
agency vice-president, has been elected president to 
succeed Ralph E. Kiplinger, who has reached the age 
of 70 and is retiring after ten years. Mr. Kiplinger will 
continue as a member of the board and has been named 
honorary chairman. 


GUARANTY SAVINGS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama 


Dividend Action 


This company has declared a $.20 per share cash divi 
dend and a 20% stock dividend to eligible stockholders. 


GULF LIFE Insurance Company 
Jacksonville, Florida 


LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance Company of 


Tennessee, Nashville, Tennessee 


Merger Studies Undertaken 


Studies are underway regarding the feasibility of the 
possible consolidation of these two companies. Both com- 
panies are partially owned by the Murchison Brothers, 
Dallas. The possible terms of merger will not be known 
until the present studies have been completed. The 
merger plan will have to be submitted to the’-stock- 
holders of both companies after the directors approve 
the plan prior to any consolidation. The directors of 
Gulf Life’ have approved an extra dividend of $0.10 
per share, as well as the regular quarterly dividend of 
$0.12% per share. 

Gulf Life at last year end had assets of $206,607 ,436 
and insurance in force of $1,365,751,004. The compar- 
able figures for Life and Casualty were $311,732,529 
and $1,920,885,605. 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky 
Purchases Business 
Executive Appointments 


This company has announced plans to purchase for 
$1,800,000 the business of a four-state division of the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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| LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 





DO YOU LIVE IN ONE 
OF THESE CITIES? 


Do You Want A General Agency 
of Your Own, Can You Fulfill A 
General Agent's Challenging Du- 
ties, Want to Make MONEY? 





| BOISE, IDAHO | 








| ALEXANDRIA, LA. | 








| NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 








| JACKSON, MISS. | 








lf the answer is YES, then 
PIONEER AMERICAN is the Com- 
pany for YOU! 


| SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 








| COLUMBIA, S.C. | 








% EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES 
%& AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY 


TOP COMMISSIONS—VESTED RENEWALS | SAN ANGELO, TEX. 
AND BONUSES 


% THE TERRITORY YOU NEED 


| OKLA. CITY, OKLA. | 














| HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO 


ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
P. ©. Box 12127, Ridglea Sta., Ft. Worth, Tex. 





PIONEER AMERICAN 
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CHICAGO'S ONLY DOWNTOWN MOTEL — RIGHT ON MICHIGAN AVENUE e 
ACROSS FROM GRANT PARK. Closest to all convention centers — ¥ 
museums — theatres and shopping. Register from your car. Every 
room excitingly furnished — tile bath with tub and shower, free TV, & 
AM & FM, Hi-Fi radio, room controlled heating and air-conditioning. e 
Self dialing phones —24 hour switchboard and message service. 
Free ice cubes. Room service. Atmospheric restaurant and lounge. oe 
Sun deck. Private dining rooms. Free swimming privileges at Acres 
Cabana Club. Phone HA 17-8200. Teletype CG-82 * 
& 


Closest to all Chicago convention centers. Suites 


‘Members: and sample display rooms. Private meeting and 
AAA banquet rooms. 

Best Western Motels 

Quality Courts ‘All major credit cards accepted. 


Write for rates. free maps and folders. pga 
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ry MOTEL* 


Michigan Ave. at 12th St.,.Chicago, Ill. 
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KENTUCKY CENTRAL—Continued 


Guaranty Savings Life Insurance Company of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. It is anticipated that the newly ac- 
quired division will be operated by Kentucky Central 
through a wholly-owned subsidiary to be known as the 
Skyland Life Insurance Company of North Carolina, 
with head offices in Charlotte. The acquisition is to 
become effective March 31, subject to approval of Guar- 
anty Savings stockholders and state insurance regulatory 
authorities. Guaranty’s Skyland division has $63,000,000 
of life insurance in force in North Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee, and South Carolina with a premium income 
of $3,000,000 a year. 

E, A. Ford, formerly director of training, has been 
promoted to vice-president and director of agencies, with 
responsibility for directing the company’s Southern di- 
vision. Other home office appointments are as follows: 
Andrew M. MacDonald to assistant secretary ; Robert 
B. Brown to agency secretary ; Robert Casher to super- 
visor of the company’s Northern division; and Charles 
H. Thomas to director of public relations. 


LIBERTY RESERVE LIFE Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


PROTECTIVE LIFE Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Control Acquired 


It has been announced that Protective Life has pur- 
chased Liberty Reserve Life for an undisclosed price. 
Control of the Protective Life has recently been ac- 
quired by Floyd L. Shelman and Byron E, Prugh, who 
are now president and executive vice-president, respec- 
tively. 


LIFE Insurance Company OF VIRGINIA 
Richmond, Virginia 


Dividends to Stockholders 
Executive Changes 


The regular quarterly cash dividend of $0.30 per 
share was paid March 3 to shareholders of record Feb- 
ruary 17. In addition a 4% stock dividend was dis- 
tributed March 21 to shareholders of the same record 
date. A similar stock dividend was paid last year. 

George F. Albright, agency vice-president ; Hill Mon- 
tague, Jr., administrative vice-president in charge of 
home office operations ; William R. Shands, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel ; and John B. Siegel, Jr., finan- 
cial vice-president, have all been promoted to senior 
vice-president. In addition, Warren M. Pace, agency 
vice-president of the Atlantic Life Insurance Company 
since 1956, has been named senior vice-president in 
charge of the ordinary agency division. 
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LINCOLN LIFE AND CASUALTY Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
Executive Vice President 


Norbert H. Lange has been named executive vice- 
president of this company. 


THE MIDWEST LIFE Insurance Company of 


Lincoln, Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Stock Split and Dividend 


Stockholders of this company have approved a 20 for 
| stock split resulting from a 100% stock dividend in- 
creasing capital from $300,000 to $600,000 and a reduc- 
tion in the par value from $100 to $10 per share. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY Life Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Executive Changes 


Harold S. Hook, C.L.U., who was formerly admin- 
istrative vice president, has been named executive vice 
president of this company. Eugene P. Zachman, man- 
ager of group insurance, has been promoted from assist- 
ant secretary to secretary. 


NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 


Company, Nashville, Tennessee 
New Vice-President and General Counsel 


William F. Barry, associate general counsel, has been 
named vice-president and general counsel succeeding 
Douglas Henry, who retired at year end. Walter M. 
Robinson, assistant general counsel since 1953, has been 
named associate general counsel. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Changes 


Charles G. Ashbrook, president since 1955, has been 
elected chairman of the board succeeding Paul McNa- 
mara, who is now co-chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. Leslie O. Copeland, formerly executive vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected president and Arthur C. Rooney, 
senior vice-president and general counsel, becomes ex- 
ecutive vice-president and general counsel. William A. 
Kufeldt, assistant secretary, has replaced Harold O. 
Cedarholm as secretary. 


For April, 1961 












These outstanding 
Insurance 
Companies 

know the ABC’s 
(and EFGHIJ’s) 
of building better 
meetings ... 


<7 
Ep Equitable Life Insurance Company of lowa 


F f Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha 
G Gulf Life Insurance Company 


Home Beneficial Life Insurance Company 
(He Home Life Insurance Company 


Indianapolis Life Insurance Company 
Interstate Life insurance Company 


Jefferson Standard Life Company 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


... and they meet regularly at the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel/Golf Club. 


The Hollywood Beach Hotel appeal ranges 
from the Acme of facilities to the Zenith of 
service, and proudly serves the eminent instr- 
ance firms of America from A through Z. 


We'll be glad to send you our complete con- 
vention kit, detailing facilities and features, spe- 
cial convention rates and available dates. 





HOTEL/GOLF CLUB 
HOLLYWOOD BEACH/FLORIDA 


BEN TOBIN, President « JOHN W. BRAUN, Vice Pres. & Gen’l. Mgr. 
“ROBBIE” ROBINSON, Vice Pres. & Gen’l. Sales Mgr. 
HOWARD L. GANEK, Director of Sales 

ROBERT HENDERSON, Convention Sales Mgr. 
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NORTH CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


MAINE FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


Offer to Purchase 


Stockholders of Maine Fidelity Life will receive an 
offer to sell their stock to North Central Company, con- 
tingent upon acquisition of at least 51% of the shares 
by the latter corporation. North Central Company is 
the holding company for North Central Life Insurance 
Company, North Central Financial Planning Corpora- 
tion. 


OLD LINE LIFE Insurance Company of America 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


New President 


Forrest D. Guynn, executive vice-president since Feb- 
ruary 1960, has been elected president. He had formerly 
served as vice-president and director of agencies. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE Assurance Company 
San Francisco, California 


Plans to Consolidate Offices 


This company expects to complete by late August the 
consolidation of its Salt Lake City head operating office 





Always Select The 





Indianapolis, fd. 
US 40-52-421 E. Washington and New Jersey 

100 ultra-modern, luxurious rooms in downtown. 

> Beautiful Mayfair Dining Room, Jubilee Cock- 

tail Lounge. TV and Telephones in all rooms. 

} American Express and Carte Blanche: Credit 

Cards honored. 


BANQUET & MEETING FACILITIES 





OTHER MOTOR 
HOTELS OPERATED BY 









INDIANAPOLIS, IND. CINCINNATI, 0. DAYTON, 0. Te 
Mayfair Motel Gateway Mote! Execu 
North Piaza Motel Executive Inn 
Town Center Mote! Terrace Motel 
Standiford Mote! CALUMET CITY, ILL. NORFOLK, VA. 
‘lowne Terrace Town & Country Motel Admiralty Motor Hotel 


® For information — Write: Executive inn, 401 £. Washington, indianapolis, indiana. 
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with its home office in San Francisco. The company 
will, however, continue to maintain offices in Salt Lake 
City. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


New Vice-President 


G. Frank Purvis, Jr., formerly vice-president, invest- 
ment and legal, has been named vice-president, general 
counsel and investments succeeding Solomon S. Gold- 
man, who has retired as vice-president and general 
counsel. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Stock Dividend 
New Vice-President 


This company distributed a $0.50 per share cash 
dividend to stockholders March 21 to holders of record 
February 21. Also distributed was a 10% stock divi- 
dend to holders of the same record date. The cash divi- 
dend is the first since a special cash dividend was dis- 
tributed March 1, 1954. In recent years the company 
has been making use of stock dividends to maintain 
capital and surplus at a high level. 

Alan L. Smith, director of agencies since February 
1957, has been elected vice-president-agency and _ will 
continue to direct recruiting of new manpower and be 
responsible for the development of new areas of repre- 
sentation. 


PIEDMONT SOUTHERN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


Dividends to Stockholders 


This company distributed on March 20 a $0.35 per 
share cash dividend and a 1% stock dividend to share- 
holders of record March 1. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Stock Dividend 


This company’ s capital has been increased to $5,000,- 
000 comprising 1,000,000 shares, par value $5, by the 
distribution of a 25% stock dividend on March 10 to 
shareholders of record February 23. 


PROTECTIVE SECURITY LIFE Insurance 
Company, Beverly Hills, California 


OXFORD LIFE Insurance Company 


Scottsdale, Arizona 


Merger 


The proposed merger of the Oxford Life into the 
Protective Security Life has been announced, subject 
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to approval of the stockholders of both companies and 


) the Insurance Commissioners of California and Arizona. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Vice-President 


William H. Greenwood, an associate insurance super- 
visor since 1956, has been elected vice-president-under- 
writing to succceed F, Phelps Todd, who retired Janu- 
ary 31. 


THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 


America, Newark, New Jersey 
Files With S.E.C. 


In a move to make its proposed variable annuity con- 
tracts available to the public, the Prudential has filed 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission an appli- 
cation for an exemption from the Investment Company 
Act of 1940. The Prudential contends that since it is 
primarily engaged in the sale of insurance, not securities, 
it should be exempt from the provisions of the act. The 
application, however, takes into account the possibility 
that S.E.C. will not agree with this contention, and the 
company therefore makes alternative application for ex- 
emptions from certain of the act’s provisions. The Pru- 
dential says that some of these provisions are in conflict 
with New Jersey’s variable annuity laws, or are foreign 
to the operation of a life insurance company. 


QUAKER CITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dividends to Stockholders 


A cash dividend of $0.75 per share and a stock divi- 
dend of 5% will be distributed April 14 to stockholders 
of record March 31. Last year this company distributed 
$0.75 per share in cash and two 5% stock dividends. 


SOUTHWEST INDEMNITY AND LIFE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


Completes Stock Offering 
New Acting President 


This company has completed its stock offering which 
has added approximately $925,000 to its year-end re- 
sources. The new funds will be used to develop and 
expand the company’s operations. 

Stuart Hunt has been elected chairman of the board 
and acting president succeeding the late Charles B. 
McKenzie. Mr. Hunt, a well-known oil operator, has 


been a member of the board since the company’s forma- 
tion in 1954. 


SURETY LIFE Insurance Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Establishes Tie with Mutual Fund 


This company and the Hamilton Management Cor- 
poration of Denver have introduced a sales program in 


For Apvil, 1961 


Aerial view of Roanoke, a modern progres- 
sive city which looks to the future and 
plans for it. 


Roanoke, Star City of the South— 
Home of Shenandoah Life 


Roanoke is a city where a year-round program to 
stress the importance of the American Way of Life 
was first developed. This program, now being copied 
widely by other cities as “The Roanoke Plan” has 
been cited for its excellence by Freedom Foundation. 


Shenandoah = 
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SURETY LIFE—Continued 


three states on a test basis under which the sales repre- 
sentatives of the two firms will be cross-licensed to 
sell insurance and/or mutual funds. Fund shares and 
insurance contracts will be sold separately. However, 
Surety Life has introduced three new insurance con- 
tracts specially designed to complement the Mutual Fund 
plan. Hamilton Management Corporation is sponsor and 
principal underwriter of Hamilton Fund, Inc., a mutual 
fund with assets of over $2,000,000. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


Executive Promotions 


Colin Hampton, formerly second vice-president-se- 
curities, has been promoted to vice-president in charge 
of the investment department and Alfred F. Patton, 
formerly director of claims, has been promoted to second 
vice-president in charge of claims. 


UNITED INSURANCE Company of America 


Chicago, Illinois 


Cash Dividends to Stockholders 


The board of directors of this company have estab- 
lished the quarterly dividend rate of $0.18 per share to 
be paid during 1961. In addition an extra dividend of 
$0.10 per share has been declared payable to stock- 
holders on June 1. This represents an increase of total 
cash dividends to be paid by the company for 1961 of 
29% over 1960. 


UNITED STATES LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Stock Dividend Proposed 


Directors of this company asked shareholders at their 
annual meeting March 29 to approve a 20% increase 
in the authorized capital to pave the way for a one- 
for-five stock dividend at some future date. 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE Insurance Company 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


New Officers 


Harold E, Ruck, who has been associated with the 
company for 10 years and has served as actuary since 
1958, has been elected vice-president and actuary. Mc- 
Clellan Cook, who has supervised the staff in prepara- 
tion of the installation of the company’s electronic com- 
puter, has been named assistant vice-president. 


VULCAN LIFE and Accident Insurance Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Stock Dividend 


This company paid its eighth consecutive 10% stock 
dividend on March 15. 
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NEW DIRECTORS—from page 8 


_ Life Insurance Co. of Virginia (Va.}: Samuel S. Jackson, 


president of Virginia Trust Company and Lewis G. Chewn- 
ing, president of Virginia Folding Box Company. 


— National Life (Ind.}: Henry W. Persons, vice-presi- 
ent. 


Manufacturers Life (Canada): James W. Kerr, president 
and chief executive officer of Trans-Canada Pipe Lines 
Limited. 


Ministers Life and Casualty Union (Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota}: Dr. Theodore A. Gill, president of San Francisco 
Theological Seminary. 


Mutual Savings Life (Ala.): J. F. Scroggins, president of 
Decatur lron and Steel Co., and Joe D. McPherson, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


National Fidelity Life (Kansas i Eugene P. Zachman, 
manager of group insurance, and secretary of the com- 
pany. 


National Life (Canada): Robert P. Crawford, vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Glens Falls Insurance Company. 


San Francisco Life (Cal.}: Mits Kadoyama, general man- 
ager and actuary. 


Shenandoah Life (Va.): Thomas |. Storrs, executive vice- 
president of the North Carolina Nat onal Bank. 


Standard (Ore.): Leland B. Flint, connected with the 
Zions First National Bank, the Uiat Hotel Corporation 
and Kennecott Copper Corp.; Gordon A. MacGregor, 
president of MacGregor Triangle Company, a logging 
and contracting firm; and Robert V. Cummins, vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales replacing W. C. Schuppel, 
Harry F. Morrow and J. A. Zehntbaver. 


State Mutual Tey Norman C. Cross, president 
of C. A. Cross & Co., Inc. of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
succeeding Norman Harrower, who has retired. 


Union Mutual Life (Me.): W. Gordon Robertson, presi- 
dent of Bangor & Aroostook Railroad. 


Washington National (Ill.): Theo F. Heckel, vice-president 
in charge of the group department. 


Sales by States 


LASKA SHOWED THE GREATEST rate of increase in 
faerie life insurance sales in January with Mon- 
tana second and Utah third, it is reported by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed sales by states for the month. Countrywide, 
ordinary business declined 1% in January, compared 
with January, 1960, while Alaska sales gained 36%. In 
Montana, January sales were 25% over a year ago and 
in Utah 19%. 
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hewn President, AMERICAN HEALTH INSURANCE ‘CORPORATION 
presi- 
a A Personal Message to Life Underwriters 
Li 2 . 
ee Seeking a More Rewarding Career 
inne- with Health and Life Insurance 
cisco 
at of Our only concern as health insurance specialists is to do the best possible 
ecre- job for our policyowners and agents in health insurance. More is involved than 
just policy provisions, rates and commissions. This we have known right along, 
man, of course. 
com- 
As a company engaged from the start in this specialized underwriting in its 
resi- own right, we have a sureness of effort and attitude of service in health 
cor insurance, and we enjoy and are grateful for our well-earned reputation for 
nan- integrity. The secret ingredient of inner confidence helps each of our agents 
succeed, of course. He knows he will deliver the promises he makes to others, 
jice- with a special kind of service. 
the Life and Health Insurance go together. We believe that if you are a 
tion life man interested in moving ahead in a sound, secure career you should take a 
“ good look at American Health—an insurer that specializes in this single type of 
a coverage, with a very high growth potential for you. It will help you set your 
pel, 
‘ own standards. 
Jent Health insurance can harm you or help you in a life insurance career. 
atts, As a result of specializing, we believe we understand the problems of this business 
in general, and those of the agent or general agent in particular. We believe we 
ite know just a little more about how you—a life agent—can better employ health 
toa insurance as a tool in your career accomplishment. 
n 
At American Health there is always room for carefully selected agents 
who intend to move ahead, and who have deserved, good reputations in their 
communities. 
If these ideas make sense to you, we would be glad to tell you more. 
Why not check a little further into the American Health Story? 
in = 
: W. deV. Washburn 
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WRITE OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY CONTRACTS WITH CONFIDENCE 
WITH THE NEW 1961 
LIFE UNDERWRITER’S GUIDE 


FOR AGENTS AND BROKERS 


Here in one handy volume you will find over 20,000 accurate answers on coverage for Surplus, Out- 
of-the-ordinary, Substandard, Hard-to-place, Restricted or Limited Life and A&H . . . making 94% 
of your present tedious risk-placing activities unnecessary. 


This important work covers the 240 companies writing 98% of the total “in-force” business. You'll 
even find information about little known but valuable company practices. At a flip of a page and 
a quick glance at the convenient cross-index will pinpoint accurate answers to all your risks problems 
involving: 

ACCIDENT & HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION 

ANNUITIES e JUVENILE 

AVIATION e PENSION TRUSTS 

BORROWER’S INSURANCE e SUBSTANDARD 

DISABILITY e TERM 

GROUP e WOMEN 
UNDERWRITING PRACTICES e LICENSING FACILITIES 


ORDER NOW ... be sure to get your copy as soon as it is off the press! 


PRICED AT $2.50 PER COPY 


He V1] \ Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
i) 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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COMPANY REPORTS (From May 1960) 


Academy Life Ins., Colorado Springs 

(New President) ............0... June 119 
Acme United Life, Atlan 

(Merges with yp hey Heritage) Nov. 125 
Aetna be a Hartford 


(Acquires Controlling Interest) ..July 115 

(New Senior Vice President) Sept. 1 

(New Vice President) ............ et. 115 

(Officers Promoted) ............. Mar. 121 
Allied Security, Saertasharg 

(Merger Proposed) .............. Nov. 125 
All American Life & aemnalty, Park Ridge 

(Teachers’ Group Plan) .......... June 119 

(New Vice-P: Ment) Peseves ceeed July 115 

(New Vice-President) ............ Apr. 119 
All States ope. Dallas 

ho PS Ba are . OT 


(Name Change) ...........ceee00- * 125 
American Geeone Life, Miami 

SUG SOMONED. Sede cSivccconcies June 119 
American Community, Plymouth 

(New Secretary) ..........ececess Mar. 121 
American Educational Life, Nashville 

(New Company) ............... Sept. 123 
American Foundation Life 

SND. eres os és ov esis neice eats Jan. 97 

(Name Changed) Seveuseewecee tess Jan. 97 


For April, 1961 


American Heritage Life, Jacksonville 
(Merged with Acme United) ...... Nov. 125 
American Income Life, pena 
Cs Control “a uired) --June 119 
ohne ig shell e 


Appalachian National Life, Knoxville 
(New BAGBY fac cas cine cecesveses Dec. 111 
Associated Credit Life, Forney 

(Reins. by Consolidated General) Oct. 115 





“Ne frome Om ar Miele Pretident)e e's. dune 119 
ew Home “SES ee ug. ec PERIDORE) 0.0 cccvccceses 
American Investors Life, Houston Atlantic Life, Richmond 
(New President) ......++-.+..++-- May 137 (Stock Offer) ....cccccccccccccsence Mar. 121 
(Reinsu.‘es Colorado Credit) ...... Nov. 125 Automotive Life, New Orleans 
(Show Cause Hearing Recessed) ..Dec. 111 (New Vice-President & Actuary)..Dec. 111 
American Liberty Life, Jackson Aviation Employees Life, Silver Springs 
(Executive Promotions) ........ zone 3 new Tremsarer Cel Comptroller nee oa 
(New President) ........-.-ee6- ar. ssues Firs OlIGY) wccecccccces 4 
(Executive Promotions) sevescece Mar. 121 Baltimore Lite, T Baltimore 
bij Saag om ay New York e111 (Executive Changes) .........+- Maz 137 
ew President) .....sesecesseess ec. Vv id Ds oad une 11 
American Life and Casualty, Fargo Beepointee mo resid we) 
(Exchange Offer Cleared) ........ Jan. 97 (New Executive Vice President) ..Jan. 97 
(New Vice President) ........... Feb. 115 Bankers Life, Lincoln 
— ph el % yaar won Sees Apher 97 (Purchases Control) Wiss me auses ug. 97 
American Publie Life, indianapolis ANd Actuary) et essscssss--Zume 119 
erger Proposed) ......:-s+.+++ Vv (Stock Dividend) .... 
po paagare paeeseeaveeedes od 1m (Executive Changes) 
Siam Shin Maat.” kh aera geste: Beacon Life Ins, Co. Tulsa, Okla. 

i og Life, Atianta et. 115 “ Merger and Name Change) ...... Noy, 125 
, Indianapolis" - * Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 
‘ae eeeush’ Feb. 115 (Executive Elections) .......... Sept. 123 

127 





Boston Mutual Life, Boston 
GUNN atbsdeers sxe cece rcas. July 115 


Calpons ba a | ise 

ndustria usines u ..Mar. 

California Life, Oak] land = : oe 

(Eastern Division) ......... Feb. 115 

bar yy & 
ate of Reco an, venue 

= Life, Denver -™ ne 
WOW PUGUNOE) ooececccccevsede ov. 125 


tates, Sacramento 


of Age _, PES 
Carolina Central Life, Charlotte “=> 
CNET MEUED acdcckvecsesess eoeceoce ov. 126 
ber -y > is. S Columbia 
te OUUED cc macse nets sas ce coed 
(Buys Stockh newtbcase eds sbheceen Now 196 


(Contract to Purchase Control)...Feb, 118 
Cedar Springs Life, Grand Prairie 

(Reins. by Consolidated General) Oct. 115 
Central American Life, Lubbock 


(Enters Health Ins. Field) ....... Apr. 
— a aance, Ade JA basen 

canindhme spon eteant Aug. 
Central ue. A ea =o 
Wi SE s cnews«ceceniou eee > aa 
Central Standard Life, Chicago a 
New President) ............- +++-Dee, 111 
(Name Changed) ....... aheued «++-Feb, 115 
LOS Peep se: Mar, 121 


Come Se Jiecgten 
erged w ontinent . -Nov. 
Certified Life, Shreveport : viene 


| TRA es eas: \ 
Citadel —. now, York oe 
WOTEIOR) ccccccccccese 1 
Citizens Republic, San Antonio rgeboes 
(Title Change) ..... 





(New President) 

Conse ope A i acmants 
erges with Ogletho Life) ..N 1 

The Colonial Life, Kast ‘ oo. 

(Administrative Vice President) . June 119 


Colorado Credit Life, Inc., Boulder 
Gare — by Ameri can 
MUD: Kae énvene unvtess vébe Nov. 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus — 
eview Denied) ........ Otsacawes Aug. 97 


(New President) ........ccccccess Mar, 121 
Commerce Insurance Company, Chicago 
(Vice President and Actuary) ...Sept. 123 
Commonwealth Life, Lauisville 
(Expansion Proposed) .......... Mar, 121 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford 
{yee ee ages ei on iain ay 137 
ew Agency ce President) , 
(Dividends on Stock eee a 


Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford ~ 
(Two Promoted) ........esseecees Nov. 127 
Consolidated General Life, Dallas 
(Reinsurances) ........... eeeeve -Oct. 115 
Conetetiation Life, Norfolk 
(New Vice President) ............ Jan. 97 


) 
Consumers Credit Life, Wilmi 
(Name Change aspevather 


(tenh nei endsheanae Nov, 

Continental American Life, Wiimington’ ” 
(Pxecutive Elections) ........... June 120 
(Executive Changes) ............ ar. 122 


Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) ....... Feb. 115 
Continental Life & Accident, Boise 


(New Building) ............ Seco 
Craftsman Life Ins., Boston cnaion 
(Stock Dividend) ................ June 120 
Cross 5 ert, Dallas 
Vice President) ..... ceccee May 1 
Ome tats, Toronto pines 
MEE, Sickvansedc<e eoevceede eee 
Cuna Mutual, Madison ne 
(Forms Subsidiary) .............. Aug. 97 


Domestic Life and Accident, Lentevite. 
(Offers to Purchase) 


Early American, Atlanta, Georgia 


(Merger Underway) ........ eecve 
Eastern Life, New x Sogn: 
(Pines Elected Chairman) ........ —_ 115 


(Stock Dividend) ............eeee. A 
= ire Jite, Greenwood sth fave 
gttascsigwiscipe eeeceses Jan, 98 
Paul tabte jf +. Des y oines 
xecutive Promotions) ......... Dee, 112 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York 


(Executive Appointment) osbovwds Dee, 112 

(Assets Now $10 Billi ea} ceneene -Feb. 115 

(New Vice-Presidents) ........... Apr. 119 
Equity Annuity late, Washington 

(Green Tight Given) ....... +++esNov, 127 
Equity National Lite. Boise 

(Becomes manmang Mate) pen 06ees Mar, 122 
The Excelsior Life Co., Toronto 

(Control Acquired) ...........00. July 115 
Family Fund Life, Atlanta 

(Capital Changer) ........+.++0+: g. 98 

(New Vice-President) ........+++- ov. 127 


Farmers New World, Mercer es 


(Stock Dividend) ........ .-Feb. 115 
Farmers & Traders 

( tary-Treasurer) ....... ++++-May 187 
Federal Life, Chicago 

(Executive Advancements) ....... Apr. 119 
128 


Federal Life, Washington 


(Reinsured by Supreme Liberty ac = 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek a 
(Control Acquired FN same 137 


i 
(Stock Dividend) .........-+.+. -»-Nov, 127 
Fidelity Bashers “lfe, "Richmond * 
(Merged with Southern Heritage) July 115 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life, Baltimore 


(Srecetive Re- alignment) pneeeae June 129 
mg Sales of P. ™ eer eee ¢, 112 

Fidel y Mutual ite. Shitudeiphia 

(New President) ......... éoen pt. 123 

Executive Promotions) ceobeua ve’ Nov, 127 

New Medical Director) ....... -Feb. 116 
Fidelity National Lite. Philadelphia 

Title Revised) ................Sept. 123 

New Management) ........... -. Sept. 123 
Financial an Fort. Lauderdale” 

(New Vieo President) ......°. .. Aug, 98 
Financial near Lite, ry 

(Reinsured Beacon Life) .....Nov. 125 
First Natl. Tite fans a 

(Management Reaffirmed) ....... June 120 
First of Georgia Cette Lite Co., “Augusta 

(Executive Advancement) .......May 137 


First United Life, Gary 
(Fropaes Merger with American 
Sepccegener cvevesdcanete y Ae 125 
Jan. 97 


(Me ged) 
Foundation Life, Birmingham 
Merger Underw: 
Franklin Life, Sprinefela 
(Jordan Retires) .......-.sesss6- 
(Stock Dividend) ....... 
(New Vice President) 
(New Vice President) 





General American Life Ins. Co., St. Louis 

(New Major Division) ........... June 121 
General Life Insur. Corp., Milwaukee 

(New Vice-President) ............ Oct. 115 
General Reinsurance Life, New York 

(Mew REIMSGrer) 2 ccccseccsccccvce Apr. 119 
George Rogers Clark, Chicago 

(Purchase and Name Change) ....Dec. 112 
Government Fimployees Life, Washington 


(Stack Dividend) .......ccccceces July 116 
Grange Mutual Life, Nampa 
(New Vice President) ........... Mar, 122 
Great American Life, Newark 
(Beeson Plected President) ...... Nov. 128 
Great National Life, Dallas 
(nom k Split) ..... Facdba shbveooes May 137 
Cash Dividendi Pegewsochhenees May 137 


Great West Life, Winnipeg 
(New Executive Vice President) ..Jan. 98 
Guarantee Trust Life, Chicago 
(Michigan Business Sold) 
Guarantee Mrtual, Omaha 
(New President) Ap 
Guaranty Savings Life, er = id 
(Mnys Stock of Carolina Life) ....Nov. 128 
(New Director of Agencies) 
(Dividend Actions) ............+. 
Guardian Life, New York 





(Changes Address) .........++++. Feb. 116 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 

(Merger Studies) ..........esee00. Apr. 119 
Hamilton Life, New sort 

Pxecutive Appointments) ....... May 138 
Hamilton National Life, "indianapolis 

New Vice-Presidents) ........... Oct. 115 


Harleysville Life, Harleysville 
(New Life Subsidiary ‘Proposed) ..Dec. 112 
Hartford 1Ate, Boston 


(CORRROUIINS > cds decccdscccescess Sept. 123 
Home Life, Now York 

(New President) ..........+..se0- Feb. 116 
Illinois Mid-Continent Life, Chicago 

(Chairman Steps Down) ......... Jan. 98 


Inn a tate. ee 


Pagiete Zo eedteoudiee May 138 
Indlanapolts Ti e, To Nanapolis 

(Executive Changes) ........ssse0. Jan. 98 
Industrial Life, Quebec 

(Enters Variable Annuity Field)..Dec. 112 
Intercoast Mutual Life, Sacramento 

(New Treasurer) .....scccccccces Mar. 122 


International Opportunity Life, Denver 


(New Executive Vice-President) rb 116 
International Workers Order, New York 

Ln aneerg of Assets) .......... jane 121 
Investment Life & Trust, Mullins 

(New Vice President) .........+-+. 122 
Investors Syndicate Life, Minneapolis 

(New General Counsel) ..........+- Jan. 99 


Jefferson Natl. Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
+eeeeMay 128 








(cepitas Increase Approved) . 
Stock Dividend) ................May 188 
(Stock Dividend) ..........++.+«. “June 121 
Jefferson Std. > Greensboro 
(Cash Dividend) ............ --June 121 
John Hancock Mutual, Bos 
(Elected First VicesPresident) . July 116 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
(Elected Vice President) ........ June 121 
Kentucky Central Tite & Acc., Anchorage 
Reinsures Muscle Shoals) ...... May 188 
MOFGO) ceccccccccccssseccccscees “ 98 


(Executive Vice eestannt) ove neve, SP 


(Ss a eel Case aseneet >) ae aoe 

(Offers to Purchase wdebs enee tee 

(Purchases Business) ..... sovké: apes 119 

(Executive Promotions) .......... pr. 
Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisville 

(New Vice President) ............ Feb. 116 


Knights Life, Pittsburgh 





(Acquisition Ap ‘i sevceeMay 188 

(New Vice President) ............ Feb, 116 
Lafayette Life, titan 

(New Actuary) ....+..++. seeceseus Jan. 99 
Lamar fe, Jackson 

(Stock Spin-off) ..........-+ee+. Sept. 123 

(New Vice President) ..........-. an. 99 
League Life, Detroit 

(New President) ......... esecece Dec, 118 


Business) Sept. 124 


ecutive Nes) ....+.00-+4-Feb. 116 

Like Stock Dividend). TepvsaeCbbyawes Mar. 122 
rty Reserve Life, Kansas City 
(Control Acquired) ....-+.++-s020% Apr. 120 
ife a Company, Philadel na 
ta w Address oscceessesesmept. 124 
& Casualty, Nashville 

(Plans Merger) ...-.ssseeeseeeees Apr. 119 


Lifeco Company ony 


Late I TS y a ia Aug. 98 
‘Compan pgnie ag ee d 
BSCR Se t. 123 
(Otter as PAtiantic Life) - veka wens Mar. 121 
Life Ins. Co. of Mississippi, Jackson 
(MeRMOT). cccceccccceccsccsovecces Feb. 115 
Life Ins. Co. of the South, “Charlotte 
(MOPHOP) .ccccccccccccccscesesscus Ang. 98 
Life Ins. Co. of the South, New Orleans 
— a soevespedvesroccs a b. ‘a 


Life Tes. ‘0. of ‘Virginia, Richmond 

(Officers vw DOOR), . ccccaccontocd Tuly 118 

(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... Apr. 120 

(Executive Changes) .............Apr. 120 
Lincoln ae Life, Louisville 

( Stock Dividend) ........ .--July 116 
Lincoln Life & Casualty, Lincoln 

(Executive Vice-President) ....../ Apr. 121 
Lincoln Mutual Life, Lincoln 

(New Agency Vice-President) ....Oct. 115 
_—_ National ue. av Wa ayne 

(New York Subsidiary) ........-. May 138 

(Stock Split and Dividend sep dnb eet Jan. 

(Ex xpansion Proposed) .....+.+.- Mar. 123 
Lines’ National ‘ite, Now York 

(Officers Chosen) .....+-sse00+- Sept. 124 

(Oren Dividend to Stockholders) . duty 117 

(Executive Promotions) ....... +» July 117 
London Life, a 

(Campbell Retires) .......... ooee- dan, 99 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 

(New i met ss kabe pa3° eooee-May 139 

Acquires Control Sovere 

(Acautre we sGshabaeeedada 5S Oct. 115 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly 

(Executive Changes) ...........--Feb, 116 
Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 

(Offer to Purchase) ........+-++++ Apr. 122 
Menor gum! rane Montgomery 

‘ontro uir y 

: Savings . Kd aa ew hha w ee aeeeees ee Oct. 115 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. .» New York 

Name Protected) .........+e+0+: July 117 

Executive Promotions) ..........- Tuly 117 

(Executive Chan ges) svanteoes Sept. 124 
Mercantile Security Life Dailas 

(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... May 139 
Michigan Life Ins. Co., Royal O 

ecutive Promotions) ......... May 139 


Mid-Continent Life, Fort Worth 
(Merges with Central States) ....Nov. 126 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 


(Named Vice President) ......... June 121 
Mid-Texas Life, Fort bedionte: 

(Merged) cescccscccccccsccceceses Jan. 100 
Midwest Life, “Lincoln * 

(Stock Split and Dividend) ...... Apr. 121 


Midwestern Security Life, Dallas 
(Restraining Order Issued) ...... Oct. 116 
Mid-Western Bs ag Life, Fort Wayne 


(To Sell Stock) .......++-- REP 

(Control po vidas cakes +..Feb. 115 
The Munici ~ Ins, Co., Chicago 

(Sale of Stock) ......+..e-eeeees June 121 


Muscle Shoats Life, Fi 
(Reinsured by Kentucky. Central) May 138 
Mutual Of New York, New _ 


(New Agency in Germann’ . .-Dee, 113 
ay 3 party on Dee catur tal 
(Acquires Control o: emoria 

BOrvicd) ccccccccecccecsescvecs Oct, 115 


National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Vice President and Controller)..June 122 
National College & University, Atlanta 
(Name Change) .........++++ eves. Aug. 98 
National Empire Life, Dalias 
(Control Acquired) Cones 
Natiooe) Pxecutive Life, Atlanta 


> g. 98 
(Moves to Expand Quarters) oc ehae “113 


..-Aug. 98 
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WBeecutty weeny _, Kansas City apg A 
e Changes seeseeerece . r. 
Tite Assurance, Toronto 4 
(Purchases | Interest in Mutual 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 
New Vi ccbpbemnaunyss and General 
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